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PROSPECTS  ON  THE  RUBICON : 


OR,  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CAUSES  AND 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  POLITICS  TO  BE     ' 
AGITATED  AT  THE  NEXT  MEETING 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 


PREFACE. 


An  expression  in  the  British  parliament  respecting  the  Ame- 
rican war*  alluding  to  Julius  Csesar  having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
has  on  several  occasions  introduced  that  river  as  the  figurative 
river  of  war. 

Fortunately  for  England,  she  is  yet  on  the  peaceable  side  of 
the  Rubicon;  but  as  the  flames  once  kindled  are  not  always 
easily  extinguished,  the  hopes  of  peace  are  not  so  dear  as  be- 
fore the  late  mysterious  dispute  began* 

But  while  the  calm  lasts,  it  may  answer  a  vory  good  purpose 
to  take  a  view  of  the  prospects,  consistent  with  the  maxim, 
that  he  that  goeth  to  war  should  first  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost. 

The  nation  has  a  young  and  ambitious  minister  at  its  head, 
fond  of  himself,  and  deficient  in  experience :  and  instances  have 
oflen  shown  that  judgment  is  a  difierent  thing  from  geniusi^  and 
that  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  are  but  unsafely  trusted  where  the 
benefit  of  experience  is  wanting. 

Illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  before  last,  to  deeorate  the  character  of  the  present  minister, 
and,  perhaps,  they  may  have  been  greatly  over-drawn ;  for  the 
management  must  have  been  bad  to  have  done  less  than  what 
was  then  done,  when  we  impartially  consider  the  means,  the 
force,  and  the  quantity  of  money,  employed. 


Ylll  PREFACE., 

It  was  then  Great  Britain  and  America  against  France  singly* 
for  Spain  did  not  join  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  great 
number  of  troops  which  the  American  colonies  then  raised,  and 
paid  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  if  all  other 
parts  had  been  equal.  France  had  not  at  that  time  attended  to 
naval  affairs  so  much  as  she  has  done  since ;  and  the  capture  of 
French  sailors  before  anj  declaration  of  war  was  made,  which, 
however  it  maj  be  justified  upon  policy,  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  clandestine  arts  of  war,  assured  a  certain,  but  unfair 
advantage  against  her,  because  it  was  like  a  man  administering 
^  disabling  dose  over  night  to  the  person  whom  he  intends  to 
challenge  in  the  morning. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROSPECTS  ON  THE  RUBICON. 


RT6HT  hy  chance  and  wrong  by  system,  are  things  so  fte- 
qiiently  seen  in  the  political  world,  that  it  beooxnes  a  proof  of  pru- 
dence neither  to  censure  nor  applaud  too  soon. 

*^  The  Rubicon  is  passed,"  was  once  given  as  a  reason  for  pro- 
secuting the  most  expensive  war  that  England  ever  knew.  Sore 
with  the  event,  and  groaning  beneath  a  galling  yoke  of  taxes,  she 
has  again  been  led  ministerially  on  to  the  shore  of  the  same  delu- 
sive and  fatal  river,  without  being  permitted  to  know  thq  object  or 
reason  why. 

Expensive  preparations  have  been  gone  into;  fears,  alarms, 
dangers  and  apprehensions,  have  been  mystically  held  forth,  as  if 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,.and  at  last  the  mountain 
has  brought  forth  a  Dutch  mouse. 

Whoever  will  candidly  review  the  preaent  national  chamcters  of 
England  and  France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  The  people  of  France  are  beginning 
to  think  for  tbems6lveS|  and  the  people  of  England  are  resigning 
up. the  privilege  of  thinking. 

The  afiaira  of  Holland  have  been  the  bubble  of  the  day ;  and  a 
tax  is  to  be  laid  on  shoes  and  boote  (so  say  the  newspapers)  for 
the  service  of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland.  This  will  uadonbtedly 
do  honor  to  the  qation,  by  verifying  the  old  English  proverb,  **over 
shoes  over  boots,"  * 

Bat  thou|^  Demociitus  could  scarcely  have  fofbome  hn^iis% 
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at  the  follj,  yet,  as  serious  argument  andsoimd  reasoning  are  pre- 
ferable to  ridicule,  it  will  be  best  to  quit  the  vein  of  unprofitable 
humour,  and  give  the  cause  a  fair  investigation.  But  before  we 
do  this,  it  may  not  b^  improper  to  take  a  general  review  of  sundry 
political  matters  that  will  naturally  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars  of  England,  but  an 
amazing  accumulation  of  debt,  and  an  unparelled  burden  of  taxes? 
Sometimes  the  pretence  has  been  to  support  one  outlandish  cause 
and  sometimes  another.  I^i  qne  tiipe  ^ustriai  apd  a^otlier  time 
Prussia,  another  to  oppose  Russia,  and  so  on ;  but  the  conse- 
quence has  always  been  teuees*  A  few  men  have  enriched  them 
selves  by  jobs  and  contracts,  and  the  groaning  multitude  borne  the 
burden.  What  has  England  gained  by  war,  since  the  year  1738, 
only  fidy  years  ago,  to  recompense  her  for  two  hundred  milliona 
sterling,*incurred  as  a  debt  within  that  time,  and  under  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  besides  what  was  incurred  before,  she  is  now 
groaning  ?  Nothing  at  all. 

The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  oflen  been  held  up,  and  the 
shadowy  recompense  imposed  itself  upon  the  senses.  Wars  that 
might  have  been  prevented  have  been  madly  gone  into,  and  the 
end  has  been  debt  and  discontent.  A  sort  of  something  which 
roan  cannot  account  for  is  mixed  in  his  composition,  and  renders 
him  the  subject  of  deception  by  the  very  means  he  takes  not  to  be 
deceived. 

That  jealousy  which  individuals  of  every  nation  feel  at  the  sup- 
posed design  of  foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of  minis- 
ters, and  of  those  among  themselves^  whose  trade  is  war,  or  whose 
livelihood  is  jobs  and  contracts.  ^  Confusion  to  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  may  every  nation  be  at  war  in  six  months,"  was  a 
toast  given  in  my  hearing  not  long  since. — The  man  was  in  court 
to  the  ministry  for  a  job. — Te  gentle  graces,  if  any  such  there  be 
who  preside  owr  human  actions,  how  must  ye  weep  at  the  vicious- 
ness  of  man ! 

Wh^n  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  dismis- 
aad,  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries  it  inflicts  upon  the  hu- 
man species,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  every  age 
and  sex  who  are  rendered  wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  roan  that  calls  upon  him  to  think ! 
Ipuidy  there  is  aome  tandar  choid  tttiMd  bf  the  haad  of  iu  creator« 
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Aat  Straggles  tft  emit  in  the  hearing  of  the  soul  a  not^  of  sorrow- 
ing sympathy.  Let  it  then  he  heard,  and  let  men  learn  to  feel, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
humanitjr  f  and  that  to  avoid  a  war  when  her  own  existence  is  not 
endangered,  and  wherein  the  happiness  of  man  must  he  wantonly 
sacrificed,  is  a  higher  principle  of  true  honor  than  madly  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

'  But  independent  of  all  civil  and  moral  considerations,  there  is 
no  possible  event  that  a  war  could  produce  benefits  to  England  or 
France,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  could  in  the  most  distant 
proportion  I'ecompense  to  either  the  expense  she  must  be  at. 
War  involves  in  its  progi'ess  such  K  train  of  unforeseen  and  unsup- 
posed  circumstances,  such  a  combination  of  foreign  matters,  that 
no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one  thing 
certain,  and  that  is  increase  of  taxes.  The  policy  of  Euro- 
^  pean  courts  is  now  so  cast,  and  their  interests  so  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  b^gin  a  war,  the  weight 
and  influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even  the  conqueror  to 
unprofitable  conditions  of  peace. 

Commerce  and  maritime  strength  are  now  becoming  the  fashion, 
or  rather  the  rage  of  Europe,  and  this  naturally  excitesin  them  a 
combined  wish  to  prevent  either  England  or  France  increasing  its 
comparative  strength  by  destroying,  or  even  relatively,  weakening 
the  other,  and  therefore  whatever  views  each  may  have  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  new  enemies  will  arise  as  either  gains 
the  advantage,  and  continued  ohstacles  ensue  to  embarrass  suc- 
aess. 

The  greatness  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  made  Europe  his 
enemy,  and  the  same  cause  will  pi*oduce  the  same  consequence 
to  any  other  European  power.  That  nation,  therefore,  is  only 
truly  wise,  who,  contenting  herself  with  the  means  of  defence, 
creates  to  herself  no  unnecessary  enemies  by  seeking  to  be  greater 
than  the  system  of  Europe  admits.  The  monarch  or  the  minister 
who  exceeds  this  line,  knows  but  little  of  his  business.    It  is  what 

the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  calls, 

« 

**  The  point  wh^re  sense  and  nonaenfle  join." 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  the  folly  of  calcu- 
lating upon  events,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  treaties  of  iilliance. 
As  soon  as  they  have  answered  the  immediate  frarpoae  of  etVbet  ^^ 
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the  parties  fhej  are  but  Itttie  regarded.  Pretences  aAerwards  are 
never  wanting  1o  explain  them  away,  nor  reasons  to  render  them 
abortive.  Anc^  if  half  the  money  which  nations  lavish  on  specu* 
lative  alliances  were  reserved  for  their  own  immediate  purposes, 
whenever  tbe  occasion  shall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  productively 
and  advantageously  employed. 

Monarchs  and  ministers,  from  ambition  or  resentment,  often 
contemplate  to  themselves  schemes  of  future  greatnesst  and  set 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  fairest  prospect ;  in  the  mean 
while  the  great  wheel  of  time  and  fate  revolves  unobserved,  and 
something  never  dreamed  of  turns  up  and  blasts  the  whole*  A 
few  fancied  or  unprofitable  laurels  supply  the  absence  of  success, 
and  the  exhausted  nation  is  huzza* d  into  new  taxes. 

The  politics  and  interests  of  European  courts  are  so  frequently 
varying  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  fixiiig  even  the 
probability  of  their  future  conduct  But  the  great  principle  of 
aliiancing  seems  to  be  but  little  understood,  or  little  cultivated  in 
courlS)  perhaps  the  least  of  all,  in  that  of  England. — No  alliance 
can  be  operative  that  does  not  embrace  within  itself,  not  only  the 
attachment  of  the  sovereigns,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  however  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  family  compact^  derives  its  greatest  strength 
from  national  interest.  The  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  are  the 
soul  of  this  alliance.  Were  those  mines  extinct,  the  family  com^ 
pact  would  most  probably  dissolve^ 

There  exists  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Spain,  what  part  Eng- 
land would  act,  respecting  those  mines,  could  she  demolish  the 
maritime  power  of  France ;  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
Spain  feels  itself  continually  united  with  France.  Spain  has 
high  ideas  of  honor,  but  has  not  the  same  ideas  of  English 
honor.  They  consider  England  as  wholly  governed  by  princi|)les 
of  interest,  and  that  whatever  she  thinks  it  her  interest  to  do,  and 
supposes  she  has  the  power  of  doing,  she  makes  very  little  cere- 
tnony  of  attempting.  But  this  is  not  all — There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  but  what  is  more  satisfied  that  those  mines  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  Span,  than  in  that  of  any  other  European 
nation ;  because  the  wealth  of  those  mines^  sufBcent  to  ruin 
Europe  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  powers,  is  innocently  em* 
ployed  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  better  and  more  peaceably 
distributed  among  them  all,  through  the  medium  of  Spiiin,  than 
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it  would  be  through  that  of  anj  other  nation.  This  is  one  of  the 
secret  causes  that  combine  so  Urge  a  part  of  £urope  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  because  they  cannot  but  consider  her  as  a 
standing  barrier  to  secure  to  them  the  free  and  equal  distribution 
of  this  wealth  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  Europe. 

This  alliance  of  interest  is  likewise  one  of  the  unseen  cements 
that  prevents  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  natious  not  very  friendly  to 
each  other,  proceeding  to  hostilities.  They  are  both  in  the  same 
situation,  ^nd,  whatever  their  dislikes  may  be*  they  cannot  fail  to 
consider  that  by. giving  way  to  resentment  that  would  weaken  and 
exhaust  themselves,  each  would  be  exposed  a  prey  to  some 
stronger  power. 

In  short,  this  alliance  of  national  interest  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  trusted,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  operative.  All 
other  alliances  formed  ou  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  sovereignsi 
of  family  connexions^  uocombined  with  national  interest,  are  but 
the  quagmire  of  politics^  and  never  fail  to  become  a  loss  to  that 
nation  which  wastes  its  present  substance  on  the  expectancy,  of 
distant  returns. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  a  man  .must  know  very  littie  of  tho 
matter,  not  to  know  that  there  exists  a -stronger  principle  of  rival- 
ship  between  Holland  and  England  in  point  of  commerce,  than 
prevails  between  England  and  France  in  point  of  power :  and, 
therefore,  whenever  a  stadtholder  of  Holland  shall  see  it  his  interest 
to  unite  with  the  principle  of  his  country,  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  very  people  who  pay  him  for  his  services, 
the  means  now  taken  by  England  to  render  him  formidable,  will 
operate  contrary  to  the  political  expectations  of  the  present  day. 

Circumstances  will  produce  their  own  natural  effects,  and  no 
otlier,  let  the  hopes  or  expectations  of  man  be  what  they  may.  It 
is  not  our  doing  a  thing  with  a  design  that  it  shall  answer  such  or 
such  an  end,  that  will  cause  it  to  produce  that  end  ;  the  means 
taken  must  have  «  natural  ability  and  tendency  within  themselves 
to  produce  no  other,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  our  wishes  or  policy, 
that  governs  the  event. 

The  English  navigation  act  was  levelled  against  the  interest  of 
the  Dutch  as  a  whole  nation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  catching  at  the  accidental  circum8tances.of  one  man,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  present  stadtholder,  can  combine  the  interest  of 
that  country  with  this.    A  few  years,  perhaps  a  less  time^  roa:) 
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1'emove  liim  to  the  place  where  aH  tbtn^  are  forgotten,  and  laA 
8ucc«8sor,contempiating  his  father's  troubles,  widl  be  naturally  led 
to  reprobate  the  means  that  produced  them,  and  to  repose  him-» 
self  on  the  interests  of  his  country,  in  preference  to  the  acciden- 
tal  and  tumultuous  assistance  of  exterior  power. 

Enghmd  herself  exhibits  at  this  day,  a  species  of  this  kind  of 
policy.  The  present  reign,  by  embracing  the  Scotch,  has  tnm  • 
quillized  and  conciliated  die  spirit  that  disturbed  the  two  former 
reigns.  Accusations  were  not  wanting  at  that  time  to^probate 
the  policy  as  tinctured  with  ingratitude  towards  those  who  were  the 
immediate  means  of  the  Hanover  succession.  The  brilliant  pen 
of  Junius  was  drawn  forth  but  in  vain.  It  enraptured  without 
convincing ;  and  though  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rage  it  might  be 
said  to  give  elegance  to  bitterness,  yet  the  policy  survived  the* 
blast. 

What  then  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this  expense  on 
account  of  the  stadhplder,  or  of  a  war  entered .  into  from  that 
cause  ?  Search  the  various  windings  and  caverns  of  the  human* 
heart,  and  draw  from  thence  the  most  probable  conclusion,  fot 
this  is  more  to  be  depended*  upon  than  the  projects  or  declarations 
of  ministers. 

It  may  do  very  well  for  a  paitigraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  the  wild 
effusions  of  romantic  politicians,  or  the  mercenary  views  of^ 
those  who  wish  for  war  on  any  occasion,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
jobs  and  contracts,  to  talk  of  French  finesse  or  French  intrigue  ; 
but  the  Dutch  are  not  a  people  to  be  impressed  by  the  finesse 
or  intrigue  of  France  or  England,  or  any  odier  nation.  If  there 
has  been  any  finesse  in  the  case,  it  has  been  between  the  dectu 
rate  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  stadtholder»  in  which 
it  is  roost  probable  the  people  of  England  will  be  finessed  out  of 
a  sum  of  raondy. 

The  Dutch,  as  is  already  observed,  aiB  not  a  people  open  to 
the  impression  of  finesse.  It  is  lost  upon  thean.  They  are  im- 
pressed by  their  commercial  interest.  It  is  the  political  soul  ot 
their  country,  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  when  this  principle 
coincides  with  their  ideas  of  fireedomt  it  has  all  the  impulse  a 
Dutchman  is  capable  of  fbeling. 

The  opposition  in  Holland   were  the  enemies  of  the  stadN 

holder,  upon  a  conviction  that  he  was  not  the  friend  of  their  na* 

1  interests.  Thej  wanted  no  otiier  impulse  but  this*  Whetiie^ 


Uut  defect  ia  him  proceeded  from  foreigo  ftttachment,  from  bri« 
beiy  or  corruption^  or  from  the. well  known  defect  of  his  under- 
standing 18  not  the  point  4^  enquiry.  It  was  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  that  irritated  the  HoUaoders* 

If  the  stadtholder  m^e  use  of  the  power  he  held  in  the  govern* 
n^nt  to  expose  and  endanger  the  interest  and  property  of  the 
very  people  who  supported  him,  what  other  incentive  does  any 
man  in. any  country  require?  If  the  Hollanders  conceived  the 
conduct  of  the  stadtholder  injurious  to  their  national  interest,  they 
had  the  same  right  to  expel  him  which  England  had  to  expel  the 
Stuarts;  and  the  interference  of  England  to  re-establish  him, 
serves  only  to  confirm  in  the  Hollanders  the  same  hatred  against 
England  which  the  attempt  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  re-establish  the 
Stuarts  caused  in  England  against  France ;  therefore  if  the  pre- 
sent policy  is  intended  to  attach  Holland  to  England,  it  goes 
^n  a  principle  exceedingly  erroneous. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  situation  of  the  stadtholder,  as  makmg 
another  part  of  the  question. 

He  must  place  the  cause  of  his  troubles  to  some  secret  influence 
which  governed  his  conduct  during  the  late  war,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  tool  of  the  then  British  Admi- 
pistration.  Therefore,  as  every  part  of  an  argument  ought  to  have 
its  weight,  instead  of  charging  tim  French  of  intriguing  with  th*e 
Hollanders,  the  charge  more  consistently  lies  against  the  British 
ministry,  for  intriguing  with  the  stadtholder,  and  endangering  the 
Pfitfon  in  a  war  without  a  sufficient  object.  That  which  the 
ministry  are  now  doing  confirms  the  suspicion,  ^nd  explains  to  the 
floUanders  that  collusion  of  the  stadtholder,  against  their  nation- 
al interests,  which  he  must  wish  to  have  concealed,  and  the 
explanation  does  him  more  hurt  than  the  unnecessary  parade  of 
service  has  done  him  good. 

Nothing  but  necessity  should  have  operated  with  England  to 
appear  openly  in  m  case  that  must  put  the  stadtholder  on  still 
worse  terms  with  his  countrymen.  Had  France  made  any  dis- 
position for  war,  had  she  armed,  had  she  made  any  one  hostile 
preparation,  there  might  then  have  been  some  pretence  for  Eng- 
land taking  a  step,  that  cannot  fail  to  expose  to  the  world  that  the 
sqapiciona  of  the  Hollanders  against  the  stadtholder  were  well 
Ibunded,  find  th»t  their  Pt^U«t  ^VW  imU  bowevgt  umucQ^aafoI  hu 
been  the  event 
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As  to  dw  eo— eqamce  of  HoDnd  m  fSbt  weA  of 
(die  great  slake,  sajs  soow  of  te  iie«s|Mi|icrs,  for  vlach  Tng 
hnd  is  conteodnig)  tiiBft  ii  natonAf  panted  oat  hj  her  coadUov; 
as  iDcrcliaiits  for  other  natioiB  her  inlemt  dictates  to  her  to  be  a 
neotral  power,  and  this  die  alvafs  will  be  vnless  die  is  nvde 
war  upon*  as  waste  case  in  dw  last  war:  awl  anj  eipectatios 
befoad  what  is  dw  Udo  of  her  ioleicst,  tet  is,  bcyoiid  iiSMtialitj, 
eidier  in  yngfatMJ  or  Fiance,  will  pro>re  abortive^  It  dwfefete 
cannot  be  policy  to  go  to  war  to  dfect  that  at  a  great  expence, 
which  wiO  natuiaDj  happen  of  ilselC  and  befond  which  diere  m 
ncrtfaingto  expect. 

Let  Holland  be  allied  with  England  or  with  Fiance,  or  wi& 
neither,  or  with  both,  her  national  condnct,  coaseqoentiT  arising 
oat  of  her  dicuur^tances,  will  be  nearir  die  same,  thit  »,  die 
win  be  neotral.  Afliances  hare  socfa  a  natnral  tendcncr  to  sink 
into  hannless  onoperatiTe  dungs,  diat  to  make  then  a  canae  for 
going  to  war,  eidier  to  prerent  dieir  being  formed,  or  to  break  anj 
already  formed,  is  the  silliest  speculation  that  war  can  be  made 
opoD,  or  wealth  wasted  to  accomplish.  It  would  scarcehr  be 
worth  the  attempt,  if  war  could  be  carried  on  without  expeoce, 
because  almost  the  whole  that  can  be  hoped  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  a  war,  is  effected  bj  their  natural  tendeocj  to  inactiritT. 

Howerer  pompoos  the  declarations  of  an  alliance  mar  be,  the 
object  of  manj  of  them  is  no  other  than  good-will,  and  recipro* 
cally  secaring,  as  fiv  as  such  security  can  go,  that  neither  diall 
join  the  enemies  of  the  other  in  any  war  that  may  haq>pen.  Bat 
the  national  circomstances  of  Holland,  operate  to  insure  this  tran- 
quillity on  her  part  as  eflRsctoally  to  the  power  she  is  not  allied 
with,  as  the  engagement  itself  does  to  the  power  with  whom  she 
is  allied  ;  thatcfore  the  security  from  circamstances  ts  as  good  as 
die  security  from  engagemeoi^ 

As  to  a  cordial  anion  of  interest  between  Holland  and  England, 
it  is  as  mdikely  to  happen  as  between  two  individual  rivals  in  die 
same  trade  ;  and  if  diere  is  any  step  diat  England  could  take^  to 
put  it  at  a  still  greater  distance,  it  is  the  part  she  b  now  acting. 
She  has  increased  the  animosity  of  Holland  on  the  speculatiTa 
politics  of  interesting  the  stadthoMer,  whose  future  repose  depends 
upon  uniting  with  dw  opposition  in  Holland,  as  the  present  reign 
Ad  widi  die  Scotch.    How  Ibohdi  d^n  has  been  te  policy,  how 
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tteedliess  fBe  expense ' of  eiigtiging1n«ft  ^ar  on  «ceo«at.of  die  ef- 
ftiira  of  Honand  t         •  • 

A  cordialHy  between  Eagland  atid  Fran<ce  is  foss  improbable 
than  between-  £ngf<»nd  and  Holland.  It  ig  nqt  how"  an  English- 
mnn  feels',  bu€  hovf  a  Datchnmn  feeb^  that  decider  thur  question*' 
Between  EtigtUttd  and  France  there  is  tko  real  rivalship  of  iniereat ; 
it  is  more  the  effect  of  temper,  disposition,  and  the  jealousy  of 
coaftding  in  each  othier,  than* any  sobstantial  cacise,  that  keeps  up 
^e  anlmcisity.  But  on!.tto  part  of  Holland  towards  f^glandv 
there  iisioKer  and  above  the  ttpvtttof  animosity^  the  move*  powerful 
Riotives-of  interested  commeH^tal  rivalship,  atid  the  gatting  Texmm* 
bnince  of  fMSt  irtjiirtes.<  The  making  wai^  upon  them  under  ford 
North's  admimstTtttion,  wiien  ihey  were  taking  no  part  in  the  hocM 
tilities,  biit  merety  acting  the^  bosiness  of  merthantji,  fs  a  circum-* 
stance  that  will  not  eamly  be  foi*gotten  by  them.  On  these  rea* 
sons,  therefore,  which  are"^  ntfltirally  d<sd6ced  from  the  operative 
feelings  of  mankind,  any  expeotmion  df  at^iehing  HoHand  to 
England,  as  a  fnendly  power,  ta'  vftgne  and*  (\itileL  Natnve  bs»  hev 
own  way  of  workmg  in  the  hearty  itnd  all  ptaas  of  poKtica  net 
(bunded  thereon  will  dlsaptpohit'therneelfes. 

Any  one  who  will  review  thd  Htetory  of  English  polities  for  sei^ 
oral  years  past,  rauat  perceive  they  have  been  directed  witKool 
system.  To  establish  tbisi,  it  is  orCny  necessary  to  eiainind  one 
circnmstmioe,  fre^h  in  thie  mind  of  every  man. 

The  American  war  wair  prosecuted  at  a  very  great  expense,  on 
the  publicly  deelared  opinion,  diat  the  retainhtg  America  was  ne^« 
eesSary  to  (be  existence  of  Engkead ;  but  America  being  now  sepa- 
rated* from  Etkgland,  the  present  pohtica  sre,  that  Ae  ta  bettef 
without 'her  llian  with  her.  Both  theacf  camiot  he  true,' and' their 
•oRiradictton  to  each' other  shows  want  of  ayatem.  If  the  latlei* 
is  true,  itamounU  to  an  tni^eaKh^ent<if  the  j>olftical  judgmento^ 
government,  because'  the  dt^cbvery  onght  to  have  been  made  be<J 
fona  the  e^jieliM  was  incwrred, .  This  aingle  circumstanoe,  yel) 
fresh  in  every  nifam^  mfndf'ia'aiyflteisnt  to  create  a  suapicionv 
whether  the  pvea^rH  moa'sures  aro'Wiiora^wisbly  founded  than  the 
former  ones ;  and  wtiefther  experiefice  may  nof  ppove^  that  goin^ 
to  war  for  tbe^  sake  of  the  stadtholder^  orfOr  the  hope  of  retauimg^ 
a  partial  interest  in  Holland,  which  under  any  eonneiion,  can  from 
oircumstancea  be'  no  mora-  th^  a  neutral  poiwact  is  not  as  wvafc 
potiey'afr.9oi«g40'«MV»lotTataaitAaMitaiii.  ji'» \  ^  .  i .  ^  %.- 
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^  If  Englaad  is  powerful  enough  to  maintain  her  own  grouni  and 
consequence  in  the  world  as  an  independeig  nation,  she  needs  no 
foreign  connexion.  If  she  is  not,  the  fact  contradicts  the  popular 
opinion  that  she  is.  Therefore^  either  her  politics  are  wrong,  or 
her  true  condition  is  not  what  she  supposes  it  to  be.  Either  she 
must  give  up  her  opinion  to  justify  her  politics,  or  renounce  her 
l^litios  to  vindicate  her  opinion* 

<  If  some  kind  of  connexion  with  Holland  is  supposed  to  be  an 
object  worthy  some  expense  to  obtain,  it  may  be  asked  why  was 
that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon  her  in  the  last  war  I 
If  it  was  not  then  worth  preserving  without  expense,  is  it  now 
worth  re  obtaining  at  a  vast  expense  ?  If  the  Hollanders  do  .not 
like  the  English,  can  they  be  made  to  like  them  against  their 
wills  ?  If  it  shall  be  said  that  under  the  former  connexion  they 
were  unfriendly,  will  they  be  more  friendly  under  any  other  7— 
They  were  then  in  as  free  a  situation  to  choose  as  any  future  cir« 
cumstances  can  make  them,  and,  therefore,  the  national  govern^ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  country  can  be  easily  discovered  i  for  it  sig* 
m6es  not  what  or  who  a  stadiholder  may  be,  that  which  governs 
Holland  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  il 
will  follow  this  line  in  spite  of  politics.  Interest  is  as  predomi- 
nant and  as  silent  in  its  operations  as  love ;  it  resists  all  the  at- 
tempts of  force,  and  countermines  all  the  stratagem  of  control. 

The  most  able  English  statesmen  and  politicians  have  always 
held  it  as  a  principle,  that  foreign  connexions  served  only  to  em- 
barrass and  exhaust  England.  That  sprroanded  by  the  oceao 
she  could  not  be  invaded,  as  countries  are  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  her  insular  situation  dictated  to  her  a  difierent 
system  of  politics  to  what  those  countries  required,  and  that  to  be 
leagued  with  them  was  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  situation  to  a 
eapricious  system  of  politics.  That  though  she  might  serve  them 
they  c6uld  not  much  serve  her,  and  that  m  the  service  must  at  all 
times  be  paid  for,  it  could  always  be  procured  wheft  it  was  want- 
ed ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  this  line  than  to 
embarrass  herself  with  speculative  alliances  that  served  rather  to 
draw  her  into  a  continental  war  on  their  account,  than  extrin^e 
her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own  account. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  aSurs  of  Holland,  and  of  the  inade- 
quacy uf  Holland  as  an  object  of  war,  we  will  proceed  to  show 
>it  aeitber  Englaad  aor  Fnaee  fM  m  %«QftdiiioB  la  fo  to  wax^ 


and  that  there  is  no  present  object  to  the  one  or  the  other  to  recon>- 
Dense  the  expense  that  each  must  be  at,  or  atone  to  the  subjects 
of  either  for  the  additional  burdens  that  must  bo  brought  upon 
them.  I  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the  manufacturers,  of 
die  tradesmen,  of  the  farmer,  and  of  all  those  on  whom  the  real 
burden  of  taxes  fall — but  above  all,  I  defend  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  any  rumor  of  war  will  be  popular 
among  a  great  number  of  ]>eop1e  in  London. — There  are  thousands 
who  live  by  it :  it  is  their  harvest ;  and  the  clamor  which  those 
people  keep  up  in  newspapers  and  conversations  passes  unsus- 
piciously for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  till  afler  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  that  the  deception  is  discovered. 

Such  people  are  continually  holding  up,  in  very  magnified  terms, 
the  weahh  of  the  nation,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  France,  as 
reasons  for  commencing  a  war,  xiithout  knowing  any  thing  of 
either  of  these  subjects. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  false,  as  will  be  here* 
after  shown,  it  certainly  indicates  a  vileness  in  the  national  disposi- 
tion of  any  country,  that  will  make  the  accidental  internal  difficulties 
to  which  all  nations  are  subject,  and  sometimes  encumbered  with, 
a  reason  for  making  wai*  upon  them.  The  amazing  increase  and 
magnitude  of  the  paper  currencjr  now  floating  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, exposes  her  to  a  shock  as  much  more  tremendous  than  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South  Sea  funds,  as 
the  quantity  of  credit  and  paper  currency  is  now  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  Whenever  such  a  circumstance  shall  happen, 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  im- 
pressed with  the  danger,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  baseness  in 
France  to  make  the  distress  and  misfortune  of  England  a  cause 
and  opportunity  for  making  war  upon  her,  yet  this  hideous  in- 
fidelity is  publicly  avowed  in  England.  The  bankruptcy  of  1719, 
was  precipitated  by  the  great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and 
the  confidence  which  people  placed  in  them.  Is  not  credit 
making  infinitely  greater  strides  now  than  it  made  then  ?  Is  not 
confidence  equally  as  blmd  now  as  at  that  day  ?  The  people  then 
stipposed  themselves  as  wise  as  they  do  now,  yet  they  were  miser- 
ably deceived,  and  the  deception  that  has  once  happened  will 
happ«o  again  finom  the  tame  cause*. 


Credit  is  npt  money,  and  therefore  it  is  not  )>ay,  neither  caii  tt 
be  put  in  the  place  of  money  ip  the  end.  It  is  only  the  means  of 
getting  into  debt^  not  the  means  of  getting  out,  otherwise  the  na* 
tionai  debt  could  not  accumulate ;  and  the  delusion  Which  nations 
Are  Under  respe(^tiag  the  extension  of  credit  is  exsjclly  like  that 
which  every  man  feels  respecting  life,  the  end  is  always  ilearer 
than  was  expected  ;  and  we  become  bankrupts  in  time  by  the 
same  delusion  that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  property. 

The  little  which  nations  know,  or  are  sometimes  willing  to  ktiow 
of  each  other^  3i3nre8  to  precipitate  them  ipto  wars  which  neither 
would  have  undertaken^  had  they  fully  known  the  extent  of  the 
power  and  circumstances  of  each  other ;  it  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  place  the  circumstances  of  £ngland  and  France  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  natioa  mu9t 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account.  By  accidental  circumstances  is 
meant)  those  temporary  disjointings  and  derangements  of  its  id- 
lemal  system  which  every  nation  in  the. world  is  subject  to,  and 
which  Hke  accidental  fits  of  sickness  m  the  human  body,  prevents 
in  the  interim  the  full  exertion  and  exercise  of  its  natural  powers. 

The  substantial  basis  of  the  power  of  a  nation  arises  out  of  it# 
population,  its  wealth,  and  its  revenues.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  £ach  of  these  will  be  spoken  of 
as  we  proceed. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a  nation  confiding  too 
much  on  its  natural  strength,  is  leds  inclined  to  be  active  in  its 
opertLtions  than  one  of  less  natural  powers  who  is  obliged  to  sup> 
ply  that  deficiency  by  encreasing  its  exertions.  This  has  often 
been  the  case  between  England  and  France.  The  activity  of 
England,  arising  (torn  its  fears,  has  sometimes  exceeded  the  exei> 
tions  of  France  reposing  on  its  confidence. 

But  as  this  depends  on  the  accidental  disposition  of  a  people, 
it  will  not  always  be  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  to  every 
roan  who  has  lately  been  In  France,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
change  is  working  itself  in  the  minds'  of  the  people  pf  that  nation. 
A  spirit  that  will  render  France  exceedingly  formidable  whenever 
its  government  shall  embrace  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  doub- 
ling its  strength  by  allying,  if  it  may  be  so  expre^ed  (for  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  express  a  new  idea  by  ojd  ternjs)  the  majesty  of  the  sove* 
reign  with  the  majesty  of  the  nation ;  for  of  all  alliances  that  it 


■finitelj  the  strongest  and  the  aafiMft  to  be  tnistsd  to,  becaiifle 
the  interest  so  formed,  and  operating  against  external  enemies 
oaa  never  te  divided. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  rule,  (hat  a  subjed  9(  any  country 
attached  to  the  government  on.  the  pnoeiplea  above  iaentioned« 
18  ef  twice  the  valw  lie  wae  befbre*  Freedom  in.  the  subject  is 
not  «  diaiiAutionvas  was  formeri^  believed^  of  tbe  |>ower  of 
goverment,  but  an  iacreaso  of  it.  Yet  the  progress  by  which 
changes  of  Hm  kind  are  effedad*  tequitee  to  be  xHcely  attended 

to*  ■    V        >      '  -I    /         It.  ' .    .  . « 

Were  govemmentfl  to  offer  ireedoiB  to  the  t>eopleft  or  to  show 
an  anxiety  lor  that  porpose^  the  ofler  most  probably  would  be 
rtjocted.  The  pui^se  fer  whieh  it  wte  oAfod  might  be  mis- 
trasted.  Thenefere  the  desire  must  originnte  with,  and  proceed 
from  llie  mass  of  the  people,  9nd  when  the  impiessioa  becomes 
universal,  and  not  before,  is  die  important  saooieni  for  the  most 
effectual  consolidation  of  national  sMiriigth^ml  greatness  that  can 
take  pbce*     • 

While  this  .^ange  is  wovking^  Ihere  will  appear  a  kind  of 
diaos  in  the  nation;  but  the  creaiaoo  we  enjoy  arose,  out  of 
diaes,  and  our  gteaJest  Messinga  appear  to  have  a  confused 
beginning. 

Therefore  we  may  take  it  for  gmnied,  that  what  has  at  this 
moosent  the  appearaace  of  disonder  in  Franeei  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  links  in  that  great  cham  of  circttmstanoes  by  which 
nations  acquire  the  summit  of  their  greatness.  The  provincial 
assemblies  already  begun  in  Franoe,  are  as  ful1|  or  ralber  a  fuller 
rapreseatation  of  the  people  than  die,  pariiaments  of  England 


The  Frenehyor,  as  they  weiw  formerly  called,  the  Franks,  (from 
whence  eame  the  fingli^  word  frank  and  free)  were  once  the 
(leest  people-  in  £on»pe ;  and  an  nations lappOer  to  have  their  pe- 
ric^ical  revolutions,  it  is  very  probable  they  will  be  so  again. 
The  change  is  already  begun.  The  people  o£  France,  iis  it  was 
before  observed,  are  beginning  to  thikk  for  themselves*  and  the 
people  of  England  red^^ning  up  the  prerogativo  of  thinking. 

We  shaH  now  proceed  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Eog- 
httid  end  France  as  1o  population,  revenoes  and  wealth,  and  show 
iwt  MiAW'  U  k  a  aspditioa  pf.  goioi  le  wy,  and  that  svar  oaa 
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greater  than  dl  the  mone}!  in  Leodon^  kieludmg  the  bankers  a«4 
the  bank  amount  too.  In  ihoit,  every  thin^  shows,  that  the  rage 
that  overrun  AfDerica«  for  paper  money  or  paper  currency,  has 
reached  to  EUigland  under  another  name.  There  it  wae  called 
continental  money,  and  here  it  is' eaUedtenk  nates*  But  it  sfg-^ 
nifies  not  what  name  it  bears,  if  the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  re* 
demption. 

There  is  likewise  another  circumstapea  that  cannot  fail  to 
strike  with  some  force  when  it  is  mentioned,  beeaniee  every  man 
that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  money  tntnaaettofls,  will  f^el  the' 
truth  of  it,  though  he  may  not  befbre  have  reflected  upon  it  It 
is  the  embarrassed  condition  into  which  the  gold  coin  is  thrown 
by  the  necesisity  of  weighing  it,  and  by  refusmg  guinetoe  that  aft^ 
even  stahding  weight,  and  there  appear  to  be  but  few  heavy  on^. 
'Whether  this  is  intended  to  (brco  the  paper  currency  into  circular 
tion,  b  not  here  attempted  to  be  asserted,  hot  iC  certainly  has  that 
effect  to  a  very  great  degree,,  because  people,  rather  tlnm  submit 
to  the  trouble  and  haaard  of  weighing,  will  talBe  paper  in^rsfef^ 
ence  to  money.     This  was  onbe  the  case  in  America. 

The  natural  effect  of  increasing  and  contSnuing  to  increaw 
paper  ciirrencies  is  that  of  banishing  the  real  money.  Tfafr 
shadow  takes  place  of  the  substance  till  the  country  is  lefl  witk 
only  shadows  in  its  hands. 

A  trade  that  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  real  money  in  m 
country,  cannot  be  styled  a  profitable  tnd^  ;  yet  this  is  cevfainly 
the  case  with  England:  and  as  to  credit,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  a'ililse  belief^  b0 
well  as  on  real  ability. 

In  Amsteijdam,  the  money  deposited  in*  the  bank  is  neiwt9lNM 
out  again.  The  depositors  wliton  they  have  debts  to  pay,  tMinsfer 
their  right  to.  the  peraens  to  t^faom  they  are  indebted^  and  thoBO 
again  proceed  by  the  same  practice,  and  the  transfer  of  the  righH 
goes  for  payment:  now  could  all  the<  money  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  be  pnVaiely  removed  away,  and  the  matter 
be  kept  a  secret,  the  ignorance  cnr  the  belief  4faat  the  mcmey  Va# 
still  there,  woukl  give  the  same  credit  as  if  it  had  not  been  t^mov^ 
ed.  In  short,  credit  is  often  no  more  than  opiwott,  and  the  di^ 
ference  between  credit  and  money,  is,  that  money  requires  no 
opioion  ^  ai^ifOKt  ii. 
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AH  the  countriM  in  Earope  annaally  increase  in  their  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  except  England.  By  the  registers  kept  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  the  two  ports  into  which  the  gold  and  silver  from 
South  America  are  imported,  it  appears  that  above  eighty  millions 
sterling  have  been  imported  within  twenty  years>  This  has 
spread  itself  over  Europe  and  increased  the  quantity  in  all  the 
countries  on  the  continent ;  yet  twenty  years  ago  there  was  as 
much  gold  and  silver  in  England  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

The  value  of  the  silver  imported  into  Europe  exceeds  U)at  of  the 
|old,  yet  every  one  can  see  there  is  no  increase  of  silver  coin  in 
England  ;  very  little  silver  coin  appearing,  except  what  are  called 
Birmingham  shillings,  which  have  a  faint  impression  of  king  Wilt 
liam  on  one  side,  and  are  smooth  on  the  other. 

In  what  is  the  profits  of  trade  to  show  itself  but  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  trade,  money  ?  An 
increase  of  paper  is  not  an  increase  of  national  money,  and  the 
confounding  paper  and  money  together,  or  not  attending  to  the 
d^tinction,  is  a  rock  that  the  nation  will  one  day  split  upon. 

Whether  the  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners,  or  the  trsde  to 
the  East  Indies,  or  the  nation  embroiling  itself  in  foreign  wars,  or 
whether  the  amount  of  trade  which  England  carries  on  with  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  collectively  taken,  balances  itself  with- 
out profit ;  whether  one  or  all  of  these  is  the  cause,  why  the 
quantity  of  money  does  not  increase  in  England,  is  not,  in  this 
place,  the  object  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  fact  and  not  the  cause  that 
is  the  matter  here  treated  of. 

Men  immersed  in  trade  and  the  ooncems  of  a  compttng-housoy 
are  not  the  most  speculative  in  national  affairs,  nor  always  the 
best  judges  of  them.  Accustomed  to  run  risks  in  trade,  they  are 
habitually  prepared  to  run  risks  with  government,  and  though  they 
are  the  firzit  to  suiibr,  they  are  often  the  last  to  foresee  an  evil. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  look  towards  the  manufactures.  A  great 
d'eal  has  been  said  of  their  flourishing  condition,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  too  much,  for  it  may  again  be  asked,  where  is  the  pro- 
fit if  there  is  no  increase  of  money  ? 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  manufkct^re  of  England, 
and  this  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  its  branches . 

*  From  1763  to  1777,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  peaoa,  the  regisiered  inv 
portations  of  gold  and  silver  into  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  was  seventy  millions  siec: 
Itng,  besides  what  was  privately  landed. 
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The  eity  of  NoVwich,  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  England, 
and  wholly  dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacturot  is  at  this  day, 
in  a  verj  impoverished  condition,  owing  to  the  decline  of  its  trade. 

But  not  to  rest  the  matter  on  a  general  assertion^  or  embarrass 
ft  with  numerous  statements,  we  will  produce  a  circumstance  by 
which  the  whole  progress  of  the  trade  may  be  ascertained. 

So  long  as  thirty  yeara  ago,  the  price  paid  to  the  spinnere  of 
wool  was  one  shilling  for  twenty-four  skeins,  each  skein  contain* 
ing  five  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  This,  according  to  the  term  of 
the  trade,  was  giving  a  shilling  for  a  shilling.  A  good  hand  would 
spin  twelve  skeins,  which  was  six  pence  a  day. 

According  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  increased  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  life,  they  certainly  ought  now  to  get  at  least 
fifteen  pence,  for  what  thirty  yeare  ago  they  got  one  shilling.  But 
such  is  the  decline  of  the  trade,  that  the  case  is  directly  the  con- 
trary. They  now  get  but  nine  pence  for  the  shilling,  that  is,  they 
get  but  nine  pence  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  shilling* 
Can  these  people  cry  out  for  war,  when  they  are  already  half 
mined  by  the  decline  of  trade,  and  half  devoured  by  the  increase 
of  taxes  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes  which  that  part  of 
the  country  suffers,  and  which  will  extend  to  othera.  The  Nor- 
folk farmere  were  the  firat  who  went  into  the  practice  of  manuring 
their  land  with  mnrl ;  but  time  has  shown  that  though  it  gave  a* 
vigour  to  the  land  for  some  yeara,  it  operated  in  the  end  to  exhaust 
its  stamina  ;  that  the  londs  in  many  parts  are  worse  than  before 
they  begun  to  marl,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  marl  a  second 
time. 

The  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
have  had  of  late  a  considerable  spring,  but  this  appeare  to  bd 
rather  on  speculation  than  certainty.  The  speculations  on  the 
American  market  have  failed,  and  that  on  Russia  is  becoming 
very  precarious.  Experience  likewise  was  wanting  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  would 
give  sale  to,  and  it  is  most  probable  the  estimations  have  been  too 
high,  more  especially  as  English  goods  will  now  become  un- 
popular in  France,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  present  inju- 
dicious rupture 

But  in  the  best  state  which  manufactures  can  be  in,  they  are 
vnryuiwtaUle  aouroes  of  tiational  wealUk     The  raaapns  aro,  that 
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tbej  seldooi  continue  long  in  one  state.  The  market  for  them 
dependu  upon  the  caprice  of  fashions,  and  sometimes  of  politics 
in  foreign  countries,  and  they  are  at  all  times  exposed  to  rivalship 
as  well  as  to  change.  The  Americans  have  already  several  man- 
ufactures among  them,  which  they  prefer  to  the  English,  such  ats 
axes,  sc3rthes,  sickles,  hoes,  planes,  nails,  &c.  Window  glass 
which  was  once  a  considerahle  article  of  exportation  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  the  Aniericans  now  procure  from  other  coun*  , 
tries,  nearly  as  good  as  the  English  crown  glass,  and  but  httle 
dearer  than  the  common  green  window  glass. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  pens  have  been  dis- 
played to  show  what  is  called  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
England,  and  yet  all  of  them  haVe  stepped  short  of  the  grand 
p<Hnt,  that  is,  they  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  shipping,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  tonnage  have 
been  employed  of  late  years  than  formerly  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  present 
iashioa  of  the  world  is  commerce,  and  the  quantity  increases  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England. 

But  the  object  of  all  trade  is  profit,  and  profit  shows  itself,  not 
by  au  increase  of  paper  currency,  for  that  may  be  nationally  had 
without  the  trouble  of  trade,  but  by  an  increase  of  real  money  ; 
therefore  the  estimation  should  have  ended,  not  in  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  but  in  the  comparalive 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 

Had  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  increased  in  England,  the 
ministerial  writera  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  shipping  and 
tonnage ;  but  if  they  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  they  must 
koow  thai  it  does  not  increase,  and  that  the  deception  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  increase  of  paper  money,  and  diat  as  paper  continues 
to  merease,  gold  and  silver  will  diminish.  Poorer  in  wealth,  and 
richer  in  delusion. 

Something  is  radically  wrong,  and  time  will  dbcover  it  to  ba 
putting  paper  in  the  room  of  money. 

Out  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  whieh 
must  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  South  America  since 
the  commencement  of  the  peace  before  last,  it  does  not  appear 
that  England  has  derived  or  retains  any  portion  of  it. 

M.  Neckar  states  the  annual  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  that  isy  the  proportion  which  France  draws,  of  the  bxucmbI 
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importation  into  Europe,  to  be  upwards  of  ofie  million  sterling. 
But  England,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  does  not  appear  to 
l»ve  increased  in  any  thing  but  paper  currency^ 

Gnsdulity  is  wealth  while  credulity  lasts,  and  credit  is,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  the  child  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  more 
faith  to  believe  paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe  a  man  could 
go  into  a  quart  bottle ;  and  the  nation  whose  credulity  can  be 
imposed  upon  by  bottle  conjuring,  can,  for  a  time,  be  imposed 
upon  by  paper  conjuring. 

From  these  matters  we  pass  on  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  national  debt,  which  is  another  species  of  paper  currency. 

In  short,  to  whatever  point  the  eye  is  directed,  whether  to  the 
money,  the  paper,  the  manufactures,  the  taxes,  or  the  debt,  the 
inability  of  supporting  a  war  is  evident,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
carry  it  on  by  fleecing  the  skin  over  people's  ears  by  taxes  ;  and 
therefore  the  endangering  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  for- 
eign afiairs,  from  which  England  can  derive  no  possible  advan- 
tage, is  an  absurd  and  ruinous  system  of  politics. 

Francei  perhaps,  is  not  in  a  better  situation,  and  therefore,  a 
war  where  both  must  lose,  and  wherein  they  could  only  act  the 
oart  of  seconds,  must  historically  have  been  denominated  a  boy- 
ish, foolish,  unnecessary  quarreK 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  dtfierent  manner  of 
carrying  on  War  since  the  revolution  to  vriiat  was  the  practice  be- 
fore. 

Before  the  revolution  the  intervals  of  peace  and  war  always 
found  means  to  pay  off  the  expense,  and  leave  the  nation  clear 
of  incumbrance  at  the  commencement  of  any  succeeding  war ; 
and  even  for  some  years  after  the  revolution  this  pmcttce  was 
continued. 

From  the  year  1688,  (the  era  of  the  revolution)  to  the  year 
1702,  a  period  of  fourteen  years^  the  sums  borrowed  by  govern^ 
ment  at  different  times,  amounted  Ut  forty-four  millions  ;  yet  this 
aura  was  paid  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  Was  borrowed ;  thirty-four 
millions  was  paid  off,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1702. 
This  was  a  greater  exertion  than  the  nation  haa  «v«r  made  aiace« 
ler  •xartion  is  not  in  borrowing  but  in  paying. 
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From  that  time  wars  have  been  carried  on  by  borrowing  and 
funding  the  capital  on  a  perpetual  interest,  instead  of  paying  it  off, 
and  thereby  continually  carrying  forward  and  accumulating  the 
weight  and  expense  of  every  war  into  the  next*  By  this  means 
that  which  was  light  at  first  becomes  immensely  heavy  at  last. 
The  nation  has  now  on  its  shoulders  the  weight  of  all  the  wars 
from  the  time  of  queen  Anne.  This  practice  is  exactly  like  that 
of  loading  a  horse  with  a  feather  M  a  time  till  you  break  his 
back. 

The  national  debt  exhibits  at  this  day  a  striking  novelty.  It 
has  travelled  on  in  a  circular  progression  till  the  amount  of  the 
■nnaal  interest  has  exactly  overtaken,  or  become  equal  to,  the  first 
capital  of  the  national  debt,  nine  miUionB,  Here  begins  the 
evkleoce  of  the  predictions  so  long  foretold  by  the  ablest  calcula* 
tors  in  the  nation.  The  interest  will  in  succession  overtake  all 
the  succeeding  capitals,  and  that  with  the  proportioned  rapidity 
with  which  those  capitals  accumulated ;  because  by  continuing 
the  practice,  not  only  higher  and  higher  premiums  must  be  given 
for  loans>  but  the  money,  or  rather  the  paper,  will  not  go  so  far  as 
it  fomeriy  did,  and  therefore  the  debt  will  increase  with  a  con- 
tinual increasing  velocity. 

The  expense  of  every  war  since  the  national  debt  began,haa,  upon 
an  average,  been  double  the  expense  of  the  war  preceding  it ;  the 
expense  of  the  next  war  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions,  which 
will  increase  the  annual  interest  to  at  least  seventeen  millions,  and 
consequently  the  taxes  in  the  eame  proportion  ;  the  following  war 
will  increase  the  interest  to  thirty-three  millions,  and  a  third  war 
will  mount  up  the  interest  to  sixty-five  millions.  This  b  not 
going  on  in  the  spirit  of  prediction,  but  taking  what  has  already 
been  as  a  rule  for  what  will  again  be,  and  therefore  the  nation  has 
bat  a  miserable  prospect  to  look  at.  The  weight  of  accumulat- 
ing interest  ib  not  much  felt  till  after  many '  years  have  passed 
over;  but  when  it  begins  to  be  heavy,  as  it  does  now,  the  burden 
increases  like  that  of  parcbasing  a  horse  with  a  farthing  for  the 
first  nail  of  the  shoe  and  doubling  iL 

As  to  Mr  PiU's  scheme  of  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
a  million  a  year,  apiplied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  will  turn 
out,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  frivolous  project : 
lor  if  a  minister  has. not  experience  enough  to  distinguish  a 
frwlhfir  floating  in  the  air^  from  the  god  of  war*  nor  the   cla^ 
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mours  and  interest  of  those  who  are  sedcing  for  jobs  and 
contracts,  from  the  voice  and  interests  of  the  people,  he  will 
soon  precipitate  the  nation  into  some  unnecessary  war;  and 
therefore  any  scheme  of  redemption  of  the  debt,  founded  on  the 
supposed  continuance  of  peace,  wil^  with  such  conductt  be  nio 
more  than  a  balloon. 

That  the  funding  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  human  body  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  death.  The  event  is  as  fixed  as  fate^ 
unless  it  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  because  we  are  not  dead 
we  are  not  to  die. 

The  consequence  of  the  funding  scheme,  even  if  no  other 
event  takes  place,  will  be  to  create  two  violent  parties  in  the 
nation.  The  one,  goaded  by  the  continual  increase  of  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest ;  the  other  reaping  a  benefit  from  the  taxes  by 
receiving  the  interest.  This  is  very  strongly  shadowed  forth, 
like  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Commercial  Atlas,  in  his  observations  on  the  national  debt 

The  slumber  that  for  several  years  has  overshadowed  the  nation 
in  all  matters  of  public  finance,  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  for 
ever.  The  people  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  never  will.  But  if  a  supposed 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  between  five  and  six  millions  storw 
ling,  in  the  finances  of  France  (for  the  writer  undertakes  not 
,to  judge  of  the  fact)  has  awakened  that  whole  nation,  a  people 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  docile  in  all  national  matters,  surely  the 
people  oT  England  will  not  be  less  attentive  to  their  rights  and 
properties.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  the  inference  will  bd 
fairly  drawn,  that  England  is  losing  the  spirit  thai  France  is 
taking  up,  and  that  it  is  an  ingenious  device  in  the  ministry  to 
compose  the  nation  to  unpopular  and  unnecessary  taxes,  by 
shamming  a  victory  when  there  was  no  enemy  at  hand. 

In  short  every  war  serves  to  increase  every  kind  of  paper 
currency  in  the  nation,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  sending  it  to  Prussia  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  credulity  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  Eng* 
lish  character ;  and  this  has  in  no  instance  shown' itself  more  than 
in  mistaking  ptfper  for  money,  except  it  be  in  the  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  mistaking  the  debt  of  the  nation  for  liches.  But  tht 
suspicion  is  begining  to  awaken. 
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We  will  dose  this  article  with  observing,  that  a  new  kind  of 
paper  currency  has  arisen  within  a  few  years,  which  is  that 
of  country  bank  notes ;  almost  every  town  now  has  its  bank,  its 
paper  mint,  and  the  coinage  of  paper  has  bee6nie  universal.  In 
the  mean  time  the  melting  down  the  light  guineas,  and  recoining 
them,  passes  with  those  who  know  no  better,  for  an  increase  of 
money ;  because  every  new  guinea  they  see,  and  which  is  but 
■eldom,  they  naturally  suppose  to  be  a  guinea  more,  when  it  is 
really  nothing  else  than  an  old  guinea  pew  cast 

From  this  account  of  the  money,  paper,  and  national  debt  of 
England,  we  proceed  to  compare  it  with  the  money,  paper,  and 
national  debt  of  France. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  paper  has  not  the  same  credit  in 
France  which  it  has  in  England,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is 
much  less  of  it.  This  has  naturally  operated  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  and  prevent  the  increase 
of  paper. 

The  highest  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
England,  as  already  stated,  is  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  graded  thereon,  immense. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  is  ninety  millions 
■terling,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  trifling. 
France,  therefore,  has  a  long  run  of  credit  in  reserve,  which 
England  has  already  expended ;  and  it  will  naturally  follow, 
that  when  the  government  of  France  and  the  nation  shall  adjust 
their  differences  by  an  amicable  embrace  of  each  other,  that  this 
reserved  credit  will  be  brought  forth,  and  the  power  of  France 
wiU  be  doubly  increased.  The  adjustment  of  these  differences 
is  but  the  business  of  a  day,  whenever  its  government  shall  see 
the  proper  moment  for  doing  it,  and  nothing  would  precipitate 
this  event  more  than  a  war.  The  cry  of  war,  from  the  injudi- 
cious provocations  given  by  the  British  ministry,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous effect  of  the  commercial  treaty,  is  becoming  popular 
in  France. 

The  near  situation  of  France  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  two  ' 
countries  which  import  gold  and  silver,  and  her  manufactures 
being  better  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  those  countries, 
than  the  manufactures  of  England,  give  her  superior  opporti^ 
nities  of  drawing  money  into  the  nation,  and  as  she  has  but  little 
tnde  to  tl)e  EasI  Indies,  the  money  so  drawn  in  is  not  drawn 
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out  again  as  in  England.  Another  advantage  is,  that  from  thq 
greatness  of  her  dominions  she  has  no  occasion  to  waste  her 
wealth  in  hiring  foreign  troops,  as  is  the  practice  with  England ; 
and  a  third  advantage  is,  that  the  money  which  England  sqoao- 
ders  in  Prussia  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  serves  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  France,  because  a  considerable  part  of 
it  centres  there,  through  the  medium  of  her  commerce. 

Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  is  forty  shillings ; 
the  money  per  head  in  France  is  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 
which  is  nearly  double. 

The  national    debt    of  England,  compared    to    the  whole 

amount  of  money  in  the  nation,  is  as  ^twelve  to  one,  that  is, 

the  debt  is  twelve  times  greater  than  all  the  money  amounts 

to. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  compared  to  the  whole  amount 

of  her  money,  is  considerably  less  than  as  two  are  to  one,  that 

is,  her  debt  is  not  so  much  as  twice  the  amount  of  her  money. 

France,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  has  an  immense  credit  in 

reserve  whenever  the  settlement  of  her  present  internal  differ- 

ences  shall  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  employing  it,  and 

that  period,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  England,  is  hastening 

on. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  France 
are  nearly  equal,  being  nine  milliana  sterling;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  France  are  only  life  annuities.  The  interest,  therefore, 
of  her  debt  lessens  every  year,  and  she  will  have  a  surplus  up  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  is  on  perpetual  interest ;  there- 
fore, without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose,  she  can  discharge 
her  whole  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time  in  which  it  can 
be  done  in  'England,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  with  his  ad- 
ditional tax  of  a  million  a  year. 

But  let  the  ev^nt  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  be  what  it  may,  as  to 
reducing  the  debt,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to 
accompany  it,  which  is,  that  of  making  it  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment, in  executing  this  plan,  to  undermine  the  interest  of 
its  creditors,  or  the  value  of  the  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing at  a  cheaper  rate. 
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The  plan  is  founds  on  the  presuniption  otn  long  uninterrupted 
peace,  and  that  future  loans  would  not  be  wanted,  which  cannot 
now  be  expected,  for  France  in  her  turn  is  getting  into  a 
temper  for  war.  The  plan  naturally  strikes  at  the  credit 
of  government,  in  contracting  further  debts,  for  were  a  loan 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  the  subscribers  naturally  perceiving 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  government  to  undermine  them  as 
soon  they  became  creditors,  would  consequently  seek  to  se- 
cure themselves  by  demanding  higher  premiums  at  first  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  premium  of  thirty  per  cent  is  now  as 
good  as  ten  was  before,  and  therefore  the  plan,  in  case  of  a 
war,  instead  of  lessening  the  debt,  serves  to  push  it  more  rapid- 
ly on. 

The  minister  certainly  never  understood  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  his  plan,  or  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  done. 
The  plan  has  two  edges,  while  he  has  supposed  it  to  have  only 
one.     It  strikes  at  the  debt  in  peace,  and  at  the  credit  in  war. 

The  gentleman  who  originally  furnished  the  minister  with  this 
plau,  now  gives  it  totally  up.  He  knew  its  operation  both  ui 
peace  and  war,  but  the  minister  appears  not  to  have  comprehend- 
ed it :  but  if  ho  has  made  a  mistake,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
must  be  his  apology. 

The  plan,  unless  it  should  be  altered,  that  is  given  out  for 
providing  for  the  expense  of  the  late  armaments,  is,  in  reality, 
no  other  than  the  American  plan  of  paper  money,  and  it  is 
▼ery  probable  that  the  minister  has  received  it  from  some 
American  refugee. 

The  plan  given  out  is,  that  the  minister  is  to  borrow  the  iMmejf 
of  the  bank.  Here  is  the  delusion.  The  name  of  money  cov 
ers  the  deception.  For  the  case  is,  that  the  bank  does  not  lend 
die  real  money,  but  it  issues  out  an  emission  of  bank  paper^ 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  there  will  be  no  run  upon  the  bank 
in  consequence  of  such  an  extraordinary  emission,  but  if  there 
should,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  in  foreseeing  the  issue. 

There  are  those  who  remember  that  on  a  former  run  the 
bank  was  obliged  to  prolong  the  time  by  paying  shillings  and 
sixpences,  and  it  is  universally  credited  that  a  quantity  of  silver 
u  now  preserved  in  the  bank  for  the  same  purpose  $  but  the 
<levice,  to  every  person  of  reflection,  shows  that  the  capital  is 
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not  equal  to  the  demands,  and  that  the  chapter  of  accideols  is 
«part  of  the  bible  of  the  baDk. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  not  the  govemmeat  issue  the 
paper  instead  of  the  bank  1  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  the  end«  only  with  this  difference  io  the 
mode,  that  were  the  government  to  do  it,  it  would  be  too 
visible  a  system  of  paper  currency,  and  that  disguise  is  neces- 
sary. 

Having  recourse  to  the  bank,  is  a  kind  of  playing  the  bank 
off  against  the  funds.  Fighting  one  kind  of  paper  against 
another,  and  in  the  combat  both  of  them  will  be  sufferers. 

In  short,  the  delusion  of  paper  riches  is  working  as.  rapidly  in 
England  as  it  did  in  America.  A  young  and  inexperienced 
minister,  like  a  young  and  inexperienced  congress,  may  suppose 
that  he  sees  mines  of  wealth  in  a  printing  press,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  exhausted  while  there  is  paper  and  ink  enough  to  print 
paper  money. — Every  new  emission,  until  the  delusion  bursts, 
will  appear  to  the  nation  an  increase  of  wealth*  Every  mer- 
chant's coffisra  will  appear  a  treasury,  and  he  will  swell  witn 
paper  riches,  until  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

When  a  bank  makes  too  free  with  its  paper,  it  exposes  itself  iu 
much  the  same  manner  which  a  government  does  that  makes  too 
free  with  its  power :  too  much  v^dit  is  as  bad  as  too  little ;  and 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  governing  too  much,  as  well  in  a  bank,  as 
\\i  government.  Bui  nothing  exposes  a  bank  ipore  than  being 
under  the  influence,  instead  of  the  protection,  of  government, 
and  whenever  either  the  property  or  the  credit  of  a  bank,  can  be 
commanded  or  influenced  by  a  government,  or  minister,  its 
aestruction  is  not  far  off. 

We  have  now  stated  the  comparative  condition  of  England  and 
France,  as  to  money  matters.  But  there  yet  remains  some  things, 
uecessary  to  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed  in  ii^  world  to  mistake 
disposition  for  condition. 

France,  with  a  much  better  permanaat  coi^ition  for  war 
than  England,  is  in  a  less  disposition  to  enter  into  one,  and 
this  disposition  in  her  is  mistaken  in  England  for  want  of  condi- 
tion :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  disposition  in  England 
^or  war  is  mistaken  by  ber  for  a  condition  to  undertake  and 
cany  oneon. 
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There  app^rs  a  uniformity  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  Irom 
Individ iinl  animals  up  to  nations.  The  smaller  animals  are  al- 
ways the  most  fretftil,  passionate,  and  insulting.  They  mistake 
temper  for  strength,  and  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  vexatious  imp^- 
ttiosity  ;  while  larger  X)nes  go  calmly  on,  and  require  repeated 
provocations  to  incense  them.  France  may  yet  be  aggravatc^d 
into  a  war,  and  very  probably  will.  Where  the  condition  exists, . 
llic  disposition  may  at  any  time  take  place.  \  We  may  create 
temper,  but  we  cannot  create  strength. 

While  the  literature  of  England  preserves  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  nations  of  £urope,  her  national  character  is  most 
niisenibly  aufiering  in  the  world  through  her  newspapers. ,  The 
most  barefaced  perfidiousness,  the  most  abandoned  principles 
are  daily  propagated.  A  total  disregard  to  all  the  obligations  of 
national  faith  and  honour  are  publicly  professed.  Instead  of 
that  true  greatness  of  heart,  that  generous  disdain  of  vulgar  lit^ 
tleness  that  ought  always  to  accompany  the  disputes  of  nation?, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  mean«buse  and  low  scurrility.  ^ 
This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conclude  with  a  few  additional  obs^r- 
vat  ions  on  the  state  of  politics.  ' 

For  several  weeks  the  nation  was  amused  with  the  daily  ru- 
mours of  some  great  cabinet  secret,  and  admiring  how  profound- 
ly the  secret  was  kept,  when  the  only  secret  was,  that  there  ^^as 
no  secret  to  divulge. 

But  this  opinion  of  a  secret  very  well  shows  that  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  or  the 
supposition  of  some  great  secret  would  not  have  taken  place,  a^ 
the  atTairs  of  the  stadtholder  were  then  publicly  known.  It  show^- 
that  the  nation  did  not  think  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  a  sufh- 
cieot  reason  for  laying  new  taxes  on  England,  and  running  int< 
the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war,  and  great  was  the  surprise  when 
the  declaration  and  counter  declaration,  like  twin  mice,  peeped 
from  the  cabinet. 

But  there  is  one  secret  that  requires  to  be  investigated,  which 
is,  whether  the  minister  did  not  know  that  France  would  not 
engage  in  a  war,  and  whether  the  preparations  were  not  an  idle 
parade,  founded  on  that  knowledge. 

Whether  it  was  not  meanly  putting  England  under  the  ban- 
ners  of  Prussia    and  taking  thereby  a  di^Axonoux^^  cI^n^^tx- 
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Iig«  oT  dM  iiitaMl  perpiexitf  which  FnuKe  was  dwa 
ivhidh  m  ils  lum  omt  happen  to  Kngbwi,  to  asaiune  the  air 
pT  a  dialleiige*  vhioh  it  anust  he  kaovn  woM  boI  be  accept- 
ed* becauae  theie  ma  wydaag  to  anke  the 


lillM^har  dm  cowloct  in  the  OHmsler  does  Ml 
oparale  to  deaferaj  the  hanae^f  that  appeared  to  he  povii^  op 
hel«e«a  the  l«^  boImm  ;  to  lesaea,  if  aol  totalhr  destror*  the 
odvamages  of  d»  coaaMairnl  treaqp«  aed  lo  laj  dK 


It 

ftv  jhX  dm  ceo  Wfojchk^m  ^^  U .litMoc  b  lattaikcT,     Her 

^B^ft    ^^a^p4^^*  ■o^^^^  ^^^^^^^a  ^^1  w^r  iMt  «rvevi  v^c^i    ^^^^^^^Pifc  ^obj 

Ihei$ev«  di»  onritnCurr  «mI  Hruaoi 
iim  «  awflKf*  a»K  vibts  jieff/ruiiienc^  nonci  aana  skv  Ve  «f  ia  Hil- 

hod  ««  >»  tft»  -tfgiittaifiiiifrseqK  hMoaao  dhao  ifr  sell  a  waqmam 

Hnihi»e  wil  aiK  <»;miw  ^tr  tBottf  t»r  !6ir  AwRwftiftiioo  tit**  Ijus^ 
IhoI  Vv  *i.*ioiii]C  F'Tvictf  at  o  v^r.  Btficiltfr  wul  ^»  «?KMiO  ia 
a^    rbMorr  >«  riimMC  Eaicaoii.      k  oblv  venr  ««n  do  a<4i»f«. 


SNieaft:  anvK  ^oon:  lappet  iir  Cumpo  tu  aoritir  :iit  :&r  itr«» 
dhift  f^vaeaa  ^ntt  nattfo  aetftf'UMMTt  it  Mr  ^i««ii  ^vm^fv  tax  EirJ^ 

ooiM  «?ip«ma8-  itttr  Tmift  :i/  ir"mii>f  lut  iiutM^ii«<»  Her  auimmna^ 
heeeciso  F'tuh:^  <*wt  to«utim  Iter  at  jl  •^tmr'Hr  *f»  wmini  !f  Jipami 
eeomit  >i«m)a«i  Jur.  :iir  H«/iliiiiit  iie^  ^meo  :ii  H'mio:^  >¥  'mm..  Dt: 
m^  raeratumv  -mniv  j»iiB%itacmu  nir  .ocomtjc  ^n  Hwilaua  ur  '.ioeir 
Oft  f>Mid  *DfTmiL  ii^iitt  T-miiM :  mttttliir  -^ait  ^  a^hmt  xn'e  Ihir  vxyt 
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objeeU !  Surely  the  experience  of  a  centuty  put  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  any  man^  except  one  of  yesterday,  what  the  conduct  of 
Holland  in  all  cases  must  be. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  that  does  not  fail  to  impress 
foi^ignersv  and  especially  Holland,  which  is^  that  the  immensity, 
of  the  national  debt  of  England,  the  prospect  of  its  still  increas- 
ing, and  the  exhorbitancy  of  her  paper  currencies,  render  her  too 
insecure  in  herself  to  be  much  confided  in  by  foreign  nations  for 
any  length  of  time.  Because  that  which  must  happen,  may  very 
soon  happen.    • 

Concerning  the  rescript  delivered  by  the  French  minister, 
there  is  one  certain  explanation  to  be  put  upon  it,  which  is,  that 
if  France  had  been  disposed  for  war,  she  would  not  have  made 
that  communication.  The  very  making  it  goes  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  parts  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  this  know- 
ledge, it  appeared  to  him  a  safe  moment  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
and  when  he  found  that  France  was  as  well  weaponed  as  himself, 
to  propose  to  take  it  off*  again.  This  is  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
history  of  the  campaign.  A  war  minister  in  peace,  and  a  piece 
minister  in  war.  Brave  where  there  is  no  danger,  and  prudent 
when  there  is  any. 

The  rescript  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  explanation,  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  situation  she  conceived  herself  to  be  sub* 
ject  to,  and  the  probable  consequences  that  might  follow  from  it. 
This  she  was  not  obliged  to  make,  and  therefore  her  making  it 
was  a  matter  of  civil  communication  towards  a  power  she  was  at 
peace  with,  and  which  in  return  entitled  her  to  a  similar  commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet  All  this  might  have 
been  done  without  either  the  expense,  the  tumult,  the  provoca- 
tions, or  the  ill  biood  that  has  been  created  between  the  two 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Holland,  was  formed  while 
the  stadtholder  was  a  part  of  the  government,  therefore,  France 
could  not  from  that  alliance,  take  a  part  either  for  or  against  him. 
She  could  only  act  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  republic  was 
exposed  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  this  might 
not  be  the  case. 

The  rescript,  therefore,  instead  of  being  taken  as  a  ground 
for  war,  was  in  itself  a  ground  for  peace,  because  it  tended 
to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  France 
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and  England  relative  to  Holland,  which  m^ould  not  have  failed  to 
place  Holland  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  that  only  will  be  the  final 
event  now ;  because,  independent  of  all  parties,  no  other  is  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  national  interest  of  that  republic. 

But  this  not  being  done,  it  is  now  lef\  to  the  Dutch  to  do  it 
for  themselves. 

An  alliance  with  England,  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  exist* 
ing  with  France,  will  secure  ^ts  neutrality,  so  necessary  to  the 
Dutch  republic.  13y  this  stroke  of  politics,  she  will  be  free  from 
all  obligations  to  join  with  either  in  a  war,  and  be  gnaninteed  to 
both.  Her.  alliance  with  England  will  debar  England  from 
molesting  her  trade  by  sea,  and  that  with  France  will  debar 
France  from  the  same  thing,  and  likewise  from  invading  her  bf 
land  in  all  future  cases.  There  are  so  many  probabte  circum- 
stances to  arise  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  s'f nation  of 
Holland  requires  this  safeguard,  more  especially  from  Fronee,  on 
account  of  her  land  connexion. 

The  rising  greatness  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  probable  union 
of  this  empire  with  that  of  Germany  and  France,  and  conse- 
quently with  Spain,  whose  interests  cannot  be  separated,  and  the 
probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  are  matters  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  Dutch  w*th 
the  necessity  of  securing  themselves  by  land  as  well  as  by  see, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  into  the  quarrels  either  of  Eng- 
land or  France.  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  uncivil  line 
of  politics  to  be  pursued,  every  man  of  humane  and  generous 
sentiments  must  lament  it  was  not  chosen. 

A  disposition  for  peace  was  growing  up  in  every  part  of  Franeet 
and  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  one  rising  in  Eng- 
land. A  silent  wish  on  both  sides,  was  universally  expanding 
itself,  that  wars,  so  fatal  to  the  true  interest  and  burdensome  by 
taxes  to  the  subjects  of  both  countries,  might  exist  no  more,  and 
that  a  l(*ng  and  lasting  peace  might  take  place. 

But  instead  of  cultivating  this  happy  opportunity,  the  pettish 
vanity  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  who  balanced  him- 
self between  peace  and  war  to  take  his  choice  of  circumstances, 
instead  of  principles,  and  who  went  into  an  expensive  armament 
when  there  was  none  to  contend  with,  and  not  till  af^er  the  affairs 
of  Holland  might  be  sail'  to  be  terminated  h  s  dc;.troyed  tbotfo 
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aeeds  of  harmony  that  might  have  been  considered   of  more 
value  to  both  nations  than  their  fleets  and  armies. 

He  has  permitted  the  nation  to  run  mad  under  the  universid 
influence  of  a  groundless  belief  of  vast  hostile  armaments  in  the 
East  and  West-Indies,  and  the  supposition  of  a  secret  that  never 
existed.  By  this  means  the  sparks  of  ill-will  are  afresh  kindled 
up  between  the  nations,  the  fair  prospects  of  lasting  peace,  are 
Tanished,  and  a  train  of  future  evils  fills  up  the  scene,  and  that  at 
8  time  when  the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  however  confused  they 
at  present  appear,  are  naturally  approaching  to  a  great  and  har- 
monious increase  of  its  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Lomfeii,  Aug.  1767. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

rUSIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  *My.i»<!i. 

■ 

SiBf 

I  PEitiNT  you  a  small  treatise  in  defence  of  those  principles 
of  freedom  which  your  exempltuy  virtue  hath  so  eminently  con- 
tnbuted  to  establish.  That  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as 
universal  as  your  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  seeing  the  new  world  regenerate  the  old,  is  the 
prayer  of 

Sir, 

Tour  much  obliged,  and 
Obedient  humble  servanL 
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Amoho  ikt  iocifilidea  by  which  naiioDs  or  individuab  proroke 
ftiHl  iifitala  each  other,  Mr.  Burke'a  pamphlet  on  the  French  re- 
▼olutioii  ie  an  extraordinary  instance^  Neither  the  people  of 
France,  nor  tue  nau<Hial  assembly,  were  troubling  ^mselvei 
about  the  aflaira  of  Englaiid,  or  the  English  partiament ;  and  why 
Mr.  Burke  should  conuneace  an  ui^iroToked  attack  upon  them, 
both  in  pariiament  and  in  public,  is  a  conduct  that  cannot  be  par* 
doned  on  fhtt  score  of  manners,  nor  justified  on  that  of  policy. 

There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of  abuse  to  be  foundin  the  En^ish 
language,  with  which  Mr.  Burke  has  not  loaded  the  French  nation 
and  the  na,tioaal  assembly.  Every  thing  which  rancor,  prejudice, 
ignorance  or  knowledge  couU  suggest,  are  poured  forth  in  the 
copious  fury  of  near  four  hundred  pages.  In  the  strain  and  on 
the  plan  Mr.  Burke  was  writing,  he  m^ht  have  wrote  on  to 
as  many  thousand.  When  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  let  loose 
in  a  phrensy  of  passion,  il  is  the  man,  and  not  tbp  subject 
that  becomes  ezhaustedi 

Hitherto  Mr.  Burke  has  been  mistaken  and  disappointed  in 
the  opinions  he  had  formed  on  the  affairs  of  France;  but  such 
is  the  ingenuity  of  his  hope,  or  the  malignancy  of  his  des- 
pair, that  it  furnishes  him  with  new  pretences  to  go  on. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  make  Mr.  Burke 
believe  there  would  be  any  revolution  in  France.    His  opimon 
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then  was,  thai  the  French  had  neither  spirit  to  undertake 
it,  nor  fortitude  to  support  it;  and  now  that  there  is  one,  ho 
seeks  an  escape  by  condemning  it. 

Not  sufficiently  content  with  abusing  the  national  assemblyi 
a  great  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up  with  abusing  Dr.  Prico 
(one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  exist)  and  the  two  socie- 
ties in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Constitutional  societies. 

Dr.  Price  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  4th  of-  Novem« 
ber,  1789,  being  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  in  England 
the  revolution,  which  took  place  in  16S8.  Mr.  Burke,  speak- 
ing of  this  sermon,  says,  '*  the  political  divine  proceeds  dog- 
'  matically  to  assert,  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  revolution^ 
the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  fundamental  rights : 

Ist,  To  choose  our  own  governors. 

'2d,  To  cashier  them  for  misconduct 

3d,  To  fiame  a  government  for  ourselves." 

Dr.  Price  does  not  say  that  the  rig^t  to  do  these  things 
exists  in  this  or  in  that  person,  or  in  this  or  in  that  descrip> 
tion  of  persons,  but  (hat  it  exists  in  the  whole — that  it  is  ft 
right  resident  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke,  on  tiie  contrary,  d^ 
nies  that  such  a  right  exists  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  that  it  exists  any  where;  and  what  is  still  more 
strange  and  marvellous,  he  says,  (hat  **  the  people  of  England 
utterly  disclaim  such  right,  and  that  they  will  resist  die  prac- 
tical assertion  of  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  That  men 
will  take  up  arms,  and  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  not  to 
maintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  that  they  have  not  rightSt 
is  an  entire  new  species  of  discovery,  and  suited  to  the  par»> 
doxical  genius  of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Burite  takes  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  England  have  no  such  rights,  and  that  such  rigjita  do 
not  exist  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  idiere 
at  all,  is  of  the  saftie  marvellous  and  monstrous  kind  widi  what 
he  has  already  said ;  for  his  arguments  are,  that  the  persons,  or 
the  generation  of  persons  in  whom  they  did  exist,  are  dead, 
and  with  them  the  right  is  dead  also.  To  prove  thb,  he  quotes 
a  declaration  made  by  parliament  about  an  hundred  years  ago« 
to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words:  •*  The  lords  spiritiial  aad 
teroporaK  and  commons,  do,  in  the  taixm  of  die  people  afbro* 
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•ttd — (meaniDg  the  people  of  Eng^d  then  liviag)  most  humbly 
and  faithtallj  sulmiit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  po»ieriiy  Fon 
BTBR.'^ — He  also  quotes  a  clause  of  another  act  of  parliament 
made  in  the  same  reign,  the  tenns  of  which,  he  says,  *^  bind  us— ^ 
(meaning  the  people  of  that  da7)-^ur  heirs  and  ova  posterity  f  to 
f&esh  their  heirs  and  posteriiy^  to  the  end  of  time/' 

Mr.  Burke  considers,  his  point  sufficiently  established  by  pro- 
ducing those  clauses,  which  he  enforces  by  saying  that  they  ex- 
clude the  right  of  the  nation  for  ever;  and  not  yet  content  with 
makiDg  such  declarations,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  he  fur- 
ther says,  **  that  if  the  people  of  England  possessed  such  a  right 
before  the  revolution"  (which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  the 
case,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  at  an  early  pe- 
liod)  ^yet  that  the  EngUsh  nation  did,  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion moat  aolemidy  renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves,  and 
for  00  their  posterity  for  ever.** 

As  Mr.  Burke  occasionally  applies  the  poison  drawn  from  his 
horrid  principles  (if  it  is  not  a  profanation  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  princq>le8)  not  only  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  the  French  re- 
vdution  and  the  national  as8en4>ly,  and  charges  that  august,  illu- 
minated and  illuminating  body  of  men  with  the  epithet  of  tmir- 
perSt  I  shall,  sans  ceremofwe,  place  another  system  of  principles 
in  opposition  to  his. 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  did  a  certain  thing,  which  for 
themselves  and  their,  constituents,  they  had  a  right  to  do,  aiid 
which  appeared  right  should  be  done ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  right, 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  they  set  up  another  right  6y 
assamptsan^  that  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  case,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  righ* 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  and  the  right  which  they  set 
up  by  aasun^tion.  The  first  is  admitted ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
second,  I  reply : — 

There  never  did,  nor  never  can  exist  a  parliament,  or  any  de- 
scription of  men,  or  any  generation  of  men,  in  any  countiy,  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  or  controlling  poste- 
rity to  the  **  end  of  time,"  or  of  commanding  for  ever  how  the 
worid  shall  be  governed,  or  who  shall  govern  it;  and  therefore  si. 
such  clauses,  acts,  or  declarations,  by  which  the  makers  of  them 
attempt  to  do  what  they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
do,  nor  the  power  to  execute,  are  in  themselves  null  and  void 
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Every  age  end  generation  must  be  as  free  to  act  for  itself,  in  dl 
caaesy  as  the  ages  and  generations  which  preceded  it  The  vaiii« 
ty  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  moat 
ndiculous  and  ioaoleipt  of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no  property 
in  man ;  neither  has  any  generation  a  property  in  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow.  The  parKament  or  the  people  of  1688,.or  of 
any  other  period,  had  no  more  fight  to  dispose  of  the  people  of 
the  present  day,  or  to  bipid  or  te  control  them  in  any  shape  to&«l- 
evevy  than  the  pai\iament  or  the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to 
dispose  of,  bind  or  control  those  who  are  to  live  an  hundred  or  n 
thousand  years  hence*  Every  generation  ik  and  must  be  com<* 
potent  to  all  the  purposes  which  its  occasions  require.  It  is  the 
living  and  not  the  dead,  that  are  to  be  accommodated'  When 
man  ceases  to  be,  his  power  and  his  wants  cease  with  hinx ;  and 
having  no  longer  any  participation  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  he 
has  no  longer  any  authority  in  directing  who  shall.be  its  gowr* 
nors,  or  how  its  government  shall  be  organized,  ^or  how  admitd»- 
tered. 

I  am  not  contending  for,  nor  against,  any  form  of  govennenent« 
nor  for  nor  against  any  party,  here  or  elsewhere.  *  That  which  a 
whole  nation  chooses  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to  do.  Mr.  Bilrke  de* 
nies  it.  Where  then  does  the  right  exist  ?  I  am  contending  for  tbi 
right  of  the  livings  and  against  their  being  willed  away,  and  con*> 
trolled  and  contracted  for,  by  the  manuscript-assumed  authority  of 
the  dead ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  contending  for  the  authority  of  the  dead 
over  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  Uving.  There  was  a  time 
when  kings  disposed  of  their  cmwns  by  will  upon  thei)*  death'obede, 
and  consigned  the  people,  like  beasts  of  the  fieldv  to  whatever 
successor  they  appointed.  This  is  now  so  exploded  as  soenoe* 
ly  to  be  remembered,  and  so  monstrous  as  hardly  to  be  believed : 
but  the  parliamentary  clauses  upon  which  Mn  Burke  builds  hie 
political  church,  are  of  the  same  nature. 

The  laws  of  every  country  must  be  analogous  to  some  com- 
mon principle.  In  England,  no  parent  nor  master,  nor  alt  the 
authority  of  parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  has  called  itself,  can  bind 
or  control  the  personal  freedom  even  of  an  individual  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years :  on  what  ground  of  right  then  could  the 
parliament  of  1688,  or  any  other  parliament,  bind  all  posterity 
for  ever  ? 
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Those  idio  have  quitted  the  werM,  and  -those  9»)io  aro  oot  ar- 
rived yet  in  it»  are.  as  remote  from  each,  other  as  the  utmost 
stretch  of  mortal  iipagiiiation  can  conceive «  wliat  possible 
obligation  then  can  exist  between*tf^Di^ii4i«t.i4|lorpriiieipie  can 
be  laid  down,  that  two  nonentities,  thp  pae  out  of  ^Bxistencsnand 
the  other  not  in,  and  who  neve^  e^,  meet  in  diia  WSffUf  that  thft 
one  should  control  the  other  to^  ^nd  of  tiaie  I 

In  Englaud,  it  is  said  that/neney  caannt  betakcpoMtoflfeo. 
pockets  of  the  peopde  without  their'cens.ent ;  but  wJi%authoridEed| 
and  who  could  authorize  the  parliament  of  1688  to.  ^ontrol  and 
take  away  4be  freedom  of  posterity,  and  Jj^pil  and  confine  th^ 
pght  of  acting  in  ceifeaia  cases  for  ever».wha  waa%nd(  in  existence 
to  give  9f  withhold  tieir  consent  ? 

\  A  great^  abaut]^  csnp.ot  present  i|self  to  Ihe  undfi^tanding  of 
«so»^hdr)  wh»t  |1|^  Budiie  Q^s^^'to  his  teadecsL  ^  &e-|«9s  them» 
ipd  he  fejlsthc;  worid  to  come,  that^  ^certain  body  •f  r  n>eii  who 
eziplsd  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  i^ihiiliiliimi  not 
DOW  ei^t  in  thepjuatiod,  nor  never  will,  nor  nevvr  can,  a  power 
Id  alter  it. — ^Under  how  many  subtleties,  or  absurdities,  has  the 
divine  right  to  govern  been  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  : 
*Hr.  Burke  has  discovered  a  new  one,  and  he  has  shortened  his 
jstfrty^y  to  Rbme»  l^  appealing  to  the  power  of  this  infallihle  par- 
bament  of  former  diys ;  and  he  produces  what  it  has  done  as  of 
divine  authority ;  for  that  power  must  bo  certainly  more  than 
human,  which  no  human  power  to  the  end  of  lime^^an  alter. 

But  Mr.  Burke  has  done  some  8ervice«  not  to  his  oabse,  but  to 
iis.countrXf  by  bringing  those  clauses  into  public  view.  They 
serve  ta  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  alljtimes  to  watch 
againsl  the  attenipted  encroachment  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its 
nmninf  to  excess.  It  is  soiQe what  extraordinary  that  the  qfience  for 
which  Jainc^  II.  was  expelled,  that  of  setting  up  power  by  assump 
<ton,  shcyild  ba  re-acted  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  par* 
liament  that  expelled  him.  It  shows  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
but  imperfectly  understood  at 'the  revolution  ;  for  certain  it  is  thai 
the  right  which  that  parliament  set  up  by  atsuviption  (for  by  dele- 
gation it  had  not«  and  could  not  have  it,  because  none  could  give 
it)  over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  posterity  fon  ever,  w^  of  the 
same  tyrannical,  unfounded  kind  which  James  attempted  to  set  up 
over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  aud  for  which  he  was  expeHed. 

The  oi^y  differeooe  is,  (for  ia  principle  they  diflfer  not)  that  tb^ 
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one  was  an  usurper  over  the  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn ; 
and  as  the  one  has  no  bolter  authority  to  stand  upon  than  the  other, 
both  of  them  must  be  equally  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

From  what  or  whence,  does  Mr.  Burke  prove  the  right  of  any 
human  power  to  bind  posterity  for  ever?     He  has  produced  bin 

m 

clauses ;  but  he  must  produce  also  his  proofs  that  such  a  right  ex- 
isted, and  show  how  it  existed, '  IT  it  ever  existed,  it  must  now 
exist ;  for  whatever  appertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  man.  It  ia  the  nature  of  man  to  die,  and  he  will 
continue  to  die  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  bom.  But  Mr. 
Burke  has  set  up  a  sori  of  political  Adam,  in  whom  all  posterity 
are  boimd  for  ever ;  he  must  therefore  prove  that  his  Adam  poa* 
sessed  such  a  power  or  such  a  right 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  less  it  will  bear  to  be  stretched,  and 
the  worse  is  the  poKcy  to  stretch  it,  unless  it  is  intended  to  break 
it.  Had  a  person  contemplated  'the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burke's 
positionsthe  wtiaM  httve  proceecied  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done.  He. 
would  have  magitffied  the  authorities,  on  purpose  to  have  cidled  the 
right  of  them  into  question ;  and  die  instant  the  question  of  light 
was  started,  the  authorities  must  have  been  given  up. 

It  requires  but  a  very  Anall  glance  of  bought  to  perceive,  that 
although  laws  made  in  one  generation  often  continue  in  force 
through  succeeding  generations,  yet  they  continue  to  derive  their 
force  from  the  consent  of  the  living.  «A  law  not  repealed  con- 
tinues in  force,  not  because  it  cantiot  be  repealed,  but  because  it  it 
not  repealed  ;  and  the  non-repealing  passes  for  consent 

But  Mr.  Burke's  clauses  have  not  eren  this  qualification  in 
their  favour.  They  become  null,  by  attempting  to  become  im- 
mortal. The  nature  of  them  precludes  consent.  They  destfoj 
the  right  which  they  might  have,  by  grounding  it  on  a  right  which 
they  cannot  have.  Immortal  power  is  not  a  human  right,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  right  of  parliament.  The  parliament  of  1 688 
might  as  well  have  passed  an  act  to  have  authorized  itself  to  live 
for  ever,  as  to  make  their  authority  live  for  ever.  All,  therefore, 
that  cao  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  a  formality  of  words,  of 
as  much  import,  as  if  tiiose  who  used  them  had  addressed  a  con- 
gratulation to  themselves,  and,  in  the  oriental  style  of  antiquity, 
had  said,  D !  parliament,  live  for  ever ! 

The  circumstances  of  the  world  are  continually  changing,  and 
dil^  opinions  of  men.  ohange  alao;  andaagoteinmeiitiafiNrthe 
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li?iiig,  and  not  for  the  dead,  it  is  the  living  only  hat  haf  anjr  ri^t 
in  it.  That  which  may  he  thought  right  and  found  convenient  in 
one  age«  may  be  thought  wrong  and  found  inconvenient  in  an- 
other.   In  juich  oase^  who  is  to  decide,  the  living,  or  the  dead  ? 

As  almost  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  are  employ- 
ed upon  these  clauses,  it  will  consequently  folloW|  that  if  theclauses 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  set  up  an  asnamdt  tuurped  'dominica 
over  posterity  for  ever,  are  unauthoritative,  and  in  their  nature  null 
and  void,  that  all  his  voluminous  inferences  and  declamation  drawn 
therefrom,  or  founded  thereon,  are  null  and  void  dso  :  and  on  this 
ground  I  rest  the  matter. 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  affiurs  of  France.  Mr. 
Burke*8  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  as  instruction 
to  the  French  nation ;  but  if  I  may  permit  myself  the  use  of  an  ex- 
travagant metaphor,  suited  to  the  extravagance  of  the  case,  it  is 
darkness  attempting  to  illuminate  light. 

While  I  am^  writing  this,  there  is  accidentally  before  me  some 
proposals  for  a  declaration  of  rights  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
(I  ask  his  pardon  for  using  bis  former  address,  and  do  it  only  for 
distinction's  sake)  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  11th  of  July 
1789,  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ;  and  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  how  opposite  the  sources  are  from  which  that  gen- 
tleman and  Mr.  Burke  draw  thei^  principles.  Instead  ofreferring 
to  musty  records  and  mouldy  parchmeiUSi  to  prove  that  the  rights 
of  the  Uviqg  are  lost,  '*  renounced  and  abdicated  for  ever"  by  those 
who  are  now  no  more,  as.Mr.  Burke  has  done,  M.  de  la  Fayette 
applies  to  the  living  world,  and  emphatically  says,  *'  C^W  to  niud 
the  sentiments  wluch  nature  has  engraved  in  the  h^art  of  every 
citizen,  and  which  take  a  new  force  wheu  they  are  solemnly  re- 
cognifed  by  all : — for  a  nation  to  love  liberty,  it  is  sufficient  that 
abe  knows  it ;  and  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills  it"  How 
dry,  barren  and  obscure,  is  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Buike  la- 
bours ;  and  how  ineffectual,  though  epibellished  with  flowers,  is 
all  his  declanalion  and  his  argument,  compared  with  these  clear, 
concise  and  soul-animating  sentiments :  few  and  short  as  they 
are,  they  lead  on  io  a  vast  field  of  generous  and  manly  thinking, 
and  do  not  finish,  like  Mr.  Burke's  periods,  with  music  in  the  ear 
and  nothing  in  the  heart.  » 

As  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  I  will 
take  the  liber^  of  adding  an  anecdote  respecting  his  farewell  ad* 
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dress  to  the  congress  ef  America  in  1783,  and  which  occurred 
fresh  to  my  mind  when  I  saw  Mr.  Burke*s  thundering  attack  on 
the  French  revolution. — M.  de  la  Fayette  went  to  America  at  an 
eaiiy  period  of  the  war,  and  continued  a  yolurfteer  in  her  service 
'to  the  end.  His  conduct  through  the  whole  of  that  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  histoty  of  a 
young  man,  scarcely  then  twenty  years  of  agp.  Situated  in  a 
countij  that  was  like  the  lap  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  widi  the 
means  of  enjoying  it,  how  few  are  there  to  be  found  that  weuM 
exchange  such  a  scene  for  the  woods  and  wilderness  of  Americaf 
and  pass  the  flowery  years  of  youth  in  unprofitable  danger  and 
hardship  !  But  such  is  the  fact.  When  the  war  ended,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  takmg  his  final  departure,  he  presented  btm- 
•elf  to  congress,  and  contemplating,  in  his  affectionate  farewefl, 
the  revolution  he  had  seen,  expressed  himself  in  these  words : 
*^  May  this  greai  monument  raised  to  Liberty,  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  oppressor^  and  an  example  to  the  oppressedP^  When  this  ad- 
dress came  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France^ 
he  applied  to  count  Yargennes  to  hmm  it  iiiserted  in  the  French 
gazette,  but  never  could  obtain  his  consent.  The  fact  Was,' thM 
count  Yergennes  was  an  aristocratical  despot,  at  hofte^  and  dread- 
ed the  eKample  of  the  American  revolution  in  France,  as  certain 
otiier  persons  now  dread  the  example  of  the  French  revolution  m 
Gagland  ;  and  Mr.  Bmice's  tribute  of  fear  (for  in  this  light  it 
must  be  considered)  runs  pai^lld  with  count  Yergenses'  refosaL 
But  to  return  mor6  particularly  fi>  bis  work. 

**  We  h^ve  seen  (says  Mr.  Burke)  the  French  rebel  against  a 
n^ild  and  lawful  monapcb*  with  more  fuiy,  outrage  and  insult,  than 
say  people  has  been  known  to  raise  against  the  most  illegal 'usur- 
per, or  the  most  sanguinary  tjrant.*' — This  is  one  among  a  thou- 
sand otbef  instances,  in  which  Mr.  Builce  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  springs  and  ^prificiples  of  the  French  revohition 

It  was  not  again^  Louis  XYI.  but  against  the  despotic-  princi- 
ple of  the  goTemment«  that  the  nation  revolted.  These  principles 
had  not  their  origin  in  hi m^  but  ^n  the  original  estabhshmeixt,  many 
Centuries  back ;  and  they  were  become  to'o  deeply  root^  to  be 
removed,  and  the  .Augean  stable  f£  paraskes  and  plunderers  too 
abominabl/  filthy  to  be  cleansed^  by  any  €Mig  abort  of  complela 
ard  unhreraal  revolution* 
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Whenf  it  becomes  necessaiy  to*  do  a  thing,  the  whole  heart 
ahould  join  in  the  meatare,  or  it  should  not  be  attempted.  That 
crisis  was  then  arrived,  and  there  remained  no  choice  but  to  act 
with  determined  vigor,  or  not  to  act  at  all.  The  king  was  knowB 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  nation,  and  this  circumstance  was  favorable 
to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  no  roan  bred  up  in  the  style  of  aa 
absolute  king,  ever  possessed  a  heart  so  little  disposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  species  of  power  as  the  present  king  of  France. 
But  the  principles  of  the  government  itself  still  remained  the 
awne.  The  monarch  and  monarchy  were  distinct  and  separate 
things ;  and  it  was  against  the  established  despotism  of  the  latter, 
and  not  against  the  person  or  principles  of  the  former,  that  -the 
revolt  commenced,  and  the  revolution  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  attend  to  this  distinction  between  men 
and  principles,  and  therefore  he  does  not  see  that  a  revolt  may 
take  place  against  the  despotism  of  the  latter,  while  there  lies  no 
charge  of  despotisiii  against  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XYI.  contributed  nothing 
to  alter  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  ijnonarchy.  AH  the 
tyrannies  df  ft>rmer  reigns,  acted  under  that  hereditary  despotism, 
were  still  liaUe  to  be  revived  in  the  hands  of  a  successor.  It  was 
not  the  respite  of  a  reign  that  would  satisfy  France,  enlightened 
as  she  was  then  become.  A  casual  discontinuance  of  the  praciiet 
of  despotism,  is  not  a  discontinuance-  €f  "itB' principles;  the 
fomier  l^^nds  on  the  virtue  of  flie  individual  who  is  in  imme- 
diate' possessiori  of  the*p<ywer  >  €ie  latter,  on  the  virtue  and  for- 
titude of^  the  nadour  In  the  Case  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  of 
Englaiidt  Ae  vetelt  war  •against  the  pe^eoal  despetism  of  the 
men ;  wltoieas  in  PTancei  it  was  against  the  hereditary  despetiSDi 
of  the  eatablialiedgcrvWmnent.  Bnt  men  who  can  consign  over 
the  rights  of  posterity  for  ever  on  the^  authority  of  a  mouldy 
parchment,  like' JHr.  Burke,  ave  not'  qualified  to  judge  of  this 
revolutieti.  **  It  takes  in  a  field  too  vast  for  their  views  to  explore, 
ud  proceeds  with  a  mightiness  of  reason  they  cannot  ke^  pace 
with.      ^  .    •  .. 

' .  Bnt  there  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  this  revolution  may 
be  considered.  When  despotism  has  established  itself  for  ages 
in  a  country,  as  in  France,  it  is  not  in  the  person  of  the  king  only 
'timt  it  resides.  It  haa  the  appearance  of  being  so  in  show,  and 
in  nominal  authority ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  and  in  (act»    It 
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haa  its  standard  every  where.  Svery  office  and  department  baa 
its  despotism,  founded  upon  custom  and  usage.  £very  place  baf 
its  Bastile,  and  every  Bastile  its  de^ot.  The  original  hereditary 
despotisni  resident  in  the  person  of  the  king,  divides  and  sub-divides 
itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  it  is 
acted  by  deputation. — This  was  the  case  in  France ;  and  against 
this  species  of  despotism,  proceeding  on  through  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  office  till  the  source  of  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  there 
is  no  mode  of  redress*  It  stre^ngthens  itself  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  duty,  and  tyrannizes  under  the  pretence  of  obey* 
ing. 

When  a  man  reflects  on  the  condition  which  France  was  in 
from  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  will  see  other  causes  for 
revolt  than  those  which  immediately  connect  themselves  with  the 
person  or  character  of  Louis  XYI. — There  were,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  thousand  despotisms  to  be  reformed  in  France, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  mon* 
atchy,  and  become  ao  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent /of  it.  Between  the  monarchy,  the  pailiament,  and  the 
church,  there  was  a  rtvcrft&tp  of  despotism :  besi<!b4  the  feudal 
despotism  operating  locally,  and  the  ministerial  despotism  opera- 
ting every  where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  considering  the  king  aa 
the  only  possible  object  of  a  revolt,  speaks  as  if  France  was  a 
village,  in  which  every  thing  that  passed  must  be  known  to  ita 
commanding  officer,  and  no  oppression  could  be  acted  but  p^iat 
he  could  immediately  control.  *  Mr.  Burke  might  have  be^en  in  the 
Bastile  his  whole  life,  as  well  under  L^uis  XYI.  as  Louis  XIY.  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  knowB^that  such  a  mvA  ^»  Mr. 
Burke  existed.  The  despotic  principlos  of  the  government  were 
the  same  in  both  reigns,  fhough  the  disppsitions  pf  the  men  «were  as 
remote  as  tyranny  and  benevolence* 

What  Mr.  Burke  considers  as  a  reproach  to  the  French  revo* 
lotion,  that  of  bringing  it  forward  under  a  reign  more  mild  than 
the  preceding  ones,  is  one  of  its  highest  honors.  The  revolutione 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  European  countries,  have  been 
excited  by  personal  hatred.  The  rage  was  against  th<3  man,  and 
he  became  the  victim. — But,  in  the  instance  of  France,  we  see 
a  revolution  generated  in  the  rational  contemplation  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  distingaishing  fireni  fbm  beginning  between  persone 
and  principlea. 
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But  Mr.  Barke  appears  to  hfeve  no  idea  of  principles,  when  he 
is  conteinplatihg  governments*  **  Ten  years  ago,"  says  he,  **  I 
eoald  nave  felicitated  France  on  her  having  a  government,  without 
inquiring  what  the  nature  of  tfut  government  was  or  how  it  was 
administered.^'  Is  this  the  language  of  a  rational  man  ?  Is  it  the 
language  of  a  heart  feeling  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  ?  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Burke  must 
compliment  every  government  in  the  world,  while  the  victims  who 
suffer  under  them,  whether  sold  into  slavery  or  tortured  out  of 
existence,  are  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  powv,  and  not  principleSf 
that  Mr.  Burke  venerates ;  and  under  this  ahomiuahle  depravity, 
he  is  disqualified  to  judge  between  them.  Thus  much  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolutiin.  I  now  pce- 
eeed  to  other  considerations. 

I  know  a  place  in  America  called  Point-no-Point ;  because  as 
foa  proceed  along  the  shore,  gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burke's 
language,  it  continually  recedes,  and  presents  itself  at  a  distance 
t-head ;  and  when  you  have  got  as  far  as  you  can  go,  there  is  no 
point  at  all.  Just  thus  is  it  with  Mr.  Burke's  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pages.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him.  But  as.  the 
pomts  that  he  wishes  to  establish  may  be  inferred  from  what  ho 
abuses,  it  is  in  his  paradoxes  that  we  miist  look  for  his  argu- 
ments. 

As  to  the  tragie  paintings  by  which  Mr.  thirkehas  outraged  his 
own  imagination,  and  seeks  to  work  upon  that  of  hb  readers,  they 
are  very  well  calculated  for  theatrical  repMseatation*  where  facta 
are  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  show,  and  accommodated  to  pro 
duce;  through  the  weakness  of  sympathy,  a  weeping  effect  But 
Mr.  Burke  should  recollect  that  he  is  writing  history,  and  not 
flays ;  and  that  his  readers  will  -exiMBct  truth,  and  not  the  spouting 
rant  of  high-toned  declamation. 

When  we  see  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  in  a  publication  in- 
tended to  be  believed,  that  "  The  age  of  chivalry  it  gone  ;"  that 
**iheglary^  of  Europe  it  extinguished  forever  P^  that  **  <^  uti- 
^<^ht  grace  q/*  life  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is,)  the  cheap  de- 
fence of  nations^  the  warse  of  manly  sentimeni  and  heroic  enterprise 
it  gone  /"  And  all  this  because  the  Quixotic  age  of  chivalric  non- 
sense is  gone,  what  opinion  can  we  form  of  his  judgment,  or  what 
fcgand  can  we  pay  to  his  facts  1  In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagina- 
tion, he  has  discovered  a  world  of  windmills,  and  his  sorrows  ^s^^ 
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that  there  are  no  .Quixotes  to  attack  them.  But  if  the  age  of  aris- 
tocracj,  like  that  of  chivalry,  should  fall,  and  they  had  originally 
some  connexion,  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  order,  may 
continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish  with  exclaiming— 
'  Othtllo*8  accup€Uion*a  gone  /" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Burke's  hofrid  paintings,  when  the  French 
revolution  is  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  the  astonbh- 
ment  will  be,  that  it  is  marked  with  so  few  sacrifices  ;  but  this 
-  astonishment  will  cease  when  we  reflect  that  it  vft^a  principles^  and 
not  peraofM,  thai  wew  ^ile  meditated  objects  of  destruction.  The 
mind  of  the  nation' wa»  acted  upon  by  a  higher  stimulus  than  what 
the  consideration  of>p^sbns%  could  inspire,  and  sought  a  higher 
conquest  thaji^^iild  be  produced  by  the  downfall  of  an  enemy.** 
Amon^he  few  who  fell,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that  were 
intentionally  singled  out  They  all/of  them  had  their  fate  in  the 
circumstancesof  the  moment^and  were  not  pursued  with  thatrloqg, 
./''  cold-blooded,  uhabated  revenge  which  pursued  the  unfortunate 
Scotdi,  in  the  affair  of  1745. 

■■  Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  Bastile  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
implication  as  if  he  was  sorry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wished  it  was 
built  up  again.  ^  Weliave  rebuilt  Newgate  (says  he)  and  tenanted 
the  mansion ;  and  we  have  prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Bastile 
for  Aose  ivbo  dare  to'  fibel  the  queen. of  France^'*  As  to  what  a 
madman,'  liln  the  person  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  mi^t  say, 
and  to  whom  Newgate^  arrather  a  bedlan^  than  a  prison,  it  is  un- 
worthy a  rational  consideration.  It  was  a  madman  that^libelled-^. 
and  that  is  suiicient  apology,  and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
confining  him,  which  w^  the  tluag  wished  lor ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  call  himself  a  madman,  whatever 
other  people  may  do,  has  fibelled,  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner* 
«  and  in  die  grossest  style  of  the  most  vulgar  abuse,  the  wh<de  re- 
presentative authori^  of  France ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  takeahia 

m 

■  *  Since  writing  the  aboye,  two  Other  placesooeor  In  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet 
in  which  the  name  of  Bastile  is  mentioned  but  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
one,  he  introduces  it  in  a  sort  of  obscure  question,  and  asks-*"  Will  any*nnib> 
isters  who  now  serve  such  a  king  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  respect, 
cordially  obey  the  orders  of  those  whom  but  the  other  day,  in  his  name,  they 
had  committed  to  the  Bastile  7**  in  the  other  the  takinjr  it  is  mentioned  p» 
implying  criminality  in  the  Frenoh  guards  Who  assisted  In  demolislunf  it.— 
*<  They  have  not,"  savs  he,  **  forgot  the  taking  the  king's  caAles  at  faria.* 
This  ii  Mr.  Burke,  who  pretandi  to  write  on  oonstitatioqpkl  frBedon^ 
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seat  in  the  British  house  ofeomsions ! — From  his  violence  and  his 
grief,  his  silence  on  some  points  and  his  excess  on  others,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  is  sony»  extremely  sorry, 
that  arbitrary  power,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  Bastile,  are 
pulled  down. 

Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commiserating  reflec- 
tion, that  I  can  find  throughout  his  book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those 
that  Kngered  out  the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope, 
in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painful  to  behold  a  man 
employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself.  Nature  has  been  kinder 
to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  has  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resem 
biance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the  phimage,  but 
forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  the  artstocratical 
hand  that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degenerates  into  a 
composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  nature  forsakes  him. 
His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy-victim,  expiring  in  show, 
and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery,  sliding  into  death  In  the 
silence  of  a  dungeon. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  passed  over  the '  whole  tmnsaction  of  the 
Bastile  (and  his  silence  is  nothing  in  his  fkvour)  and  has  enter- 
tained his  readers  with  reflections  on  supposed  facts,  distorted  into 
real  falsehoods,  I  will  give,  since  he  has  not,  some  account  of  the 
eircumstances  which  preceded  that  transaction.  They  will  serve 
to  show  that  less  mischief  could  scarce  have  accompanied  such  an 
event,  when  considered  with  the  treacherous  and  hostile  aggrava- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution.  . 

The  mind  can  hardly  picture  to  itself  a  more  tremendous  scene 
than  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhibited  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Bas- 
tile, and  for  two  days  before  and  after,  nor  conceive  the  possibility 
of  its  quieting  so  soon.  At  a  distance,  this  transaction  has  ap- 
peared only  as  an  act  of  heroism  standing  on  itself:  and  the  close 
political  connexion  it  had  with  the  revolution  is  lost  in  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  achievement.  But  we  are  to  consider  it  as  the  strength 
of  the  parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and  contending  for  the  issue. 
The  Bastile  was  to  be  either  the  prize  or  the  prison  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  downfall  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  downfall  of  des- 
potism ;  and  this  compounded  image  was  become  as  figuratively 

united,  as  Bunyan's  Doubting  Castle  and  giant  Despair. ' 
vol..  n  8 
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Tbe  natiooal  assembly  before  and  at  tbe  time  of  taking  tbe 
Bastile,  was  sitting  at  YeraaiUes,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Paris. 
About  a  week  before  the  rising  of  tbe  Parisians  and  their  taking  the 
Bastile,  it  was  discovered  that  a  plot  was  forming,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  die  count  d'Artois,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  for  de- 
molishing the  national  assembly,  seizing  its  members,  and  thereby 
cnishing,  by  a  coup  de  mom,  all  hopes  and  prospects  of  forming  a 
free  government  Forthesakeof  humanity,  as  well  as  of  free- 
dom, it  is  well  thb  plan  did  not  succeed*  Examples  are  not  wantp 
ing  to  show  how  dreadfully  vindictive  and  cruel  are  all  old  govern- 
ments, when  they  are  successful  against  what  they  call  a  revolt 

This  plan  must  have  been  some  time  in  contemplation ;  be- 
cause, in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to  col- 
lect a  large  military  force  round  Paris,  and  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  city  and  the  national  assembly 
at  Versailles.  The  troops  destined  for  this  service  were  chiefly 
tbe  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  who,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  were  drawn  from  the  distant  provinces  where 
they  were  then  stationed.  When  they  were  collected,  to  the 
amount  of  between  twenty-fivd  and  thirty  thousand,  it  was 
judged  time  to  put  the  plan  in  execution.  The  ministry  who 
were  then  in  oflice,  'and  who  were  friendly  to  the  revolution, 
were  instantly  dismissed,  and  a  new  ministry  formed  of  those  who 
had  conceited  the  project : — among  whom  was  count  de  Broglio, 
and  to  his  shave  was  given  the  command  of  those  troopsl  The 
character  of  this  man,  as  described  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Burke  before  he  began  to  write  his  book,  and 
from  an  authority  which  Mr.  Burke  well  knows  was  good,  was 
that  of  **  a  high-flying  aristocrat,  cool,  and  capable  of  every  mis- 
chief.»» 

While  these  matters  were  agitating,  the  national  assembly  stood 
in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  situation  that  a  body  of  men  can 
be  supposed  10  act  in.  They  were  the  devoted  victims;  and  they 
knew  it  They  had  the  hearts  and  wishes  of  their  country  on  their 
side,  but  military  authority  they  had  none.  The  guards  of  Brog- 
lio surrounded  the  hall  where  the  assembly  sat,  ready,  at  the  word 
of  command,  to  seize  their  persons,  as  had  been  done  the  yeai 
before  to  the  pariiament  in  Paris.  Had  the  national  assembly  de- 
serted their  trust,  or  had  they  exhibited  signs  of  weakness  or  fear, 
their  enooiios  liid  boeo  oncourafedtaiidtheGOiintiyd^praas^d. 


When  <he  sitaation  they  stood  in,  the  cause  ihej  were  engaged  in* 
and  the  crisis  then  ready  to  burst  which  should  determine  their 
personal  and  political  fate,  and  that  of  their  country,  and  probably 
of  £nrope,  are  taken  into  one  view,  none  but4i  heart  callous  with 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  dependance,  can  avoid  interesting  itself 
in  their  success. 

The  archbishop  of  Yienne  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  na* 
tional  assembly ;  a  persoil  too  old  to  undergo  the  scene  that  a  few 
days,  or  a  few  hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  man  of  more  activityi 
and  bolder  fortitude,  was  necessary :  and  the  national  assembly 
chose  (under  the  form  of  vice-president,  for  the  presidency  still 
rested  in  the  archbishop)  M.  de  la  Fayette ;  and  this  is  die  only 
instance  of  a  vice-president  being  chosen.  It  was  at  the  moment 
this  storm  was  pending,  July  11,  that  a  declaration  of  rights  was 
brought  forward  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
alluded  to  in  page  61.'  It  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only  a 
part  of  a  more  extensive  declanrtion  of  rights,  agreed  upon  and 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  national  assembly.  The  particular  rea* 
ion  for  bringing  it  forward  at  this  moment  (M.  de  la  Fayette  bat 
since  informed  me)  was,  that  if  the  national  assembly  should  fall 
ia  the  threatened  destruction  that  then  surrounded  it,  some  trace 
of  its  principles  might  have  a  chance  of  surviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  was  new  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was 
freedom  or  slaveiy.  On  one  side  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thou* 
sand  men ;  on  the  •ther  an.  unarmed  body  of  citiseos,  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris  on  Whom  the  national  assembly  must  then  imme*> 
diately  depend,  were  as  unarmed  and  undisciplined  as  ths  citiseos 
of  London  are  now.  The  French  guards  had  given  strong  symp« 
toms  of  their  being  attached  to  the  national  cause  ;  but  their  nam* 
bers  were  small,  net  a  tenth  part  of  the  force  which  Breglio  com* 
roanded,  and  their  oflicera  were  in  the  interest  of  Breglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  eixeeiition,  the  new  ministry  made 
their  appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  las  mind,  that 
the  Bastile  was  taken  the  14th  of  July :  the  point  of  time  I  am 
now  speaking  to,  is  the  12th.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  change 
of  the  mintstiy  reached  Paris  in  the  a&emoon,  all  the  play>housee 
and  places  of  entertainment,'  shops  and  houses,  were  shut  up 
The  change  of  ministry  was  considered  as  Che^prelude  of  hottili* 
tiest  and  the  <^inaoa  was  rigbdy  founded. 
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The  foreign  troops  began  to  advance  towards  the  city.  The 
prince  de  Lambesc,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  cavalry, 
approached  by  tKn  palace  of  Louts  XV.  which  coimecta  itself  with 
some  of  the  streets.  In  his  march  he  insulted  and  struck  an  old 
man  with  his  sword*  The  French  are  remarkable  for  their  re- 
spect to  old  age,  and  the  insolence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
done,  uniting  with  the  general  fermentation  they  were  in,  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  and  a  cry  of  to  arms  I  to  arma  i  spread  itself  in 
a  moment  over  the  whole  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  scarcely  any  who  knew  the  use  of 
them  ;  but  desperate  resolution,  when  every  hope  is  at  stake, 
supplies,  for  a  while,  the  want  of  arms.  Near 'where  the  prince 
de  Lambesc  was  drawn  up,  were  large  piles  of  stones  collected 
for  building  the  new  bridge^  and  with  these  the  people  attacked 
the  cavalry.  A  party  of  the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the 
firing,  rushed  from  their  quarters  and  joined  the  people  ;  and  night 
coming  on,  the  cavalry  retreated* 

The  streets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favourable  for  defence ; 
and  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  many  stories,  from 
which  great  annoyance  might  be  given,  secured  them  against 
nocturnal  enterprises ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  providing  them* 
selves  with  every  sort  of  weapon  they  could  make  or  procure  s 
guns,  swords,  blacksmith's  hammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows, 
pikes,  halberds,  pitchforks,  spits,  clubs,  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  with  which  they  assembled  the  next 
morning,  and  the  ^till  more  incredible  resolution  they  exhibited 
embarrassed  and  astonished  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new 
ministiy  expect  such  a  sahite*  Accustomed  to  slavery  themselves^ 
they  had  no  idea  that  liberty  was  capable  of  such  inspiration,  or 
that  a  body  of  unarmed  citizens  would  dare  to  face  the  military 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men*  Every  moment  of  this  day  waA 
employed  in  e<^lecting  arms,  concerting  [dans,  and  arranging 
themselves  io  the  best  order  which  such  an  instantaneous  move« 
ment  could  afford.  Broglio  continued  lying  round  the  city,  but 
made  no  further  advances  this  day,  and  the  succe^ing  night 
passed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  such  a  scene  could  possibly 
produce. 

But  the  defence  only  was  not  the  nbject  of  the  citisens.  They 
bad  a  cause  at  stake,  on  which  dej^nded  their  freedom  or  theif 
sInvQiy*    They  every  -moment  expected  an  aUack*  or  to  hear  of 
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one  made  on  the  Dational  asiembljT ;  and  in  ittch  a  slcaation,  the 
most  proippt  measures  are  sometimes  the  best.  The  object  that 
DOW  presented  itself,  was  the  Baatile;  snd  the  tdai  of  carrying 
such  a  fortress  in  the  face  of  such  an  army,  coiild  not  fail  \o  strike 
terror  into  the  new  ministry,  who  had  scarcely  yet  had  time  to 
meet  By  some  intercepted  correspondence  this  morning,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  M«  de  Flesseles,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  their  interest,  was  betrajring  them  ;  and  from  this 
discovery  there  remained  no  doubt  that  BrogUo  would  reinforce  the 
Bastile  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  at- 
tack it  that  day ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  better  supply  of  arms  than  they  were  then  pos- 
sessed of.  ^ 

There  was,  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  de- 
posited at  the  hospital  of  the  invalids,  which  the  citizens  summoned 
to  surrender ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defensible,  nor  attempted 
much  defence,  they  soon  succeeded.  Thus  supplied,  they  march- 
ed to  attack  the  Bastile ;  a  vast  mixed  multitude  of  all  ages  and  of 
ill  degrees,  and  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Imagination 
would  ftil  of  describing  to  itself  the  appearance  of  such  a  proces- 
sion, and  of  the  amdety  for  the  events  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
minutes  might  produce.  What  plan^  the  ministry  was  forming, 
wfire  as  unknown  to  the  people  within  the  city,  as  what  the  citizens 
were  doing  was  unknown  to  them ;  and  what  movements  BrogUo 
might  make  for  .the  support  or  relief  of  the  place,  were  to  the 
citizens  equally  unknown.    All  was  mystery  and  hazard. 

That  the  Bastile  was  attacked  with  an  enthusiasm  of  heroism, 
•och  only  as  the  highest  animation  of  liberty  could  inspire,  and 
carried  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  is  an  event  which  the  world  is 
fully  possessed  ot  I  am  not  undertakmg  a  detail  of  the  attack, 
hut  bringing  into  view  the  oonspiracy  against  the  nation  which 
provoked  it,  and  which  fell  with  the  Bastile.  The  prison  to  which 
the  new  ministry  were  dooming  the  national  assembly,  in  addition 
to  its  bemg  the  high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  became  the 
proper  object  to  begin  with.  This  enterprize  broke  up  the  new 
mioistry,  who  began  now  to  fly  from  the  ruin  they  had  prepared 
for  others.  The  troops  of  BrogUo  dispersed,  and  himself  fled 
also. 

Mr.  Burke  has  spoken  a  great  deal  about  plots,  but  he  has  never 
OQoe  apokan  of  this  plot  against  the  Aatigoal  assembly  and  the 
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liberties  of  the  luUioii ;  and  diat  he  might  nott  he  has  pasted 
ovc^r  all  the  circumatancea  that  might  tbfow  it  in  his  way.  The 
exiles  who  have  fled  from  France,  whose  cause  he  so  much  in- 
terests himself  in^  and  from  whom  he  has  had  his  lessoni  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  miscarriage  of  this  plot.  No  plot  was 
formed  against  them :  it  was  they  who  were  plotting  against 
others ;  and  those  who  fell,  met,  not  unjustly,  the  punishment  they 
were  preparing  to  execute*  But  will  Mr.  Burke  say  that  if  thu  plot, 
contrived  with  the  subtlety  of  an  ambuscade,  had  succeeded*  the 
successful  party  would  have  restrainod  their  wrath  so  soon  1  Lei 
the  history  of  all  old  governments  answer  the  question. 

Whom  has  the  national  assembly  brought  to  the  scaflbldt 
None.  They  were  themselves  the  devoted  victims  of  this  plot, 
and  they  have  not  retaliated ;  why  then  are  they  charged  with  re- 
venge they  have  not  acted  t  In  the  tremendous  breaking  forth  of 
a  whole  people,  in  which  all  degrees,  tempers  and  characters  are 
confounded,  and  delivering  themselves  by  a  miracle  of  exertioDi 
from  the  destruction  meditated  against  4hem,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  nothing  will  happen  ?  When  men  are  sore  with  the  sense  of 
oppressions,  and  menaced  with  th<B  prospect  of  new  ones,  is  the 
calmness  of  philosophy,  or  the  palsy  of  insensibility  to  be  looked 
for  ?  Mr.  Burke  exclaims  against  outrage,  yet  the  greatest  is  that 
which  he  has  committed.  His  book  is  a  volume  of  outrage,  not 
apologized  for  by  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  but  cherished  through 
a  space  Kjt  ten  months ;  yet  Mr*  Burke  had  no  provocation,  no 
life,  no  interest  at  stake. 

More  citizens  fell  in  this  slrugi^e  than  of  their  opponents ;  but 
four  or  five  persons  were  seised  by  the  popidace,  and  instantly 
put  to  death ;  ^  governor  of  the  Bastile  and  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  detected  in- the  act  of  betraying  Ihem;  and  afterwards 
Foulon,  one  of  the  new  ministry,  and  Berthier,  his  son*in-law 
who  had  accepted  the  o^e  of  intendant  of  Paris.  Their  heads 
were  stuck  upon  pikes,  and  carried  about  the  city ;  and  it  is  upor 
this  mode  of  punishment  that  Mr.  Burke  builds  a  great  part  of  his 
tragic  scenes.  Let  as  therefore  exaa^e  how  men  came  by  the 
idea  of  punishing  in  this  manner. 

They  learn  it  from  the  governments  they  live  under ;  and  retal»> 
ate  the  punishments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  behold.  The 
heads  stuck  upon  pikes  which  remained  for  years  upon  Temple* 
bar,  difiered  nothing  in  the  horror  of  the  scone  fcom  those  caniad 
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«bout  on  pikes  at  Paris :  yet  this  was  done  bj  the  English  gov- 
eramenL  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  signifies  nothing  to  o 
man  what  is  done  to  him  after 'he  is  dead ;  but  it  signifies  much  to 
the  living :  it  either  tortures  their  feelings  or  haixlens  their  hearts ; 
and  in  either  case,  it  instructs  them  how  to  punish  when  powei 
fails  into  their  hands. 

Lay  then  the  aie  to  the  root,  and  teach  governments  humanity. 
It  is  their  sanguinary  punishments  which  corrupt  mankind.     In 
England,  the  punishment  in  certain  cases  is,  by  hangings  dramng 
and  quartering ;  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  is  cut  out,  and  held  up 
to  the  view  of  the  populace.    In  France,  under  the  former  govern- 
ment, the  punishments  wa«  not  less  barbarous.     Who  does  not 
remember  the  execution  of  Damien,  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  ? 
The  effect  of  these  cruel  spectacles  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
is  to  destroy  tenderness  or  excite  revenge;  and  by  the  base 
and  false  idea  of  governing  men  by  terror  instead  of  reason, 
they    become    precedents.     It    is    over    the   lowest  class   of 
mankind  that  government  by  terror  is  intended  to  operate,  and  it  is 
en  them  that  it  operates  to  the  worst  effect     They  have  sense 
enough  to  feel  that  they  are  the  objects  aimed  at;  and  they 
inflict  in  their  turn  the  examples  of  terror  they  have  been  in- 
structed to  practice. 

There  are  in  all  European  countries,  a  large  class  of  people  of 
that  description  which  in  England  are  called  the  **  fiio6."  Of  this 
ehtss  were  those  who  committed  the  burnings  and  devastations  in 
London  in  1780,  and  of  this  class  were  those  who  carried  the 
heads  upon  pikes  in  Paris.  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  taken  up 
in  the  country,  and  sent  to  Pans  to  undergo  their  examination  at 
tfie  hotel  de  Yille ;  for  the  national  assembly,  immediately  on  the 
new  ministry  coming  into  office,  passed  a  decree,  which  they 
communicated  to  the  king  and  cabinet,  that  they  (the  national 
assembly)  would  hoki  the  ministry,  of  which  Foulon  was  one, 
responsible  for  the  measures  they  were  advising  and  pursuing ; 
but  the  mob,  incensed  lat  the  appearance  of  Foulon  and  Berthier, 
tore  them  from  their  conductors  before  they  were  carried  to  the 
botel  de  Yille,  and  executed  them  on  the  spot.  Why  then  does 
Mr.  Burke  charge  outrages  of  this  kind  upon  a  whole  people  ? 
^s  well  may  he  chaise  the  riots  and  outrages  of  1780  «on  all  tne 
people  of  London,  er  those  in  Ireland  on  all  his  eonatiy. 
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But  every  thing  we  see  or  hear  ofTeDsiye  to  our  feeling^i  and 
derogatory  to  the  human  character,  should  lead  toother  reflections 
than  those  of  reproach.  Even  the  beings  who  commit  them  have 
some  claim  to  our  consideration.  How  then  is  it  that  such  vast 
classes  of  mankind  aS  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
vulgar,  or  the  ignorant  mob,  are  so  numerous  in  all  old  countries  t 
The  instant  we  ask  ourselves  tins  question,  reflection  finda  an 
answer.  They  arise«  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  out  of  the 
ill  construction  of  all  the  old  gpvemments  in  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  It  is  by  distortedly  exalting  some  men,  that 
others  are  distortedly  debased,  till  the  whole  is  out  of.  nature.  A 
vast  mass  of  mankind  are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
of  the  human  picturct  to  bring  forward,  with  greater  glare,  the 
puppet-show  of  state  and  aristocracy.  In  the  commencement  of 
a  revolution,  those  men  are  rather  the  followers  of  the  camp  than 
of  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  instructed  how  to 
reverence- ii. 

I. give  to  Mr.  Burke  all  his  theatrical  exaggerations  for  facts, 
and  J  then  ask  him,  if  they  do  not  establish  the  certainty  of  what  I 
nere  lay  down  ?  Admitting  them  to  be  true,  they  show  the  neces- 
sity of  flie  French  revolution,  as  much  as  any  one  thing  he  couM 
have  asserted.  These  outrages  are  not  the  eflect  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  existed  before  the 
revolution,  and  which  the  revolution  is  calculated  to  reform. 
Place  them  then  to  their  proper  cause,  and  take  the  reproach  of 
them  to  your  own  side. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  city  of  Paris, 
that  during  such  a  tremendous  scene  of  arms  and  confusion,  be- 
yond the  control  of  all  authority,  that  they  have  been  able,  by  the 
influence  of  example  and  exhortation,  to  restrain  so  much.  Never 
was  more  pains. taken  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
make  them  see  that  their  interest  consisted  in  their  virtue,  and  not 
in  their  revenge,  than  what  have  been  displayed  in  the  revolution 
of  France. — I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Yersailles,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
\  October. 

I  can  consider  Mr.  Burke's  book  in  scarcely  any  other  light 
than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and  he  must,  I  thinly,  have  con- 
sidered it  in  the  same  light  himself,  by  the  poeticd  liberties  be  has 
taken  of  omitting  some  fiicts«  distorting  others,  and  making  the 
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machinery  bend  to  produce  a  stage  effect.  Of  this  kind  is  his 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles.  He  begins  this  account 
by  omitting  the  only  facts  which,  as  causes,  are  known  to  bo  true; 
eyery  thing  beyond  these  is  conjecture  even  in  Paris :  and  he 
then  works  up  a  tale  accommodated  to  his  own  passions  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  to  be  observe4  throughout  Mr.  Burke's  book,  that  he 
never  speaks  of  plots  agairut  the  revolution ;  and  it  is  from 
those  plots  that  all  the  mischiefs  have  arisen.  It  suits  his  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  consequences  without  their  causes.  It  is  one  of 
the  arts  of  the  dcama  to  do  so.  If  the  crimes  of  men  were  exp 
hibited  with  their  sufiering,  the  stage  effect  would  sometimes  be 
lost,  and  the  audience  would  be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  commiserate. 

Afler  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  this  intri- 
cate affair  (the  expedition  to  Versailles,)  it  still  remains  enveloped 
in  all  that  kind  of  mystery  which  ever  accompanies  events  pro- 
duced more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circumstances,  than 
from  fixed  design.  While  the  characters  of  men  are  farming,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  revolutions,  there  is  a  reciprocal  suspicion, 
and  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  each  other ;  and  even  parties 
directly  opposite  in  principle,  will  sometimes  concur  in  pushing 
forward  the  same  movement  with  very  different  views,  and  with 
the  hopes  of  its  producing  very  different  consequences.  A  great 
deal  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  this  embarrassed  affair,  and  yet 
the  issue  of  the  whole  was  what  nobody  had  in  view. 

The  only  things  certainly  Icnown  are,  that  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  at  this  time  excited  in  Paris,  by  the  delay  of  the  Wing  in 
not  sanctioning  and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, particularly  that  of  the  declaration  of  the  nghts  of  man^ 
and  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  of  August,  whioh  contained  the 
foundation  principles  on  which  the  constitution  was  to  be  erected. 
The  kindei«t«  and  perhaps  the  fairest,  conjecture  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  some  of  the  ministers  intended  to  make  observations  upon 
certain  parts  of  them,  before  they  were  finally  sanctioned  and 
sent  to  the  provinces;  but  be  Ms  as  it  may,  the  enemies  cf 
the  revolution  derived  hopes  from  the  delay,  and  the  friends  of 
Che  revolution,  uneasiness. 

During  this  state  of  suspense,  the  gardes  du  corps^  which  was 
€K>mpo8ed»  as  such  regiments  generally  aiey  o(  i^t&ona  xseos:^ 
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connected  with  the  court,  gave  an  entertainment  at  Tersailles 
(Oct.  1,)  to  some  foreign  regiments  then  arrived;  and  when  the 
entertainment  was  at  its  height,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gardes  du 
corps  tore  tho  national  cockade  from  their  hats,  trampled  it  under 
foot,  and  replaced  it  with  a  counter  cockade  prepared  for  tho 
purpose.  An  indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to  defiance.  It 
was  like  declaring  war ;  and  if  men  will  give  challenges,  they 
roust  expect  consequences.  But  all  this  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight.  He  begins  his  account  by  saying,  *'  History 
will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
king  and  queen  of  France,  aAer  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dis« 
may  and  slaughter,  lay  down  under  the  pledged  security  of  public 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite,  and  troubled 
melancholy  repose."  This  is  neither  the  sober  style  of  histoiy,, 
nor  the  intention  of  it.  It  leaves  every  thing  to  be  guessed  at,  and 
mistaken.  One  would  at  least  think  there  had  been  a  battle ;  and 
a  battle  there  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moderating  prudence  of  those  whom  Mr.  Burke  involves  in  his 
censures.  By  his  keeping  the  gardes  du  corps  out  of  sight  Mr. 
Burke  has  afforded  himself  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting  the 
king  and  queen  in  their  places,  as  if  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  against  them. — But,  to  return  to  my  account — 

This  conduct  of  the  gardes  du  corps^  as  might  well  be  expected, 
alarmed  and  enraged  the  Parisians :  the  colors  of  the  cause  and 
the  cause  itself,  were  become  too  united  to  mistake  the  intention  of 
the  insult,  and  the  Parisians  were  determined  to  call  the  gardes  du 
corps  to  an  account.  There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  assassination  in  marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  demand 
satisfaction,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used,  of  a  body  of  armed 
men  who  had  voluntarily  given  defiance.  But  the  circumstance 
which  serves  to  throw  this  affair  into  embarrassment  is,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have  encouraged  it,  as  well 
aa  its  friends.  The  one  hoped  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  by  check- 
ing it  in  time,  and  the  other  to  make  one.  The  hopes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  rested  in  making  the  king  of  their 
party,  and  getting  him  from  Tersailles  to  Metz,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  collect  a  force,  and  set  up  a  standard.  We  have  ^ere- 
fore  two  different  objects  presenting  themdelves  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means ;  the  one,  to  chastise 
ibe  gardes  du  carps  which  was  the  object  of  the  Parisians ;  Utib 
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Other,  to  render  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  an  inducement  to 
the  king  to  set  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  a  very  numerous  body  of  women,  and 
men  in  the  disguise  of  women,  collected  round  the  hotel  de  Yille^ 
or  town  hall,  at  Paris,  and  set  off  for  Yersailles.  Their  professed 
object  was  the  gardes  du  corps ;  but  prudent  men  readily  recol- 
lected that  mischief  is  easier  begun  than  ended ; ,  and  this  impres- 
Mid  itself  with  the  more  force,  from  the  suspicions  already  stated, 
and  the  irregularity  of  such  a  cavalcade.  As  soon  therefore  as 
a  sufficient  force  could  be  collectedj  M.  de  la  Fayette,  by  orders 
from  the  civil  aiithority  of  Paris,  set  off  afler  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Paris  militia.  The  revolution  could  de* 
rive  no  benefit  firom  confusion,  and  Its  opposers  might.  By  an 
amiable  and  spirited  manner  of  address,  he  had  hitherto  been 
fortunate  in  calming  disquietudes,  and  in  tins  he  was  extraordina-. 
rily  successful ;  to  frustrate,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  improve  this  scene  into  a.  sort  of  justifiable  neces- 
aiy  for  the  king's  quitting  Yersailles  and  withdrawing  to  Metz 
and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  between  the  gardes  du  corpes  and  this  phalanx  of  men  and 
women,  he  forwarded  expresses  to  the  king,  thai  he  was  on  his 
march  to  Versailles,  by  the  orders  of  the  civil  authori^ty  of  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  protection,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  gardes  du  corps  from  firing 
oa  the  people.* 

He  arrived  at  Versailles  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  The  gardes  du  carps  were  dniMm  up,  and  the  people  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  but  every  thing  had  remained  sus- 
pended. Wisdom  and  policy  now  coiisisted  in  changing  a  scene 
of  danger  into  a  happy  event.  M.  de  la  Fayette  became  the 
mediator  between  the  enraged  parties ;  and  the  king,  to  remove 
the  uneasiness  which  had  arisen  from  the  delay  already  stated, 
Bent  for  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and  bigned  the 
declaratum  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  as  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  now  about  one  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  appeared 
to  be  composed,  and  a  general  congratulation  took  place.  At 
the  beat  of  drum  a  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citiznns  of 

*  I  am  warranted  in  asserting  this,  as  I  had  it  from  M.  de  la  Fa^jrette,  with 
vhom  I  have  lived  in  habiu  of  Irienoship  for  fourteen  yean. 
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Yersailles  would  give  the  hospitality  of  their  houses  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  Paris.  Those  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  this  manner^  remained  in  the  streets,  or  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  churches ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  retired. 

In  this  state  matters  passed  until  the  break  of  day,  when  a  fresh 
disturbance  arose  from  the  censurable  conduct  of  some  of  both 

'parties ;  for  such  characters  there  will  be  in  all  such  scenes. 
One  of  the  gardes  du  corps  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained  during  the  night  in 
the  streets  accosted  him  with  reviling  and  provocative  language. 
Instead  of  retiring,  as  in  such  a  case  prudence  would  have  dicta- 
ted, he  presented  his  musket,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  the  Paris 
militia.  The  peace  being  thus  broken,  the  people  rushed  into  the 
palace  in  quest  of  the  offender.     They  attacked  the  quarters  of 

.  the  gardes  du  corps  within  the  palace,  and  pursued  tbem  through 
the  avenues  of  iti  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  On  this 
tumult,  not  the  queen  only;  as  Mr.  Burke  has  represented  it,  but 
every  person  in  the  palace^  was  awakened  and  alarmed ;  and  Mi 
de  la  Fayette  had  a  second  time  to  interpose  between  the  parties^ 
the  event  of  which  was^that  the  gardes  du  corps  put  on  the  national 
cockade^  and  the  matter  elided,  as  by  oblivion,  afler  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  lives. 

'  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which  this  confusion  was 
acting,  the  king  and  queen  were  in  public  at  the  balcony,  and 
neither  of  them  concealed  for  safety's  sake,  as  Mr.  Burke  insin- 
uates. Matters  bbing  thus  appeased,  and  tranquillity  festered, 
a  general  acclamation  broke  forth,  of  le  rot  a  Paris-^-le  M  a 
Paris — the  king  to  Paris.  It  was  the  shout  of  peace;  and  im* 
mediately  accepted  on  the  part  of  th&  king.  By  this  measure,  aU 
future  projects  of  trepanriing  the  king  to  Metz,  and  setting  up 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  constitution  were  prevented^ 
and  the  suspicions  extinguished;  The  king  and  his  family  reach- 
ed Paris  in  the  evening,  and  were  corigratulated  on  their  arrival 
by  M.  Bailley,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  throughout  his  book  confounds  things,  persons, 
and  principles,  has,  in  his  remarks  on  M.  Bailley's  address,  con- 
founded time  also.  He  censures  M.  Bailt^y  for  calling  it,  "  uh 
2»o»  jjter,"  a  good  day.  Mr.  Burke  should  have  informed  himself^ 
that  this  scene  took  up  the  space  of  two  days,  the  day  on  which 
it  began  with  every  appearance  of  daager  and  mischief,  and  d» 
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day  on  which  it  terminated  without  the  mischiefs  that  threatened ; 
and  that  it  is  to  this  peaceful  termination  that  M.  Bailley  alludes, 
and  to  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  Paris.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  thou^nd  persons  arranged  themselves  in  the  procession 
from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and  not  an  act  of  molestation  Was  Oom- 
mitt^d  during  the  whole  mdrch; 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lally  Tollendal,  a  deserter 
from  the  national  assemhlyi  says,  that  on  entering  Paris,  the  peo- 
ple shouted,  **  toui  hs  etequea  a  la  lanteme.^*  All  hishops  to  he 
hanged  at  the  lantern  or  lamp-posts.  It  is  sui^prising  that  nobody 
should  hear  this  but  Laliy  Tollendal,  and  that  nobody  should 
believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke.  It  has  not  the  lisast  connexion  with 
any  part  of  the*  transaction,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  every 
circumstance  of  it;  The  bishops  have  never  been  introduced 
before  into  any  scene  of  Mr.  Buifee's  drama :  why  then  are  they, 
all  at  unce,  and  together,  ^otlf  a  roup  ki  t6u$  ensimblej  introduced 
now?  Mr.  Burke  brings  fortvard  hiis  bishops  and  his  lantern, 
like  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  Iraises  his  scenes  by  contrast 
instead  of  connexion.  But  it  serves  to  show,  with  the  rest  of 
his  bodk,  what  httle  credit  ought  to  be  given,  where  even  proba- 
bility is  set  at  defiance,  for  the  purpose  of  defaming;  and  with 
this  reflection,  instead  of  a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  chivalry,  as 
Mr.  Burke  has  dode,  I  close  the  acbOunt  of  'the  expedition  to 
Versailles;* 

I  have  nbw  td  follow  Mr.  Biirke  through  a  pathless  wilderness 
of  rhapsodies,  and  a  sort  of  descant  upon  governments,  in  which 
he  asserts  whatever  he  pleases,  on  the  presumption  of  its  being 
believed,  without  odering  either  evidence  or  reasons  fof  so 
doing. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  reasoned  upon  to  a  conclusion,  certain 
facts,  principles,  or  data,  to  reason  from,  must  be  established, 
admitted,  or  denied.  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual  outrage,  abuses 
the  dtclaraiion  of  the  rights  of  man^  [itlbllsh^d  by  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  as  the  basis  bn  "^hich  ihS  constitution  of 
France  is  built.  This  he  calls-  **  paltry  and  blbrred  sheets  of 
paper  about  the  rights  of  man."  Does  Mr.  Burke  mean  to  deny 
that  mpn  has  any  rights?    If  he  does,  then  he  must  mean  that 

*  An  account  of  the  expodition  to  Versailles  may  be  seen  in  No.  13,  of  the 
'Aevolutiun  de  Parii,'  eontaimng  the  erenU  from  the  3d  to  the  lOlh  of  Octo 
her,  1789 
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there,  are  oo  such  things  as  rights  any  where«  and  that  he  has  none 
himself;  for  who  is  there  in  the  world  but  man?  But  if  Mr«. 
Burke  means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  question  then 
will  be,  what  are  those  rights,  and  how  came  man  by  them 
originally  ? 

The  error  of  those  who  reason  by  precedents  drawn  from 
antiquity,  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  is,  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  into  antiquity.  They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They 
stop  in  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  an  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done  as  a  rule  for 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  authority  at  all.  If  we  travel  still 
further  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
and  practice  prevailing ;  and,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  authority,  a 
thousand  such  authorities  may  be  produced,  successively  contra- 
dicting each  other :  but  if  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  corne 
out  right :  we  shall  come  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the 
hand  of  his  maker.  What  was  he  then  ?  Man.  Man  was  his 
high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  given  him.  But  of 
titles  I  shall  speak  hereafler. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at  the  origin  of 
his  rights.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
verned from  that  day  to  this,  it  is  no  further  any  concern  of  ours 
than  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  or  the  improvements 
which  the  history  of  it  presents.  Those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  then  modems  as  we  are  now. 
They  had  their  ancients  and  those  ancients  had  others,  and  we 
also  shall  be  ancients  in  our  turn.  If  the  mere  name  of  antiquity 
is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people  who  are  to  live  an 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  as  well  take  us  for  a 
precedent,  as  we  make  a  pi^ecedent  of  those  w^o  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  that  portions  of  antiquity, 
by  proving  every  thing,  establish  nothing.  It  is  authority  against 
authority  all  the  way,  till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
rights  of  man,  at  the  creation.  Here  our  inquiries  find  a  rest- 
ing-place, and  our  reason  finds  a  home.  If  a  dispute  about  the 
rights  of  man  had  arisen  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  years 
from  the  creation,  it  is  to  this  source  of  authority  they  must  have 
referred,  and  il  is  to  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  must 
now  refer 
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Though  I  mean  not  to  touch  upon  any  sectarian  principle  of 
rdigioQ,  jet  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  is  traced  to  Adam.  Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  man 
to  the  creation  of  miui  ?  I  will  answer  the  question.  Because 
there  have  been  an  upstart  of  government,  thrusting  them- 
selves  between,  and  presumptuously  working  to  fin-maila  man. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  possessed  the  right  of  dictating 
the  mode  by  which  the  world  should  be  governed  for  ever,  it  was 
the  first  generation  that  existed ;  and  if  that  generation  did  not 
do  it,  ho  succeeding  generation  can  show  any  authority  for  doing 
it,  nor  set  any  up.  The  illuminatbg  and  divine  principles  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man,  (for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  maker  of  man,) 
lelates,  not  only  to  the  living  individuals,  but  to  generations  of 
men  succeeding  each  other.  Eveiy  generation  is  equid  in  rights 
to  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  by  the  same  rule  that  every 
individual  is  bom  equal  in  ri^ts  with  his  contemporary. 

Every  history  of  the  creation,  and  every  traditionary  account, 
whether  from  the  lettered  or  unlettered  world,  however  they  may 
vary  m  their  opinion  or  belief  of  certain  particulars,  all  agree  in 
establishing  one  point,  the  unity  of  man ;  by  which  I  mean  that 
man  is  all  of  one  degree^  and  consequently  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  with  equal  natural  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
posterity  had  been  continued  by  creation  instead  of  generation^ 
the  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former  is  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  consequently,  every  child  born  into  the  world  must  be 
considers  d  as  deriving  its  existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  first  man  that  existed,  and  his  natural 
right  in  it  is  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether  taken  as  divine 
authority,  or  merely  historical,  is  fully  up  to  this  point,  the  unity 
w  equality  of  man.  The  expressions  admit  of  no  controversy. 
^*  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
The  distinction  of  sexes  is  pointed  out,  but  no  other  distinction 
is  even  implied.  If  this  be  not  divine  authority,  it  is  at  least  his- 
torical authority,  and  shows  that  the  equality  of  man,  so  far  from 
being^a  modem  doctrine,  is  the  oldest  upon  record. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  religions  known  in  the 
world  are  founded,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  man,  on  the  unity  of 
man,  as  being  all  of  one  degree.    Whether  in  heaven  oc  ia  hAVU 
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'  or  in  whatever  state  man  may  be  supposed  to  exist  hereafier,  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  the  only  distinctions.  Nay,  even  the  laws 
of  goveroments  are  obliged  to  slide  into  this  principle,  by  making 
degrees  to  consist  in  crimes,  and  not  in  persons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  tniths,  and  of  the  highest  advan* 
tage  to  cultivate.  By  considering  man  in  this  light,  and  by  in- 
structing him  to  consider  himsplf  in  this  Kght,  it  places  him  in  a 
close  connexion  with  all  his  duties,  whether  to  his  Creator^  or  to 
the  creation,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  forgets 
his  origin,  or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  phrase,  his  birlh  and 
family^  that  he  becomes  dissolute.  It  is  not  among  the  least  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  existing  governments  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, that  map,  considered  as  man,  is  thrown  bapk  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance  from  his  maker,  and  the  artificial  chasm  filled  up  by  a  suo- 
cession  of  barriers,  or  a  sort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which  he 
has  to  pass.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  barriers  that 
he  has  set  up  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Putting  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  herald,  he  says — •*  We  fear  God— we  look 
with  awe  to  kings — with  afiection  to  parliaments — with  duty  to 
magistrates — with  reverence  ^o  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobi- 
lity." Mr.  Burke  has  forgot  to  put  in  **  chivalry."  He  has  al^o 
forgot  to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpike  gates,  through 
which  he  is  to  pass  by  tickets  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  phtin 
and  simple,  and  consists  but  of  two  points.  His  duty  to  God, 
which  every  man  must  feel ;  and  with  respect  to  his  neighbor,  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  those  to  whom  power  is  dele^ 
gated  do  well,  they  will  be  respected ;  if  not  they  will  be  des- 
pised ;  and  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  no  power  is  delegated, 
but  who  assume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  (and  that  bqt  in  part)  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  civil  rights  of 
man,  and  to  show  how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man 
did  not  enter  into  society  to  become  worst  than  he  was  before, 
nor  to  have  less  rights  than  he  had  before,  but  to  have  those 
rights  better  secured.  His  natural  rights  are  the'  foundation  of 
all  his  civil  rights.  But  in  order  to  pursue  this  distinction  ^ith 
more  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  different  qualities  of 
natural  and  civil  rights. 
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A  few  word9  ff|I  .explain  tiiis.     Natural  rights  are  diose  which 

always  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his    existence.      Of  this 

kind  are  all  the  iutellectital  rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind,  and  ako 

si!  those  rights  of  acting  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and 

hnppiness,  which  are  not  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others. — Civil 

righu  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  imnp; 

a  member  of  society.     Every  civil  risrht  has  for  its  foundation 

eonie  natural  right  pre-existinjpr  in  the  individual,  but  to  which  hi.s 

individual  power  is  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  competent.     Of 

this  kind  are  all  thos»  which  relate  to  seciirity  and  protection. 

From  this  short  review,  it  will  b^  easy  to  distinguish  between 
that  class  of  natural  rights  which  man  retains  after  entering  into 
society,  and  those  which  he  throws  into  common  stpck  as  9, 0i.em- 
ber  of  society. 

The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  those  in  which  the 
power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itself. 
Among  this  class,  as  is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind :  consequently,  religion  is  one  of 
those  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  are  not  retained,  are  all 
those  in  which^  though  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the 
power  to  execute  them  is  defective.  They  answer  not  his  pur- 
poses. A  man  by  natural  •  pght,  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his  own 
cause ;  and  so  fur  as  the  right  of  the  mind  is  cQncemed,  he  never 
surrenders  it :  but  what  availeth  it  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  not 
power  to  redress  it?  He  therefore  deposits  this  riglit  in  the 
common  stock  of  society,  and  takes  the  arm  of  society,  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  in  prefererice  and  in  addition  to  his  own.  Society 
grants  him  nothing.  Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  society,  and 
draws  on  the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right 

From  these  premises,  two  or  three  certain  conclusions  will 
follow. 

1st,  that  every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a  natural  right ;  or,  m 
other  wordi«,  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

2d,  That  civil  power  properly  considered  as  such,  is  made  up 
of  the  aggregate  of  that  class  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which 
becomes  defective  in  the  individua^  in  point  of  power,  and  an* 
swers  not  his  purpose,  but  when  collected  to  a  focus,  becomes 
competent  to  the  purpose  of  every  one. 

3d.  That  the  power  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  natural  rights, 
imperfect  in  power  ia  the  individualv  cannot  be  applied  to  ij 
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tho  natural  rights  which  are  retained  in  the  individual,  and  in 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  itself. 

We  have  now,  in  a  few  words,  traced  man  from  a  natural 
individual  to  a  member  of  society,  and  showti,  or  endeavored 
to  show,  the  quality  of  the  natural  rights  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  exchanged  for  civil  rights.  Let  us  now  apply  those 
priiKiples  to  government. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  wqrid,  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
distinguish  the  governments  which  have  iirisen  out  of  society, 
or  out  of  the  social  compact,  from  those  w  hich  have  not :  but 
to  place  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  a  single  glance  may  afford, 
it  will  be'  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  several  i<ources  from 
which  governments  have  aiisen,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  under  three  heads — 1st,  super- 
stition :  2d,  power ;  3d.  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
the  common  rights  of  man. 

The  first  was  a  government  of  priest-craf\,  the  second  of  con- 
querors, aad  the  third  of  reason. 

When  a  set  of  artful  men  pretended,  through  the  medium 
of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  deity,  as  familiarly  as  they 
BOW  march  up  the  back  stairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was 
completely  under  the  government  of  superstition.  The  oracles 
were  consulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to  say,  became  the 
law  ;  and  this  sort  of  government  lasted  just  as  long  as  this  sort 
of  superstition  lasted. 

After  these  a  race  of  conquerors  arose,  whose  government, 
Kke  that  of  William  the  conqueror,  was  founded  in  power,  and 
the  sword  assumed  the  name  of  ft  sceptre.  Governments  thus 
established,  last  as  long  9s  the  power  to  support  them  lasts ;  but 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  every  ^ngine  in  thpir  favor, 
they  united  fraud  to  force,  and  set  up  an  idol  which  they  called 
sdivine  righi^  and  which,  in  imitation  of  the  pope  who  afiecta  to 
be  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  twisted  itself  afterwards  into  an  idol  of 
another  shape,  called  church  an4  stale.  The  key  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  key  of  the  treasury,  became  quartered  on  one  another, 
and  the  wondering,  cheated  multitude,  worshipped  the  in- 
vention. 
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When  I  contemplate  the  nataral  dignity  of  man  ;  when  I  feel 
(for  nature  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings) 
for  the  honor  and  happinens  of  its  character,  I  become  irritated 
at  the  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  frand>  as  if  they 
irere  all  knaves  and  fools,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  disgust  * 
for  those  who  are  thus  imposecl  ilpOn. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  governments  which  arise  out  of 
society,  in  contradistioction  to  those  which  arose  out  ,of  supersti- 
tion and  conquest* 

It  has  been  thought  a  considerable  advance  towards  establisb- 
ing  the  principles  of  freedom^  to  i^y\  that  goVlMmment  is  a  com- 
pact between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  : 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  putting  the  effect  beCbre  the 
canse :  for  as  map  must  have  existed  before  governments  existed, 
there  necessarily  was  a  time  when  governments  did  not  exist, 
and  consequently  there  could  originally  exist  no  governors  to 
form  such  a  compact  with.  .The  fact  therefore  must  be,  that  the 
iadividuaU  ihem$^€s^  each  iii  his  own  personal  and  sovereign 
light,  euitred  igUo  a  ^ompaci  wUk  each  other  to  produce  a  govern- 
ment :  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 
light  to  be  established ;  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they 
have  a  right  to  exists 

To  possess  ourselves  of  «a  cldar  idea  of  what  government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  we  rnunt  trace  it  to  its  origin. .  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
easily  discover  that  governments  must 'have  arisen,  either  out  of 
^  people,  or  orer  the  people.  .  Mr.  Burke  has  made  no  distinc- 
tion. He-  investigiRtes  nothing  to  iU  source,  and  therefore  he 
confounds  every  thing :  but  he  has  signified  his  intention  of 
undertaking  at  soaae  future  opportunity,^  companson  between  the 
constitntions  of  England^  and  France*  Aa  he  thus  renders  it  a 
subjeot  of  controversy ^hy.  throwing  the. gauntlet,  I  take  him  op. 
on  his  own  ground.  It  is^in  Jkigh  ohallenges  ^al  high  truths  have 
the  right  of  appearing ;  and  I  accept  it  with  ^e  more  readiness, 
because  it  affords  me,  at  the  eame  time,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing the  subject  with  respect  to  governments  arising  out  of 
society. 

But  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  co»- 
slt/ttltos.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  adopt  the  word  ;  we  miasl 
fix  filao  a  atwidard  significalioB  to  it. 
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A  constitation  is  not  a  thing  in  name  only,  but  in  fact.  It  has 
not  an  idesl,  but  a  real  existence  ;  and  wherever  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  a  visible  form,  there  is  none.  A  constitution  is  a  thing 
antecedent  to  a  govemnlenf,  tind  a  government  is  only  the  crca- 
lure  of  a  constitution.  The  constitution  of  a  country  il  not  the 
act  of  its  government,  but  of  the  people  constituting  A  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  and 
quote  article  by  article  y  iind  cotitaihs  the  principles  on  which  the 
govemmeh(  shall  be  established,  the  form  in  which  it  tihall  be 
organized^  the  powers  it  shall  have;  the  ihode  of  elections,  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  whatever  name  such  bodies  may 
be  called ;  the  powers  which  the  executive  part  of  the  gotemment 
shall  have ;  and^  iil  fine;  ^vel>y  thing  that  relates  to  th^  complete 
organization  of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principle  bii  which  it 
shall  act,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  boutid.  A  constitution,  there- 
fore is  to  a  government^  what  the  laws  made  afterwards  by  that 
government  are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court  of  judica- 
ture does  not  inake  laws;  neither  can  it  alter  them ;  it  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  mad^  ;  and  the  government  is  in  like 
manner  governed  by  the  constitution. 

Can  then  Mr.  Btirko  prodded  the  Ehglish  cbnstltuUbh  ?  If 
be  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  though  it  has  been  so 
much  talked  about;  no  such  ihing  as  a  constitution  exists;  or  ever 
did  exist,  and  consequently  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  t6 
form.  • 

Mr.  Burke  will  not;  I  presume;  deny  the  position  I  havd 
already  advanced ;  namely;  that  governments  arise  either  otti  of 
the  people,  or  over  the  pedple.  The  £nglish  government  is 
one  of  those  which  arose  out  Of  a  conquest,  arid  not  out  of  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  it  atose  dver  ihe  (leople ;  and  tholigh  it 
has  been  much  modified  ifem  the  oftportunity  Of  circumstances, 
since  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror;  the  counfty  has  neveir 
)et  regenerated  itself;  and  it  is  therefore  withoui  a  bonsthu^ 
tion. 

I  readily  perceive  the  reasbil  why  Mn  Burke  declined  going 
into  the  comparison  between  the  English  and  the  French  con- 
stitutions, because  he  could  not* but  perceive;  ivhet)  he  sat  down  to 
the  task,  that  no  constitution  was  in  ^iisteni!^  oti  his  side  of  the 
question.  His  book  is  certainly  bulky  etloiigH  to  havte  Contained 
all  ho  could  say  oo  this  subject,  and  it  would  tidve  btoeu  the  best 
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vnanner  in  which  people  could  have  judged  of  their  separate 
nerits.  Why  then  has  he  declined  the  only  thing  that  was  worth 
^^nrhile  to  write  upon  ?  It  was  the  strongest  ground  he  could  take^ 
SX  the  advantages  were  on  his  side ;  hut  the  wealcest  if  they  wero 
xiot ;  and  his  declinirig  to  take  it;  is  either  a  sign  that  he  could  not 
^possess  it,  or  could  not  niairitairi  it. 

Mr.  Burke  has  said  in  his  speech  last  winter  in  parliament, 
Aat  when  the  national  assembly  of  France  first  met  in  three 
orders,  (the  tiers  li^^  tli^  ^iei-gy;  and  the  noblesse)  that  France 
liad  then  a  good  con^titutidd.  This  shows,  among  numerous 
^ther  instances,  that  Mr.  Bifrke  does  not  understand  what  a  con- 
stitution is.  The  |>ersons  sri  met;  W^riA  not  a  eonstiiutionj  but  a 
convention  to  make  a  constitution. 

The  present  national  assembly  of  France  is;  strictly  speaking, 
the  personal  social  compact  The  members  of  it  are  the  dele- 
tpites  of  the  nation  in  it^  original  character ;  future  assemblies 
^11  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized  character. 
The  authority  of  th^  t)^s^nt  assembly  is  diiihrent  to  what  the 
authority  of  future  assemblies  will  be.  Thb  abthorify  of  the 
present  one  is  to  form  a  constitution :  the  authority  of  future 
assemblies  will  be  to  legislate  according  to  thb  pHhciples  and 
forms  prescribed  in  that  coristitUtidn ;  and  if  experience  should 
hereafter  show  that  alterations;  anl^ndiii^^nts;  or  additiohs  are 
necessary,  the  constitution  will  point  o^it  ih^  mode  by  which  such 
things  shall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it  td  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  future  government. 

A  government  on  the  principles  on  whicH  constitutiontll  govern- 
ments, arising  out  of  society;  tire  esUiblished,  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itself,  [f  it  hid,  it  %vould  be  arbitrary.  It  might 
make  itself  what  it  pleased ;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  utoi  up,  it 
shows  that  therid  is  Ad  ddii^tltdtion.  The  act  by  which  the  English 
parliament  endpowered  itself  to  sit  for  seven  years,  shows  there 
is  no  constitution  in  England;  It  might,  by  the  saihe  self  au- 
thority, have  Slit  any  greater  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The 
bill  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament  sdme  years 
ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  on  thl^  samb  erroneous  principle. 
The  right  of  reform  is  ih  the  nalioh  iii  its  original  character, 
and  the  constitutional  metkod  would  be  by  a  general  cdnventidn 
elected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  tho' 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  relbrmiog  themselves. 
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From  these  preliminaries  I  proceed  to  draw  some  comparisous. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  declaration  of  rights ;  and  as  I 
mean  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  parts 
of  the  French  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  France  says,  that  every  man  who  pays  a 
tax  of  sixty  sous  per  annum  (2«.  and  6d.  English)  is  an  elector. 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  more  capricious,  than 
what  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  in  England  ?  Limited — 
because  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  (I  speak  much  within  compass} 
is  admitted  to  vote :  capricious — because  the  lowest  characlet 
that  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  who  has  not  so  much  as  the 
visible  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  is  an  elector  in  some 
places  ;  while,  in  other  places^  the  man  who  pays  very  large  taxes, 
and  with  a  fair  known  character,  and  the  farmer  who  rents  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  pound's  a  year,  and  with  a  pro- 
perty on  that  farm  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount,  is  not 
admitted  to  be  an  elector.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nature,  as  Mr. 
Burke  says  on  another  occasion,  in  diis  strange  chaos,  and  all 
sorts  of  follies  are  blended  with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  William 
the  conqueror,  and  his  descendants,  parcelled  9ut  the  country 
in  this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they  called 
charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the  better  subjected  to  their 
will.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  charters  abound  in  Cora* 
wall.  The  people  were  averse  to  the  government  established  al 
the  conquest,  and  the  towns  were  garrisoned  and  bribed  to  en* 
slave  the  country.  All  the  old  charters  are  the  badges  of  this 
conquest,  and  it  is  from  tliis  source  that  the  capriciousness  of 
election  arises 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives for  any  place  shall  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  or  electont  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  this  ?  The  county  of  Yorkshire^  which  contains  near  a 
million  of  souls,  sends  two  county  members  ;  and  so  does  the 
county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not  a  hundredth  part  of  that 
number.  The  town  of  old  Sarum,  which  contains  not  three 
houses,  sends  two  members  ;  and  the  town  of  Manchester,  which 
contains  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  souls,  is  not  admitted  to 
•end  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in  these  things?  Is  there 
any  thing  by  which   you  can   trace  the   marks  of  freedoin 
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mr  dUcover  those  of  wisdom  ?  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke 
Ins  declined  the  compariison,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his  readers 
Irom  the  point,  by  a  wild  unsystematical  display  of  paradoxical 
rhapsodies. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  national  assembly  shall 
be  elected  every  two  years.  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  this  t  Why,  that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  case  : 
that  the  government  is  perfectly  arbitrary  with  respect  to  this  point ; 
and  he  c-an  quote  for  his  authority,  the  precedent  of  a  former  par- 
liament. 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  no  game  laws  ; 
that  the  farmer  on  whose  lands  wild  game  shall  be  found  (for  it 
is  by  the  produce  of  those  lands  they  are  fed)  shall  have  a  right 
to  what  he  can  take.  That  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  of  any 
kind,  that  all  trades  shall  be  free,  and  every  man  free  to  follow  any 
occupation  by  which  he  c.in  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in 
any  place,  town,  or  city,  throughout  the  nation.  What  will  Mr. 
Burke  say  to  this  ?  In  England,  game  is  made  the  property  of 
those  at  whose  expense  it  is  not  fed ;  and  with  respect  to  mono- 
polies, the  coitntry  is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered 
town  is  an  aristocratic  monopoly  in  itself,  and  the  qualification  of 
electors  proceeds  out  of  those  chartered  monopolies.  Is  this 
freedom  ?     Is  this  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  a  constitution  f 

In  these  chartered  monopolies  a  roan  coming  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  from  them  as  if  he  were  a  foreign 
enemy.  An  Englishman  is  not  free  in  his  own  country :  every 
one  of  those  places  presents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  tells  him 
he  is  not  a  freeman — that  he  has  no  rights*  Within  these  mono- 
polies, are  other  monopolies.  In  a  city,  such  for  instance  as 
Bath,  which  oontains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
taats,  the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  is  mono- 
polized ic|to  about  thirty-one  persons.  And  within  these  mono- 
polies are  still  others.  A  man,  eyen  of  the  same  town,  whose 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  an  occupation,  ir 
debarred,  in  many  cases,  Irom  the  natural  right  of  acquiring  one, 
be  his  genius  or  industry  what  it  may. 

Are  these  things  examples  to  hold  out  to  a  country  regenera- 
tiag  itself  from  slavery,  like  France  ?  Certainly  they  are  not ; 
afld  cotain  am  I,  that  when  the  people  of  England  come  to 
Mfleet  upon  them,  they  will,  like  Ftance,  annihilate  those  badges 
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of  ancient  oppression,  those  traces  of  a  conquered  nation. 
Had  Mr.  Burke  possessed  talents  similar  to  the  author  **  On  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  wouid  have  comprehendisd  all  the  parts 
which  enter  into,  and,  by  assemblage,  form  a  constitution.  He 
would  have  reasoned  from  minutis  to  magnitude.  It  is  not  from 
hi^  prejjdices  only,  but  from  the  disorderly  cast  of  his  genius,  that 
he  is  unfiled  for  the  subject  he  writes  upon.  Even  his  genius  is 
without  a  constitution.  It  is  a  genius  at  random,  and  not  a  ge- 
nius constituted.  But  he  must  say  something — He  has  there- 
fore mounted  in  the  air  like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  from  the  ground  Ihey  stand  upon. 

Much  is  to  he  learned  from  the  French  constitution.  Con- 
quest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  William  the 
conqueror,  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  disfigured  with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  all 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which  a  orovince  of 
it  destroyed ! 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  to  preserve  the  national 
representation  from  being  corrupt,  no  member  of  the  national 
assembly  shall  be  an  officer  of  government,  a  placeman  or  a  pen- 
sioner. What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  ?  I  will  whis- 
pfir  his  answer :  loaves  and  JUhes,  Ah !  this  government  of 
loa^  es  and  fishes  has  more  mischief  in  it  than  people  have  yet 
reflected  on.  The  national  assembly  has  made  the  discovery, 
anil  holds  out  an  example  to  Jthe  world.  Had  govermnents 
agreed  to  quarrel  on  purpose  to  fleece  their  countries  by 
taxes,  they  could  not  have  auoceoded  better  than  they  have 
done. 

Every  thing  in  the  English  government  appears  to  me  the 
reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  is  said  to  be.  The 
parliament,  imperfectly  and  capriciously  elected  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless supposed  to  hold  the  national  purse  in  trust  for  the  nation  ; 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  an  English  parliament  is  constructed, 
it  is  like  a  man  being  both  mortgager  and  mortgagee :  and  in  the 
case  of  misapplication  of  trust,  it  is  the  criminal  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  himself.  If  those  persons  who  vote  the  supplies  are 
the  same  persons  who  receive  the  supplies  when  voted,  and  are 
to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  those  supplies  to  those  who 
voted  them,  it  is  themselves  aeconntable  to  thems^Jves^  and  the 
Comedy  of   Errors  concludes  with  the  pantomime  cf  HubIu 


Neitiwr  fhe  niiniatonal  paitj,  nor  the  opposition  wiH  touch  vpoa 
ibn  case.  The  fwtioQal  purse  19  the  cominon  back  which  each 
mounts  upon,  ^t.is  lilia  what  the  country  people  call^  *f  Ride  and 
tie-^Toi|  ride  a  Ijttle  ifajp  and  then  I."  They  oid^  these  things 
better  in  Franc^. 

The  Fpsnch  ppnatiMMioa  aays,  th^t  the  right  ef  v^r  89)4  p«iice 
is  in  the  lyation.  Where  flee  iriiould  it  reside,  but  |i^  Oiof^  who  are 
to  paj  thf^expepse? 

In  £nglaod  the  right  is  said  to  reside  in  a  m^taphoVf  shown  at 
the  tower  for  mxpeocfs  or  a  shiMing  a-piece  ;  so  are  the  lions  ; 
and  ft  woi|2d  be  a  step  fearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resided  in  thenii 
for  any  inanimate  m^^phor  is  np  t^^fe  than  a  ha^  or  a  cap. 
We  can  all  see  the  ^uidity  of  worshipping  A^rpn'^  molten 
calf,  or  Nebuchadnez^^e  golden  image  ;  but  why  4o  men  con* 
tinoe  to  practise  oq  thennelves  th^  ^bsurditi^  tl^ey  despis^  in 
others  1 

It  may  mUk  reason  be  said,  thai  in  the  m^iiner  ^le  En^ish  * 
nation  if  reprasentedt  i^  matters  not  where  this  right  resides, 
whether  in  the  crotQrq  pr  in  the  parliament.  War  is  the  com- 
mon havysest  of  all  those  who  participle  in.  the  division  and 
expenditure  of  pub)^c  money,  in  all  coi)i^ries.  It  is  the  art  of 
tcmquMrmg  at  home :  the  obj^t  of  it  if  an  increase  of  revenue ; 
and  as  revenue  cannot  be  j^ofensed  witboujt  laxef » a  pretence 
must  be  made  for  expendituices.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
English  govetament,  its  wars  and  taxes,  an  observer,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  nor  wnrp^  ky  ieterest,  would  declare  that  taxes 
were  not  raised  pif  .cany  pn  ware,  but  that  yr^rs  were  raised  , 
to  carry  on  taxes. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  member  of  the  hous^  of  coQ^mons,  is  a  part  of 
the  English  govennent ;  and  though  ^  professes  liimself  an 
enemy  to  war,  he  abuses  the  French  epnstitution,  which  seeks  to 
explode  it.  He  holds  up  thefnglisj^  government  as.  a  model  in 
all  iu  pacts,  4o  France ;  but  he  should  Jinit  kndw  the  remarks 
which  the  French  make  upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favor  of  their 
own,  that  the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is  just  enough 
to  enslave  a  country  by,  more  productively  than  by  despotism ; 
and  that  as  the  real  object  of  a  despotism  is  revenue,  a  goven&- 
ment  so  formed  obtains  more  than  it  could  either  by  direct  des- 
potism or  in  a  full  state  of  freedom,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the 
^ound  of  interotlt  ojq[»qsed  to  both.    Tboy  account  alao  iiac  tbf^ 
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readiness  tirhich  always  appears  m  such  gOTemments  for  engag- 
ing in  wars,  by  remarking  on  tKe  different  motiyea  which  produce 
ihem.  In  despotic  governments,  wars  are  the  efTects  of  pnde  ; 
but  in  those  gdvernmenta  in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taxa- 
tion, they  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  promptitude. 

The  French  constitution^  therefore^  to  provide  against  both 
those  evils,  has  taken  away  from  kings  and  ministers  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  and  placed  the  right  where  the  expense  must 
fall. 

When  the  question  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace  was  agitating 
in  the  national  assembly,  the  people  of  England  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decision. 
As  a  principle,  It  applies  as  much  to  one  country  as  to  another. 
William  the  conqueror,  as  a  ccnqfteroVf  held  this  power  of  war 
and  peace  in  himself,  and  his  descendant9have  ever  since  cidmed 
it  as  a  right. 

Although  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  the  right  of  the  parliament 
at  the  revolution  to  bind  and  control  the  nation  and  posterity  ybr 
ever,  he  denies  at  the  same  time,  that  the  parliament  or  the  nation 
had  any  right  to  alter,  what  he  calls,  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
in  any  thing  but  in  part,  or  by  a  sort  of  modification.  By  his 
taking  this  ground,  he  throws  the  case  back  to  the  JVonnan  cott- 
queat ;  and  by  thus  running  a  line  of  succession,  springing  from 
William  the  conqueror  to  the  present  day,  he  makes  it  necessary 
to  inquire  who  and  what  William  the  conqueror  was,  and  where  he 
came  from  :  and  into  the  origin,  history  and  nature  of  what  are 
called  prerogatives.  Every  thing  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
the  fog  of  time  and  of  antiquity  should  be  penetrated  to  discover 
it.  Let  then  Mr.  Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy, 
for  it  is  to  this  origin  that  his  argument  goes.  It  also  unfortunately 
happens  in  running  this  line  ef  succession,  that  another  line, 
parallel  thereto,  presents  itself,  which  is,  that  if  the  sucression 
runs  in  a  line  of  the  conquest,  the  nation  runs  in  a  line  uf  beUig 
conquered,  and  it  ought  to  rescue  itself  from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  the  power  of  declaring 
war  descends  into  the  heritage  of  the  conquest,  it  is  held  in  check 
by  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  withhold  the  supplies.  It  will 
always  happen,  when  a  thing  is  originally  wrong,  that  amefidmenta 
do  not  make  it  right,  and  often  happens  that  they  do  as  much 
jDBiaehief  one  way  as  good  the  other :  end  jsuch  is  the  case  here* 
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for  if  the  one  mMy  declares  war  as  a  inatter  of  right,,  and  the 
other  preremptorily  withholds  the  supplies  as  a  inatter  of  right, 
the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
one  forces  the  nation  to  a  combat,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands ; 
but  the  more  probable  issue  is«  that  the  contrast  will  end  in  a 
collusion  between  the  parties,  and  b^  made  a  screen  to  both* 

On  this  question  of  war,  three  things  are  to  be  considered ; 
1st,  the  right  of  declaring  it;  2d,' the  expense  of  supporting  it ; 
8d,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  after  it  is  declared.  The  French 
constitution  places  the  right  where  the  expenct  must  fall,  and 
this  union  can  be  only  in  the  nation.  The  mode  of  conducting 
it,  after  it  is  declared,  it  consigns  to  the  executive  department. 
Where  this  the  case  in  all  countries,  we  should  hear  but  little  more 
of  wars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  other  parts  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, and  by  way  of  relieving  the  fatigue  of  argument, 
I  will  introduce  an  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Dr.  Franklin. 

While  the  doctor  resided  in  France^  as  minister  from  America, 
during  the  war,  he  had  numerous  proposals  made  to  him  by  pro* 
jectors  of  eyery  country  and  of  every  kind,  who  wished  to  go  to 
the  land  that'  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  America,  and  nmong 
the  rest,  there  was  one  who  offered  himself  to  be  king.  He  in- 
troduced hts  proposal  to  the  doctor  by  letter,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  M .  Beaumarchais,  of  Paris— stating,  first,  that  as  the 
Americans  had  dismissed  or  sent  away  their  king,  they  would 
want  another.  Secondly,  that  himself  was  a  Norman.  Thirdly, 
that  he  was  of  a  more  ancient  family  than  the  dukes  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  a  more  honorable  descent,  his  line  having  never  been 
bastardised.  Foiirtlily>  that  there  was  already  a  precedent  in 
England,  of  kings  coming  out  of  Normandy;,  and  on  these 
grounds  he  rested  his  offer,  enjoining  that  the  doctor  would  for- 
ward it  to  America.  But  as  the  doctor  did  not  do  this,  nor  yet 
send  him  an  answer,  the  projector  wrote  a  second  letter ;  in 
which  he  did .  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  to  go  over  and  conquer 
America,'  but  only,  with  great  divQity,  proposed,  that  if  his  offer 
was  not  accepted,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  about  30,000/. 
might  be  made  to  him  for  his  generosity  I  .  Now,  as  all  arguments 
respecting  succession  must  necessarily  connect  that  succession 
with  some  beginning,  Mr.  Burka's  arguments  on  this  subject  go 
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to  diowt  Ibat  ^re  it  no*  EiiglMi  origin  of  kingi,  iod  fhat  ihey 
are  defleoiidftats  of  the  Nimnan  line  in  right  of  tho  oonquest  ft 
may,  therefore,  he  of  aenrke  to  his  doctrine  to  make  tho  storj 
known,  and  to  inform  him,  that  ill  caae  6f  diat  ftataral  extinction 
to  which  all  mortalit;^  ia  subject,  kings  may  dgain  be  had  from 
Normandy,  on  more  reasonable  terms  fbaif  l^illtam  the  con^ 
qaeror ;  and,  com*eqilent1y,  that  (he  good  people  of  England,  at  the 
revohition  of  16S8,  Might  have  ^e  much  betteh  hoNl  such  a 
generous  Norman  its  ihM  knowit  their  waiits,  find  they  &t>. 
The  chivalrie  character  which  Mr.  Burke  so  mtreh  admires,  is 
certainly  much  easier  io  make  a  bargain  with  than  a  hUltl  deal- 
ing Dutchman.     But  io  return  to  the  mattefs  of  the  constitu^ 


The  French  constitution  says,.t&<sre  shall  be  no  iitlee;  lind  of 
consequence^  all  that  class  of  eqiitTOcal  geiieriitioif,  Which  in 
some  countries  is  caltbd  ^  aristocroey^.  and  hi  others  ^  MAHtfif^ 
is  done  away;  and  the  peer  is  exsltea  into  the  mah. 

Titles  are  hot  litcknaraes,  and  every  nickname  ts  a  title. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  hi  ftself,  bet  it  marks  a  sort  of 
ff>ppery  in  the  humin  character  wliich  degrades  ft.  \i  rendefs 
taan  dimhiutive  in  things  wttich  are  greats  and  the  counter!^ 
of  woman  id  things  which  itre  little.  It  talks  Shdiit  its  fltie 
riband  Hke  a  giri,  iind  skdws  its  gttrM  like  a  chitd.  A  c^ 
tain  writer,  of  sdme  antiqtiity,  says,  **  When  t  wm  a  child,  t 
thought  as  a  child  ;  hut  when  I  l>ecame  a  man,  I  pot  away  child^ 
ish  things." 

It  is,  properly,  from  the^  elhvnted  mind  of  France,  that  the 
f  >lly  of  titles  has  twen  ab^ished.  It  has  out*grdwn  the  baby- 
clothes  "of  count  and  duke^  and  tn^eched  itself  in  manhood. 
France  has  not  levelled,  it  has  exalted.  It  has  ^  down  the 
dwarf  to  set  up  the  man.  The  inslgoifl&kncd  bf  a  S^ns^less  word 
like  dvite,  count,  or  earl^  has  oeasei)  to  please.  Even  {hose  who 
possessed  them  have  disowned  the  gibberish,  and,  as  they  out- 
grew the  rickets,  have  des  Vised  the  riltle.  The  genuine  mind 
of  man,  thirsting  for  its  native  home,  society,  contemns  tHe  gew- 
gaws that  separate  htm  from  it.  Titles  ard  like  circles  drawn  by 
the  magician's  wand,  to  contract  the  sphere  of  ihan's  felicity. 
He  lives  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  a  wor^,  add  s^krveyi  at  n 
distance  the  envied  life  of  man* 
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« 
Is  it  tten  mny  wonder  thai  titles  sbouM  fall  in  prance  1    Is  it 

dot  a  greater  wonder  they  should  be  kept  op  any  where  ?    1^'hat 

«re  they  T     What  is  their  woi^  nay  ^  what  is  their  amount  V* 

l¥beB  we  think  or  speak  of  a  jnd'gt^  or  a  general,  we  associate 

with  it  the  ideas  of  office  and  character ;  we  think  of  gravity  in 

the  one,  and  bravery  in  the  other ;  bat  when  we  use  a  word  merely 

as  a  title;  no  ideas  associfite  with  it.     Throoglj  all  the  vocabulary 

of  Adam;  there  is  not  such  an  animal  a^  a  duke  or  a  count ;  neither 

can  we  connect  any  certain  idea  to  the  words.     IVhether  they 

mean  streHgtfi  or  weilknes?,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  child  or  a  man,  or    « 

a  rider  or  a  home,  is  all  equivocal.     liVbat  respect  then  can  be 

|Miid  to  that  which  describes  nothing;  and  which  means  nothing? 

Imagination  has  given  figure  and  character  to  c«4itaurs,  satyrs, 

aad  down  to  all  the  fairy  tribe  ;  but  titles  baffle  even  the^  powers  of 

Wancyf  and  are  a  chimerical  nondescript. 

But  this  is  not  all — If  a  whole  couhtry  is  disposed  to  hold  thom- 
in  contempt,  all  their  value  is  gone;  and  none  will  own  them. 
It  is  common  opinicHi  only  that  makes  them  any  thing  or  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  There  is  ik>  occasion  to  take  tit)^  away, 
ibr  they  take  themselves  away  whtin  society  concurs  to  ridicule 
them.  This  species  of  Imaginaify  consequence  has  visibly  de- 
clined in  every  part  of  Europe,  iiiid  it  hastens  to  its  exit  as  the 
woHd  of  reason  cotitinues  to  rise.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lowest  class  of  what  are  called  libbility.  Was  more  thought  of 
than  the  highest  is' now,  and  Wken  &  man  ill  armor  riding  through 
Christendom  in  search  of  adventures  was  itiore  stared  at  than  a 
modem  duke.  The  wbrid  has  seen  this  lolly  &II,  and  it  has  fallen 
hy  being  hiughed  ati  iind  the  f«rce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fate. 
The  patriots  of  France  have  dischtered  in  good  time,  that  rank 
-^nd  dignity  in  society  4niNit  take  a  tiew  grouMd.  The  old  one 
lias  fallen  through.  If  must  now  take  the  substantial  ground  of 
character,  instead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of  titles  :  and  they 
have  brought  their  titles  to  the  altar,  and  made  of  them  a  burnt- 
offering  to  reason. 

If  no  mischief  had  annexed  itself  to  the  foljy  of  titles,  they 
wonM  not  have  been  worth  n  serious  and  formal  destruction, 
«uch  as  the  national  assembly  have  decreed  them :  and  this  mnkes 
it  necessary  to  inquire  further  into  ihe  nature  and  character  of 
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That,  then,  which  is  called  aristocracy  in  some  cottotrics,  aiM  ^ 
nobility  in  others,  arose  out  of  the  governments  founded  upoD 
conquest.  It  was  originally  a  military  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  military  gOTomment ;  (for  such  were  all  govemroenta 
founded  in  conquests)  and  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  order 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  all  the  younger 
branches  of  those  families  wert  disinherited^  and  the  law  of  prt* 
mogenitureship  set  up.       t 

The  nature  and  character  of  aristocracy  shows  itself  to  us  in 
this  law.  It  is  a  law  against  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature 
herself  calls  for  its  destruction.  Establish  family  justice  and 
aristocracy  falls.  By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture* 
ship,  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed.-^Aristocracy 
hap  never  but  one  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured^ 
They  are  thrown  to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent 
prepares  the  unnatural  repast. 

As  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  mm,  affects,  more  or 
less,  the  interest  of  society^  so  does  this.  All  the  children  which 
the  aristocracy  disowns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldest)  are,  in 
general,  cast  like  orphans  on  a  parish,  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.  Unnecessary  offices  and  places 
in  governments  and  courts  are  created  at  the  expense  of  the  pub 
lie  to  maintain  them. 

With  what  kind  of  parental  reflections  can  the  father  or  mo» 
ther  contemplate  their  younger  offspring*  By  nature  they  are 
children,  and  by  marriage  they  are  heirs ;  but  by  aristocracy  they 
are  bastards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  tfieir 
parents  in  one  line,  and  nothing  akin  to  them  in  the  other.  To 
restore,  therefore,  parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their 
parents — relations  to  each  other,  and  roan  to  society^-ond  to 
exterminate  the  monster  aristoci^cy,  root  and  branclH--»the  French 
constitution  has  destroyed  the  law  of  primogenikireikip*  Here 
then  lies  the  monster,  and  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  pleases,  may  write  its 
epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  aristocracy  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  another.  Bu^  whether  we 
view  it  before  or  behind,  or  side  ways,  or  any>way  else,  doinesti- 
cally  or  publicly,  it  is  still  a  monster. 

In  France,  aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  counteaaaoo 
than  what  it  has  in  aome  other  countries*    It  did  not  coropoae 
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«  bodj  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  wats  not  "  a  corporaiton  of 
^Mrktoeraey^^*  for  such  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  describe 
an  English  house  of  peers.  Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds 
vpon  which  the  French  constitution  has  resolved  ngainst. having 
«uch  a  house  in  France. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  already  mentioned,  aristocracy 
is  kept  up  by  family  tyranny  and  injustice. 

2nd,  Because  there  is  an  unnatural  unfitness  in  an  aristocracy 
to  he  legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas  of  diafribuUve  jtutice 
are  corrupted  at  the  very  source.  They  begin  life  trampling  on 
all  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of  every  kind, 
and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to  do.  With  what  ideas  of  jus- 
twe  or  honor  can  that  man  enter  a  house  of  legislation,  who 
absorbs  in  his  own  person  the  inheritance  of  ii  whole  family  of 
children,  or  metes  out  some  pitiful  portion  with  the  insolence 
ofagtfti 

9d,  Because  the  Idea  of  hereditary  legislators  is  as  incon- 
sistent as  that  of  hereditary  judges,  or  hereditary  juries ;  and  as 
absurd  as  an  hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wise 
man  ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet^laureat. 

4tb,  Because  a  body  of  men,  holding  themselves  accountable 
to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  any  body. 

5th,  Because  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized  principle  of 
governments  founded  in  conquest,  and  the  ba^e  idea  of  man 
having  property  in  man,-  and  governing  him  by  personal  right. 

6th,  Because  aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the 
human  species.  By  the  universal  economy  of  nature  it  is  known, 
and  by  the  instance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human 
species  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  small  numoei 
of  persona,  when  separated  froni  the  general  stock  of  society, 
and  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  other.  It  defeata  even 
its  i^retendod  end,  and  becomes  in  time  the  opposife  of  what  is 
noble  in  man.  Mr.  Burfce  talks  of  nobility ;  let  him  show  what  it 
is.  The  greatest  characters  the  world  has  known,  have  rose  on 
the  democratic  floor.  Aristocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
proportionate  pace  with  democQicy.  The  artificial  noble  shrinks 
into  a  dwarf  before  the  nobh  of  nature ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
(for  there  are  some  in  all  countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a 
BMraelei  has  survived  in  aristocracy,  iko$t  men  ietpUe  it.  Put  it 
i«  Iws  to  proceeed  to  a  new  subject 
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The  French  coimtitatioii  has  reformed  the  conditioii  of  thu 
clergy.  It  has  raised  the  income  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  taken  from  tiie  higher.  None  are  now  less  than  twelve 
hundred  livresf  (fil\y  pounds  sterling)  nor  any  higher  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  t 
Hear  what  he  says. 

He  says,  that  *'  the  people  of  England  can  see,  without  pain  or 
grudging,  nn  archbishop  precede  a  duke  ;  they  can  see  a  bishop 
of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  10,000t 
a-year ;  and  cannot  see  why  it  is  in  worse  hands  duin  estates  to 
the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl  or  that  ^squire.''  And 
Mr.  Burke  offers  this  as  an  example  to  France. 

As  to  the  first  part,  whether  the  archbishop  precedes  the  duke^ 
or  the  duke  the  bishop,  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  people  in  general, 
somewhat  like  SUrnhold  and  tfopJntM,  «ir  Hopkku  and  Siernheld  ; 
you  may  put  which  you  please  first:  and  as  I  confess  that. I  do 
not  understand  the  merits  of  this  case,  I  will  not  contend  it 
with  Mr.  Burke. 

But  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  have  something  to  say.  Mr. 
Burke  has  not  put  the  case  right. ,  The  comparison  is  out  of 
order  by  being  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or  the  'squire. 
It  ought  to  be  put  between  the  htshop  and  .the  curate,  and  then  it 
will  stand  thus  :  the  people  of  Ekigiand  can  see  witk4nU  grudging 
or  patn,  a  bishop  of  Dwhai0  or  a  bishop  of  WineheeUr^  in  poo- 
session  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a»^ar^  and  a  curaU  on  Umiig  or 
forty  pounds  a'year^  or  iest.  No,  sir,  they  certainly  do  not  see 
these  things  without  great  pain  and  grudging.  It  is  a  case  that 
applies  itself  to  every  man's  sense  of  justice,  and  is  one  anwiig 
many  that  calls  aloud  for  a  constitution. 

In  France^  the  cry  of  <'  the  church  !  the  church  !^  was  repeated 
as  of\en  ns  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  as,  loudly  as  when 
the  dissenters'  bill  was  before  parliament ;  but  the  generality  ol 
the  French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  cry  any  longer. 
They  knew  that  whatevorthe  pretenee  might  be,  it  was  tbemselvM 
Who  were  one  of  the  principal  obfects  of  it.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  high  beneficed  cler^gy,  to  pcevent  any  regulation  eC  iaconie 
taking  place  between  those  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  and 
the  puritth  priest.  They,  therefore,  joined  their  case  to  those  df 
every  other  oppressed  clas4>  of  mna,  and  by  this'unioA  AbtftiAMl 
redress. 
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The  rrench  coiulitution  hit  abolished  lithea,  that  nwrce  of 
perpetual  discontent  between  the  tithe-holder  and  the  parisbianer. 
When  land  is  hold  on  tithe,  il  is  in  1b«  condition  of  an  estate  held 
between  two  parlies ;  one  receiving  one  tenth,  and  the  other  nme 

tenths  of  the  produce ;  and,  con.sequenllv,  on  principles  of 
equity,  if  iho  estfilp  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  b; 
ihni  improvemenl  double  or  treble  what  it  did  before,  or  in  any 
other  ratio,  the  expense  of  such  improvement  ought  to  be  borne 
in  like  proportion  between  the  parties  who  are  to  share  the  pro- 
duce. But  this  is  not  the  casein  tithes;  t^e  farmer  bears  tho 
whole  expense,  and  the  tilhe-holder  lakes  a  tenth  of  the  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  original  tenth,  and  by  this  means  gets  the 
vnhie  of  two  tenths  instead  of  one.  This  is  another  ease  (hat 
calls  Tors  constitution. 

I'he  French  constitution  hath  abolished  or  renounced  folera- 
tioii,  and  inloUreUioii  trtso,  and  hath  established  uunenai  right  of 

Tolerntion  is  not  the  oppotile  of  iatole.rQtion,  but  is  the  rotin- 
Irrftil  of  it.  Both  are  despotisms.  The  one  a.istimes  to  itself 
the  right  of  withholding  libeny  of  conscience,  and  the  other  of 
i>rnnting  it.  The  one  is  the  pnpe,  armed  with  lire  and  fkfigot, 
ntid  the  other  is  the  pope  selling  or  granting  indulgences.  The 
fi'tmer  is  church  and  slate,  ond  the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

Uul  toleration  mnv  be  viewed  in  a  much  stronger  light.  Men 
worships  not  himself,  but  his  maker  :  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  he  cinima,  is  not  (ot  tho  service  of  himself,  but  of 
his  God.  In  this  caio,  therefore,  we  must  necessarily  have  tht 
associated  idea  of  two  beings  ;  the  ntorfo/ who  renders  ihe  v—* 
ship,  and  the  immortal  6etng-  who  is  worshipped.  Toiera 
therefore,  places  itself  not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between 
church  niid  church,  nor  between  one  ileonminalion  of  religion 
and  another,  but  between  God  and  man  :  between  the  being  wh<> 
worships,  nnd  the  liiing  who  is  worshipped  ;  and  hy  the  same  act 
of  assumed  authority  hy  which  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his  wor- 
ship, il  prpsumptuously  and  blasphemously  sets  up  itself  to  tole- 
rate the  Almighty  to  receive  it. 

Were  n  bilt  brought  into  parliamcnl,  entitled.  "  An  nc(  to  tol- 
erate or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worship  of  a 
Sew  ttr  ■  Turit,"  or  *■  to  prohitrit  Iho  Almighty  from  recciTinp  il," 

vol..  1).  13 


fiD  men  would  startle^  and  call  il  blaspbamy*  Tbam  woaM  bo 
aa  ttproi^r.  The  prosuinptioo  of  ioleiatioo  in  teligious  niatten 
would  then,  present  itself  unmaaked ;  but  the  ppesomptioo  aa  not 
the  leas  because  the  name  of  ^'  nuui"  only  appears  to  those  lawa, 
for  the  associated  idea  of  the  tcorsh^j^r  ^nad  the  worshipped  can- 
not be  separated.  Who,  then*  art  thou,  vain  dust  and  ashes !  bj 
whatever  oame  thou  art  call^  whether  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  church 
or  a  state,  a  paj-lioment  onHiytbin^  elsct  that  obtnidest  thine 
insignificance  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  maker  1  Mind 
Uune  own  concerns.  If  he  believes  not  aa  thou  heUevest,  it  ia 
a  proof  that  thou  believest  not  as  he  beUeyethy  and  there  b  no 
earthly  power  can  detennine  between  you. 

With  respect  to  what  are  called  denominations  of  religion,  if 
every  one  is  led  to  judge  of  his  own  religiooy  there  is  no  such 
thnig  as  a  religion  that  is  wrong ;  but  if  they  aie  to  judge  of  each 
other's  religion,  tliere  is  no  Huch  thing  as  a  religion  thai  is  right ; 
and  therefore  all  the  world  is  rightror  all  the  world  is  wrong. 
But  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  without  regard  to  names,  and 
as  directing  itself  from  ^e  universal  family  of  mankind  to  the 
divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  is  man  bringing  to  Am  maker 
the  fruits  of  his  heart;  and  though  these  fruits  may  differ  from 
each  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of 
every  one  is  accepted. 

A  bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  the  arch- 
bishop who  heads  the  dukes,  will  not  refuse  a  tithe-she^  of 
wheat,  because  it  ia  not  a  cock  of  hay ;  nor  ^  ^ock  of  hay, 
because  it  is  not  a  sheaf  of  w^eat ;  nor  a  pig  because  it  ia  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  but  these  same  persona,  under  the  figure 
of  an  estpbliahed  cliurch,  will  not  permit  their  maker  to  receive 
the  varied  tithes  of  maa's  devotion* 

One.  of  the  continual  choruses  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  ia 
** church  and  state;"  he  does  not  mean  some  one  particular 
church,  or  some  one  particular  stat^,  hut  any  church  and 
state ;  a^d  he  uses  the  term  as  a  general  figure  to  hold  forth 
the  political  doctrine  of  always  uniting  the  church  with  the 
state  in  every  country,  and  he  censure?  the  national  aasem* 
hly  ler  not  having  dooe  this  in  Fraocn*    ^et  us  bestow  a  (ew 

J 

^9ugbta  on  this  su Ijject*^ 
A^  V^^>&9m  V%  ^  ^^^  Mturq  mild  a«4  l^«»ig;Dif  And  united 
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irith  principled  of  morality.  Tbey  could  not  have  made  profee* 
Ijtea  at  first,  by  professing  any  thing  that  was  vicious,  cniel^ 
persecuting  or  immoral.  Like  every  thing  else,  they  had  their 
beginning ;  and  they  proceeded  by  persuasion,  exhortation,  and 
example*  How  then  is  it  that  they  lose  theiir  native  mildness,  and 
become  morose  and  intolerant  1 

It  proceeds  from  the  connexion  which  Mr.  Burke  recommends. 
By  engendering  the  church  with  the  state,  a  sort  of  mule  tmioMl, 
capable  only  of  destroying,  and  not  of  breeding  op,  is*  produced, 
called,  the  chwrch  established  hy  lato.  It  is  a  stranger,  even-  from 
its  birth  to  any  parent  mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom 
in  time  it  kicks  out  and  deslroytf 

The  inqoisttioii  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  the  religion 
oiigiaally  professed,  but  from  this  mule  animal,  engendered  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  stale.  The  burnings  in  Smithfiek} 
proceeded  from  the  same  heterogeneous  production  ;  and  it  waa 
the  regeneration  of  this  strange  animal  in  England  afterwards, 
tbat  renewed  rancor  and  inreligion  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  drove  the  people  called  Quakers  and  Dissenters  to  America. 
Persecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  religion  ;  but  h  is 
always  the  strongly-marked  feature  of  all  law-religions,  or  re- 
ligions established  by  law.  Take  away  the  law-establishmenti 
and  every  religion  re-assumes  its  original  benignity.  In  America, 
a  catholic  priest  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good  cl^racter,  and  a  good 
neighbor ;  an  episeopallan  minister  is  of  the  same  description : 
and  this  proceeds  indepeodent  of  men,  from  there  being  no  law- 
establishment  in  America. 

If  also  we  view  this  matter  i»  a  temporal  sense,  we  shall  see 
the  ill  effects  it  has  hud  oh  the  prosperity  of.  nations.  The  union 
of  chofch  and'  slate  has  impoverished  Spain. — The  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nantz  drove  the  silk  manulaeture  from  that  country  hito 
England  ;  andchorch  and  state  are  now  driving  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  England  to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr. 
Burke  continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  doctrine  of  church  and 
state.  It  will  do  some  good.  The  national  assembly  vnll  not 
fallow  his  advice,  hut  will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  observ- 
bgthe  ill  eflects  of  it  in  England,  that  America  has  been  warned 
agunst  it ;  and  it  is  by  experiencing  them  in  France,  that  the 
national  assembly  have   abolished  it,  and,  like    Americft«  baa 
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established  univenal  right  of  censciencei  a$id  nmvendl  right  of 
cMsenthip.* 

I  will  here  cease  the  coqaparison  with  respect  to  the  principles  ol 
the  French  constitution,  and  conclude  this  pnrt  of  the  subject 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  organization  of  the  formal  ^arts  ol 
the  French  and  English  governments* 

The  executive  power  in  each  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  pei 
Boa  styled  the  king ;  bat  the  French  constitution  distmguishes 
between  the  king  and  the  sovereign  :  it  considers  the  station  of 
king  as  official,  and  placets  sovereigiftj  in  the  nation. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  which  compose  th^  national 
assembly,  and  who  are  the  legislative  power,  originate  in  and  from 
the  people  by  election,  as  an  inherent  right  in  the  people.  In 
England  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  this  arises  from  the  original  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  called  its  monardiy ;  for  as  by  the  con- 
quest all  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  natron  were  absorbed 
into  the  hands  6f  the  conqueror,  and  who  added  the  title  of  king 
to  that  of  colM(ueror,  those  same  matters  which  in  France  are 

*  When  io  luiy  country  we  see  extraordinary  circumstances  lfikin»  p1n<*e, 
they  naturally  ]teA  any  man  who  has  a  talent  for  observation  and  iuvestiga- 
tion,  to  inquire  into  the  causes.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield,  are  the  principal  manufacturers  in  England.  From 
ndience  did  this  arise  7  A  little  observation  will  explain  the  case.  The  prin- 
cmol,  and  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  plaeesf  are  not  of  -what  is 
called  in  Eneuuid,  the  church  established  by  law :  and  they,  or  their  fathers 
(for  it  is  within  but  a  Ibw  years)  withdrew  from  the  p^vecuiioh  of  the  char- 
torad  townsy  where  test-laws,  more  particularly  operate,  and  established  a  sort 
of  asylum  for  themselves  in  those  places.  It  was  the  only  asylum  then 
oflfered,  for  the  rest  of  Europe  was  worse.  But  the  case  is  now  changing. — -' 
France  and  America  bid  all  comers  welcome,  and  initiate  them  into  alt  the 
'>**2^ts  of  citizenship.  Policy  and  interest,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps  to(» 
late,  dictate  in  England,  what  reason  aod  justice  ooukl  not  Those  manufi&c- 
torers  are  withdrawing  to  other  places.  There  is  now  erecting  in  Passcy, 
three  miles  from  Paris,  a  laree  cotton  manufactory,  and  several  arc  alrcacfy 
elected  in  America.  Soon  alter  the  rejecting  the  bill  for  repeoling  the  test- 
law,  one  of  the  richest  manufacttuers  in  En^and  said  in  my  hearing:  **  Eng- 
kuKl,  sir,  is  not  a  country  for  a  Dissenter  to  live  in, — we  must  go  to  France.*' 
These  are  truths,  and  it  is  doing  justice  to  both  parties  to  tell  thcgm.  «lt  ]S 
chiefly  the  Dissenters  that  have  carried  English  manufactures  to  the  height 
they  are  now  at,  and  the  same,  men  have  it  ih  their  poWer  to  carry  them 
away ;  and  though  those  manufactures  would  afterwards  continue  in  those 
places,  the  foreign  market  will  be  lost  TUere  frequently  appears  in  iJic 
London  Gazette,  extracts  from  certain  Scu  to  prevent  machines,  and  as  far 
as  It  can  extend  to  persons,  from  going  out  uf  the  country.  It  appears  from 
these  that  the  ill  etlecU  of  the  test-laWs  and  church-establishment  begin  to 
be  much  suspected ;  but  the  remedy  of  force  can  never  supply  the  remedy* 
of  reason.  In  the  progress  of  less  tndri  a  century,  all  the  unrepresented  part 
of  England,  of  all  aenominations  which  is  at  least  an  hundred  times  the  must 
numerous,  may  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  oonstitution,  and  then  all 
those  nattera  will  oome  regularly  before  them; 
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now  held  as  rights  in  the  peoployor  in  the  iiation«are  held  in 
Siigland  as  grants  from  what  is  called  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment ill  England^  in  both  its  branches,  was  erefcted  by  patents  from 
the  descendants  of  the  conqueror.  The  hotlse  of  commons  did 
not  originate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  people,  to  delegate  or 
elect,  but  as  a  grant  or  boon. 

By  the  French  constitution,  the  nation  b  always  named  before 
the  king.  The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says, 
^  The  nation  is  esseniialiy  ike  source  (or  fountain)  of  all  sovereign^ 
fy."  Mr.  Burke  argues,  that,  in  England,  a  king  is  the  fountain 
—that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honor.  But  as  this  idea  is  evi- 
dently descended  from  the  conquest,  I  shall  make  no  other  re- 
mark upon  it  than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  conquest  to  turn  every 
thing  upside  down ;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking  twice,  and  as  there  are  but  two  parts  in 
the  figure,  the  fountain  and  the  «poti/,  he  will  be  right  the  second 
time. 

The  French  constitution  puts  the  legislative  before  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  law  before  the  king ;  la  loi%  It  rot*  This  also  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  because  laws  roust  have  existence,  be- 
fore they  can  have  execution. 

A  king  in  France  does  not^  in  addressing  himself  to  the  nation- 
al assembly,  say^  **  my  assembiyi"  similar  to  the  phrase  used  in 
Fjigland  of  «'  my  parliament ;"  neither  can  he  use  k  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted.  There  may  be 
propriety  in  the  use  of  it  in  England,  because,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, both  houses  of  parliiiment  originated  out  of  what  is  called 
Ih?  crown,  by  patent  ot^  boon — end  not  out  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  national  assembly  does  in  France,  and  wiiose 
name  designates  its  origin. 

The  president  of  the  natitfniU  asMnbly  does  not  ask  the  king 
to  grant  to  the  atsmnbly  the  liberty  of  speech^  as  is  the  case  with 
the  English  house  of  commons.  The  constitutional  dignity  of 
the  national  assembly  cannot  debase  itself*  Speech  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  always  retained ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  assembly,  the  use  of  it  is  their  duiyy 
and  the  nation  is'  their  authority.  They  were  elected  by  the 
greatest  body  of  men  ex<iercising  the  right  of  election  the  Euro- 
pean world  ever  saw.  They  sprung  not  from  the  filth  of  rotten 
boroughs,  nor  are  they  vassal  representatives  of  anstocratical 
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cmes.  Feeling'  the  proper  digmtj  of  their  chwacter,  tfiey  sup- 
port iL  Their  parliamentary  language,  whether  for-  or  against  a 
question,  is  free,  bold,  and  manly,  and  extends  to  all  the  parts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  any  matter  or  subject  respect- 
ing the  executive  department,  or  the  person  who  presides  in  it 
(the  king,)  comes  before  them,  it  is  debated  on  with  the  spirit  of 
men,  and  the  language  of  gentlemen ;  and  their  answer,  or  their 
address,  is  returned  in  the  same  style.  They  stand  not  aloft  with 
the  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor  bend  with  the  cringe 
of  sycophantic  insignificance.  The  ^hiceful  pride  of  truth  knows 
no  extremes,  and  preserves  in  every  latitude  of  life  the  right- 
angled  character  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  iside  of  the  question.  In  the 
addresses  of  the  English  parliaments  to  their  kings,  we  see  nei- 
ther the.  intrepid  spirit  of  the  old  parliaments  of  France,  nor  the 
serene  dignity  of  the  present  national  assembly  ;  neither  do  we 
see  in  them  any  thing  of  the  style  of  English  manners,  which 
borders  somewhat  on  bluntness.  Since  then  they  are  neither  of 
foreign  extraction,  nor  naturally  of  English  production,  their  ort 
gin  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  that  origin  is  the  Norman 
conquest.  They  are  evidently  of  the  vassalage  class  of  manners, 
and  emphatically  mark  the  prostrate  distance  that  existsxin  no 
other  condition  of  men  than  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered. That  this  vassalage  idea  and  style  of  speaking  was  not 
got  rid  of,  even  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  of  parliament  to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words  : 
^  we  do  most  humbly  and  faithfully  iubmit  ourselves,  our  heira 
and  posterity  for  ever."  Submission  is  wholly  a  vassalage  term, 
repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  freedom^  aadan  echo  of  the  languagje 
used  at  the  conquest. 

As  the -estimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparison,  the  revolution 
of  1688,  however  from  circumstances  it  may  have  been  exalted 
above  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason,  and  the  revolutions  of 
America  and  France.  In  less  than  another  century,  it  will  go« 
as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's  labors,  *'  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets."  ^  Mankind  will  then  scarcely  believe  that  a  country 
calling  itself  free,  would  send  to  Holland  for  a  man,  and  clothe 
him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put  themselves  in  feat  of  him,  and 
give  him  almost  a  million  aterUng  ai^year  for  leave  to  mAmii  them** 
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jietfos  Mod  (heir  posterity,  like  bondmen  and  bondwomeB  for 
ever. 

But  there  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made  known  ;  I  have  iiad 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it :  which  is,  tkat^  noitoUhsianding  ojh 
fearuneea^  there  %$  not  any  description  of  men  that  despise  mon- 
archy  99  much  as  courtiers,  fiut  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were 
seen  by  others,  as  it  is  seen  by  them,  the  juggle  could  not  be 
isept  1^.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  who  get  their  living 
by  show,  and  to  whom  the  foUy  of  that  show  is  so  familiar  that 
they  ridicule  it ;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wise,  in 
fliis  respect,  as  themselves,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  show 
wid  the  profits  with  it.  The  diflference  between  a  republican  and 
a  courtier  with  respect  to  monarchy,  is,  that  the  one  opposes  mon- 
archy believing  it  to  be  something,  and  the  other  laughs  at  it 
knowing  it  to  be  nothing.     . 

As  1  used  sometimes  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Binrke,  believing 
hm  Chen  to  be  a  man  of  sounder  principles  than  his  book  shows 
hiiii  to  be,  I  wrote  to  him  last  winter  from  Paris,  and  gave  him  an 
teconnt  how  prosperously  matters  were  going  on.     Among  other 
aubjects  in  that  letter,  I  referred  to  the  happy  situation  the  nation- 
al assembly  were  placed  in ;  that  they  had  taken  a  ground  on 
^hich  their  moral  duty  and  their  political  interest  were  united. 
T'hey  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language  which  they  do  not  believe, 
fkvr  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  making  others  believe  it.     Their 
station  requires  no  artifice  to  support  it,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  enlightening    mankind.      It  is   not  their  interest   to 
oberish  ignorance,  but  to  dispel  it     They  are  not  in  the  case  of 
%.  ministerial  or  an  opposition  party  in  England,  who,  though  they 
^re  opposed,  are  still  united  to  keep  up  the  common  mystery. 
"Xhe  national  assembly  must  throw  open  a  magazine  of  light.     It 
snust  show  man  the  proper  character  of  man  ;  and  the  nearer  it ' 
^nn  bring  him  to  that  standard,  the  stronger  the  national  assembly 
l>ecomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  constitution,  we  see  in  it  a. rational 
order  of  things.  The  principles  harmonize  with  the  forms,  and 
both  with  their  origin.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  as  an  excuse  for 
bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  forms  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Forms  grow  out  of  principles,  and  operate  to  contimie 
the  principkfs  they  grow  from.  It  is  impossible  to  practice  a  bad 
fwai'oa  any  thing  but  a  bad  priociplq.    It  cannot  be  iografted  on 
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a  good  one ;  and  wherever  the  forms  in  any  government  are  bad« 
it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  principles  are  bad  also. 

I  will  here  finally  close  this  subject.  I  began  it  by  remarking 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  vohmlarily  declined  going  into  a  comparison 
of  the  English  and  French  constitutions.  He  apologizes  (p. 
241)  for  not  doing  k,  by  saying  that  he  had  not  time.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  was  upwards  of  eight  months  in  band,  and  it 
extended  to  a  voliime  of  three  hundred  and  fif>y-six  pnges.  As 
his  omission  does  injury  to  his  ^ause,  his  apology  makes  it  worse ; 
and  men  on  the  English  side  of  the  water  will  begin  to  consider, 
whether  there  is  not  some  radical  defect  in  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  that  made  it  necessary  in  Mr.  Burke  to  sup- 
press the  comparison,  to  avoid  bringing  it  into  view. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  not  wi:itten  on  constitutions,  so  neither  has 
he  written  on  the  French  revolution.  He  gives  no  account  of  its 
commencement  or  its  progiess.  He  only  expresses  his  won- 
der. '*  It  looks,"  says  he,  >'  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crisis, 
not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps 
of  more  than  Europe.  All  circumstances  taken  together,  the 
French  revolution  is  the  most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap 
pened  in  the  world." 

As  wise  men  are  astonished  at  foolish  things,  and  other  people 
at  wise  ones,  I  know  not  on  which  ground  to  account  for  Mr. 
Burke's  astonishment ;  <but  certain  it  is  that  he  dues  not  under- 
stand the  French  revolution.  It  has  apparently  burst  forth  like  a 
creation  from  a  chaos,  but  it  is  no  motte  than  the  consequence  of 
menial  revolution  previously  existhig  in  France.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  had  changed  beforehand.,  and  a  new  order  of  things  has 
naturally  followed  a  new  order  of  thoughts. — I  will  here,  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can,  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  mark  the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  produce  it« 

The  despotism  of  Louis  the  XIV.  united  with  the  gaiety  of  his 
.court,  and  the  gaudy  ostentation  of  his  character,  had  so  humbled, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fascinated  the  mind  of  France,  that  the 
people  appear  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  in  con- 
templating that  of  their  grand  monarch :  and  the  whole  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  remarkable  only  for  weakness  and  efftrminBcy,  made 
no  other  alteration  than  that  of  spreading  a  sort  of  lethargy  over 
tho  nation,  from  which  it  showed  no  disposition  to  rise. 

The  only  signs  which  appeared  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  duriiig 
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those  periods,  are  to  be  fbund  in  the  writings  of  the  French 
philosophers.  Montesquieu,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deauz,  went  as  far  as  a  writer  uqder  a  despotic  government 
could  well  proceed :  and  being  obliged  to  divide  himself  between 
principle  and  prudence,  his  mind  oflen  appears  under  a  veil,  and 
we  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has  expressed. 

Voltaire,  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  satirist  of  despotism, . 
took  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in  es^posing  and  ridiculing  the 
superstitions  which  priest-crafi,  united  with  state-crafl,  had  inter- 
woven with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  his  love  of  mankind,  (for  satire  and  philanthropy  are 
not  naturally  concordant,)  but  from  his  strong  capacity  of  seeing 
folly  in  its  true  riiape,  and  his  irresistible  propeiwity  to  expose  it, 
that  he  made  those  attacks.  They  were  however  as  formidable 
as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtuous ;  and  he  merits  the  thanks 
rather  than  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  abbe 
Aaynal,  a  loveliness  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  excites 
respect,  and  elevates  the  human  faculties ;  yet  having  raised  this 
animation,  they  do  not  direct  its  operations,  but  leave  the  mind  in 
love  with  an  object,  without  describing  the  means  of  possessing  it. 

The  writings  of  Quisne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends  of  those  au- 
thors, are  of  a  serious  kind ;  but  they  labored  under  the  same 
disadvantage  with  Montesquieu ;  tfieir  writings  abound  with  mo- 
Tal  maxims  of  government,  but  are  rather  directed  to  economise 
and  reform  tiie  administFati<m  of  the  government,  than  the 
government  itself. 

But  all  those  writings  and  many  others  had  their  weight ;  and 
by  the  difibrent  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, Montesquieu  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws  : 
Yoltaire  by  his  wit ;  Rousseau  and  Rajrnal  by  their  animation, 
and  Quisne  and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and  systems  of 
economy,  readers  of  every  class  met  with  something  to  their 
taste,  and  a  spirit  of  political  inquiry  began  to  difluse  itself  through 
ihe  nation  at  the  time  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  then 
colonies  of  America  broke  out. 

In  the  war  which  France  afterwards  engaged  in,  it  is  very  well 
<Down  that  the  nation  appeared  to  be  beforehand  with  the  French 
ministry.  Each  of  them  had  its  views  ;  but  those  views  were 
diiected  to  different  objects ;  the  one  sought  liberty  and  tl^e  other 
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retaliation  on  England.  The  Frendi  officers  and  aoldiera  who 
after  this  went  to  America^  were  eventually  placed  in  the  school 
of  freedom,  and  learned  the  practice  as  well  as  die  principles  of 
it  by  heart 

As  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  military  events  which  took 
place  in  America  from  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution^ 
die  publication  of  those  events  in  France  neccessarily  connected 
themselves  with  the  principles  that  produced  them.  Many  ot 
the  facts  were  in  themselves  principles  ;  such  as  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  which  recognized  the  natural  rights  of  maui 
and  justified  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  then  minister  of  France,  count  Yergennes,  was  not  the 
friend  of  America ;  and  it  is  both  justice  and  gratitude  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  queen  of  France  who  gave  the  cause  of  America 
a  fashion  at  the  French  court  Coimt  Yergennes  was  the  person- 
al and  social  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  the  doctor  had  obtained 
by  his  sensible  gracefulness,  a  sort  of  influence  over  him ;  but 
with  respect  to  principles,  count  Yergennes  was  a  despot. 

The  situation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  from  America  to 
France  should  be  taken  into  the  chain  of  circumstances.  A 
diplomatic  character  is  the  narrowest  sphere  of  society  that  man 
can  act  in.  It  forbids  intercourse  by  a  reciprocity  of  suspicion ; 
and  a  diplomatist  is  a  sort  of  unconnected  atom,  continually  re- 
pelling and  repelled.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  he  was  not  the  diplomatist  of  a  court,  but  of  rnofi.  His 
character  as  a  philosopher  had  been  long  established,  and  his 
circle  of  society  in  France  was  universaL 

Count  Yergennes  resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  constitutions  in  France,  translated  into  the 
French  language ;  but  even  fn  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
public  opinion,  and  a  sort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to  appear  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The  American  constitutioiis  were 
to  liberty^  what  a  grammar  is  to  language :  they  define  its  partv 
of  speech,  and  practically  construct  them  into  syntax. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  then  narqiiis  de  la  Fayette  is 
another  link  in  the  great  chain.  He  served  in  America  as  an 
American  officer,  under  a  commission  of  congress,  and  by  the 
universality  of  his  acquaintance,  was  in  close  friendship  with  tbo 
civil  government  of  America  as  well  as  with  the  military 
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Ue  «|>oke  the  language  or  tiM  Gountry.  entered  into  the  diaciu- 
•iona  on  the  principle*  oTgorcnimentt  and  ma  ahrays  a  welcome 
friend  at  any  election. 

When  Ibe  wu  closed,  a  vast  reinrorcemeDt  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  spread  itself  over  France,  by  the  return  of  the  Frendi 
officers  and  soldiers.  A.  knowledge  of  the  practice  was  then 
joined  to  the  theory ;  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real 
existence,  was  opportunity.  Han,  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
make  ciicunistancea  for  his  purpose,  but  he  always  baa  it  in  his 
power  to  improve  them  when  Ibey  occur  ;  and  this  was  the  case 
in  Franc*. 

M.  Ffeckar  was  displaced  ia  May  17B1  ;  and  by  (he  ill  ma- 
nagement of  the  finance*  afterwards,  and  particularty  duiing  tho 
extravagant  administration  of  M.  Galonne,  die  revenue  of  France 
which  was  neariy  twenty-four  millions  sterlaig  per  year,  was 
become  unequal  to  the  expenditures,  not  because  the  revenue  had 
decreased,  but  because  the  expenses  had  increased,  and  this  was 
the  circuiastance  which  the  nation  laid  hold  of  lu  liring  forward  a 
revolution.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  state  of  the  French  finances  in  his  budgeli,  without 
understanding  the  subject.  Had  the  Frendi  parliaments  been  as 
ready  to  register  edicts  for  new  taxes,  ss  an  English  parliament 
ia  to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no  derangement  in  the  finances, 
wn  yet  any  revolution ;  but  this  will  better  explain  itself  as  I 
proceed. 

It  will  be  aaceasary  here  to  show  bow  taxes  were  formerly 
raised  in  France.  The  king,  or  rather  the  court  or  ministry, 
acting  under  the  use  of  that  name,  framed  the  edicts  for  taxes  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  aent  them  to  the  parUamcnts  to  bo  regis- 
tered ;  for  until  they  were  regiatered  by  the  parliaments,  they 
were  not  operative.  DiapOtes  had  long  existed  between  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  parlia- 
ment's authority  on  thia  head.  The  court  msiated  that  the  au- 
thority  of  parliament  went  no  Rirther  than  to  remonstrate  or  show 
reaaons  against  the  tax,  reaerving  to  itself  the  ri^t  of  determin 
ing  whether  the  reason*  were  well  or  ill-founded  ;  and  in  conse- 
qocDce  thereof,  cither  to  withdraw  the  edict  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
or  to  order  it  to  be  registered  as  a  matter  of  authority.  The  par> 
■  on  their  part  inaisted,  that  they  had  not  only  a  ri^  to 
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remonstrate,  but  to  reject ;  and  on  tliis  ground  they  were  always 
supported  by  the  nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  my  narrative — ^M.  Galonne  wanted 
money ;  and  as  he  knew  the  sturdy  disposition  of  (he  ^ailiaments 
with  respect  to  new  taxes,  he  ingeniously  sought  either  to  ap- 
proach them  by  a  more  gentle  means  than  that  of  direct  authority, 
or  to  get  over  their  heads  by  a  manoBuvre :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
he  revived  the  project  of  assembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  se- 
veral provinces^  under  the  style  of  an  "  assembly  of  thenotables,** 
or  men  of  notei  who  met  in  1787|  and  were  either  to  recommend 
taxes  to  the  parliaments,  or  to  act  as  a  parliament  themselves. 
An  assembly  under  this  name  had  been  called  in  1687. 

As  we  are  to  view  this  as  the  first  practical  step  towards  the 
revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  particulars  respect- 
ing it.  The  assembly  of  <he  notables  has  in  some  places  been 
mistaken  for  the  states-general,  but  was  wholly  a  different  body ; 
the  states-general  being  always  by  election^  The  persons  who 
composed  tibe  assembly  of  the  notables  were  all  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  memben.  But  as 
M.  Calonne  could  not  depend  upon  a  majority  of  this  assembly 
in  his  favor,  he  very  ingeniously  aitanged  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  forty-four  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty :  to 
effect  this,  he  disposed  of  them  into  seven  separate  conmiittees* 
of  twenty  members  each.  Eveiy  general  question  was  to  be 
decided,  not  by  a  majority  of  persons,  but  by  a  majority  of  com- 
mittees ;  and,  as  eleven  votes  would  make  a  majority  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  four  oommittees  a  majority  of  seven,  M.  Calonne 
had  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  forty-foiir  would  determine 
any  general  question,  he  could  not  be  out-voted.  But  all  his 
plans  deceived  him,  and  in  the  event  became  his  overthrow. 

The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  in  the  second  com- 
mittee, of  which  count  d'Artois  was  president ;  and  as  money 
matters  was  the  object,  it  naturally  brought  into  view  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  M.  de  la  Fayette  made  a  verbal 
charge  against  Calonne,  for  selling  crown  land  to  the  amount  of 
two  miUions  of  livres,  in  a  manner  that  appeased  to  be  unknown  to 
the  king.  The  count  d'Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the 
Bastile  was  then  in  being)  asked  the  marquis,  if  he  would  render 
the  charge  in  writing  1  He  replied  that  he  would.  The  counl 
d^Artois  did  not  demand  it,  but  brought  a  message  from  the  king 
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to  that  purport  M.  do  la  Fayette  then  delivered  in  his  charge  in 
writing,  to  be  given  to  the  king,  undertaking  to  support  it.  No 
farther  proceedings  were  had  upon  this  afiair ;  but  M.  Galonne 
was  soon  after  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  went  to  England. 

As  M.  de  la  Fayette,  from  the  experience  he  had  had  in  Ame- 
rica, was  better  acquainted  with  the  science  of  civil  government 
than  the  generality  of  the  members  who  composed  the  assembly 
of  the  notables  could  then  be*  the  brunt  of  die  business  fell  con- 
siderably to  his  share.     The  plan  of  those  who  had  a  constitution 
io  viewt  was  to  contend  with  the  court  on  the  ground  of  taxes, 
and  some  of  them  openly  professed  their  object.     Disputes  fre- 
quently arose  between  count  d'Aitois  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  upon 
various  subjects.     With  respect  to  (he  arrears  already  incurred, 
the  latter  proposed  to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  ex- 
penses to  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenses ; 
and  as  objects  of  reform,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  Bastile,  and 
all  the  state  prisons  throughout  the  nation  (the  keeping  of  wl^ch 
^ras  attended  with  great  expense)  and  to  suppress  UHre$  de  each' 
«<  ;  but  those  matters  were  not  then  much  attended  to ;  and  with 
i^espect  to  letire$  de  caehei^  a  tnajaritif  of  the  nQbk§  appeand  40 
^e  in  favor  ofthetiu 

On  the  subject  of  sopptying  the  treasuiy  by  new  taxes,  the  as- 
sembly declined  taking  the  matter  on  themselves,  concurring  in 
%lie  opinion  that  they  had  not  authority,  la  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, M.  de  la  Fayette  said,  that  raising  money  by  taxes  could 
only  be  done  by  a  national  assembly,  freely  elected  by  the  people 
^nd  acting  as  their  representatives.  Do  you  mean  said  the  count 
4*  Artois,  the  states-general  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that  he 
did.  Will  you,  said  the  counft  d'A^tois,  sign  what  you  say,  to  be 
^iven  to  the  king  ?  The  other  replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do 
tilib,  but  that  he  would  go  forther,  etad  say,  that  the  efiectual  mode 
^^vould  be,  for  the  king  to  agred  to  the  establishment  of  a  consU* 
'^ution.    ■ 

As  one  of  the  plans  had  thus  failed^  that  of  getting  the  assem- 
\y\j  to  act  as  a  parliament,  the  other  came  into  view,  thai  of  re- 
commending.    On  this  subject,  the  assemUy  agreed  to  recom- 
mend two  new  taxes  to  be  enregistered  by  the  parliament,  the 
^Hie  a  stamp-act,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or  sort  of  land 
tax.    The  two  have  been  estimated  at  about  five  millions  iter- 
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liog  per  annum.    We  have  now  to  Cora  our  attention  to  the  par* 
liamentiy  on  whom  the  businesa  was  again  devolving. 

The  archbishop  of  Thoulooae  (shice  archbiahop  of  Sena,  and 
now  a  cardinal)  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, soon  after  the  dismission  of  Galonne.  He  was  also  made 
prime  minister,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exist  in  France. 
When  this  o&ce  did  not  exist,  the  chief  of  each  of  the  principal 
departments  transacted  business  immediately  with  the  king ;  but 
when  a  prime  minister  was  appointed,  they  did  business  only  widi 
him.  The  archbishop  arrived  to  more  state-authority  than  anj 
minister  since  the  duke  de  Ghoiseuil,  and  the  nation  waa  strong 
disposed  in  his  favor ;  but  by  a  line  of  conduct  scarcely  to  bo 
accounted  for,  he  perverted  eveiy  opportunity,  turned  out  a  dea- 
pot,  and  sunk  into  disgrace,  and  a  cardinal. 

The  assembly  of  the  notablea  having  broke  up,  (he  new  ounia- 
ter  sent  the  edicts  for  the  two  new  taxes  recommended  by  the 
assembly  to  the  parliaments,  to  be  eniigistered.  They  of  course 
came  first  before  the  pariiament  of  Paris,  who  returaed  for  an* 
swer ;  Tkat  wUk  tueh  a  revenue  09  the  nation  then  aupparitdf  tiu 
name  of  kuee$  ought  not  to  be  mentioned^  hvi  for  the  pnrpo§e  oj 
reducing  them ;  and  threw  both  the  edicts  out* 

On  this  refusal,  the  pariiament  was  ordered  to  Tersaillea, 
where  in  the  usual  form,  the  king  held,  what  under  the  old  go- 
vernment was  called  a  bed  of  justice :  and  the  two  edicts  were 
enregistered  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  by  an  order  of  state, 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  p.  99.  On  this,  the  parliament  ioune- 
diately  returned  to  Paris,  renewed  their  session  in  form,  and  or- 
dered the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out,  declaring  that  every  diing 
done  at  Yorsailles  was  illegaL  All  the  members  of  pariiament 
were  then  served  with  letiree  de  cachet^  and  exiled  to  Trois ;  but  aa 
they  continued  as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before,  and  as  vengeance 
did  not  supply  the  place  of  taxes,  they  were  after  a  shoct  time  re- 
called to  Paris. 

The  edicts  were  again  tendered  to  them,  and  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  undertook  to  act  as  representative  for  the  king.-*For  this 
purpose,  he  came  firom  Tersaillea  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  prooea* 
sion ;  and  the  parliament  was  assembled  to  receive  him.    But 


*  WK«n  the  EiicUih  miniiter,  Mr.  Pitt,  mentions  the  Freaefa  finaaesa 
again  in  the  Engliah  parliament,  it  woald  be  well  that  he  noticed  thia  as  an 
example. 
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ahow  and  parade  had  lost  dnir  influence  in  France ;  and  what- 
ever ideas  of  importance  he  might  set  off  with,  he  had  %« :«tura 
irith  thoee  of  morti^cation  and  disappointment  On  alighting 
irom  his  carriage  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  parliament  house,  the 
cniiid  (which  was  numerously  collected)  thew  out  trite  expressions, 
saying,  **  This  is  monsieur  d' Artois,  who  wants  more  of  our  money 
to  spend."  the  marked  disapprobation  which  he  saiY,  impressed 
liim  with  apprehensions ;  and  the  word  aux  amu,  {to  arma^)  was 
I^Ten  out  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  attended  him.  It  was 
mo  loudly  vociferated,  that  it  echoed  through  the  avenues  of  the 
house,  and  produced  a  temporary  confusion :  I  was  then  standing 
in  one  of  the  apartments  through  whkiik  he  had  to  pass,  and  could 
Bot  avoid  reflecting  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  a  dis- 
respected man. 

He  endeavoured  to  impress  the  parliament  by  great  words, 
suid  opened  his  authority  by  saying,  ^  The  king,  our  lord  and 
aaster.**  The  parliament  received  him  very  coolly,  and  with 
their  usual  determination  not  to  register  the  taxes ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  subject  took  place :  in  the  various  debates 
mnd  contests  that  arose  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments  on 
'tiie  subject  of  taxes,  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  last  declared,  that 
^idthoogh  it  had  been  customary  for  parliaments  to  enregister  edicts 
JTor  taxes  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  right  belonged  only  to 
states-general ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliaments  could  no 
with  propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
^^Buthority  to  act     The  king,  after  this,  came  to  Paris,  and  held  a 
with  the  pariiament,  in  which  he  continued  froin  ten  in 
morning  till  about  six  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  a  manner  that 
to  proceed  from  him,  as  if  unconsulted  upon  with  the 
inet  or  the  ministry,  gave  his  word  to  the  parliament,  that  the 

should  be  convened. 

But,  after  this,  another  scene  arose,  on  a  ground  diflerent  from 

the  former.    The  minister  and  the  cabinet  were  averse  to 

ing  the  states-general :  they  well  knew,  that  if  the  states-ge- 

were  assembled,  that  themselves  must  fall ;  and  as  the  king 

not  mentioiied  any  ftme,  they  hit  on  a  project  calculated  to 

ladew  without  appearing  to  oppose. 

For  Ais  purpose,  the  court  set  about  making  a  sort  of  consti- 

0.  itself;    it  was  principally  the  work  of  M.  Lamoignon, 
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ksepeir  of  the  seals,  who  aflerwards  shot  himself.  The  amuife* 
ment  consisted  in  establishing  a  body  under  the  name  of  a  cour 
pkniere^  or  full  court,  in  which  were  invested  all  the  power  that 
the  government  might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of.  The  per- 
sons composing  this  court  to  be  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  con- 
tended right  of  taxation  was  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
a  new  criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceedings,  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  the  former.  The  thing,  in  many  points^ 
contained  better  principles  than  ttioee  upon  which  the  government 
had  hitherto  been  administered  :  but«  with  respect  to  the  c<mr  ple^- 
mere,  it  was  no  other  than  a  medium  through  which  despotism 
was  to  pass,  without  appearing  to  act  directly  from  itself. 

The  cabinet  had  high  expectations  from  their  new  contrivance. 
The  persons  who  were  to  compose  die  courpleniertj  were  already 
nominated ;  and  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  carry  a  fair  appearance, 
many  of  the  best  characters  in  the  nation  were  appointed  among 
the  number.  It  was  to  commence  on  the  8th  pf  May,  1788 :  but 
an  opposition  arose  to  it,  on  two  grounds — the  one  as  to  principle, 
the  other  as  to  form. 

On  the  ground  of  principle  it  was  contended,  that  government 
had  not  a  right  to  alter  itself;  and  that  if  the  practice  was  once 
admitted  it  would  grow  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedent 
for  any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wish  to  establish ; 
that  the  right  of  altering  the  government  was  a  national  right,  and 
not  a  right  of  government  And  on  the  ground  of  form,  it  was 
contended  that  the  eour  pleniere  was  nothing  more  than  a  large 
cabinet. 

The  then  dukes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxembourg,  de  Noailles, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  stren- 
uously opposed  the  whole  plan.  When  the  edict  for  establishing 
this  new  court  was  sent  to  die  parliaments  to  be  enregistered,  and 
put  into  execution,  they  resisted  also.  The  parliament  of  Pana 
not  only  refused,  but  denied  the  authority  ;  and  the  contest  re- 
newed itself  between  the  parliament  and  the  cabinet  more  strongly 
than  ever.  While  the  parliament  was  sitting  in  debate  on 
this  subject,  the  ministry  ordered  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  mir-> 
round  the  house,  and  form  a  blockade.  The  members  sent  out 
for  beds  and  provision,  and  lived  as  in  a  besieged  citadel ;  and 
as  tiiia  had  no  effect,  the  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  parliament  house  and  smze  them,  which  he    did,  andaooM 
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the  principal  members  were  shut  up  in  dififerent  prisons.  About 
tVhe  same  time  a  deputation  of  persons  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Britanny,  to  remonstrate  against  the  establishment  of  the  cour 
f^ieniere ;  and  those  the  archbishop  sent  to  the  Bastile.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be  overcome  ;  and  it  was  so  fully 
sensible  of  the  strong  ground  it  had  taken,  that  of  withholding 
t.s%xes,  that  it  contented  itself  with  keeping  up  a  sort  of  quiet 
resistance,  which  effectually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  that  time 
formed  against  it.  The  project  of  the  cour  pleniere  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  prime  minister  not  long  afterwards 
IVillow^ed  its  fate ;  and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  cour  pleniere  had  an  eflfect  upon 
't\\e  nation  which  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  a  sort  of  new 
fV^rm  of  governmentf  that  insensibly  served  to  put  the  old  one 
otJt  of  sight,  and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  superstitious  authority  of 
^-xitiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning  government ;  and  the 
<=^Id  one,  by  attempting  to  make  a  new  one,  made  a  chasm. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  renewed  the  subject  of  convening 
"^l^e  states-general :  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  politics. 
T*here  was  no  settled  form  for  convening  the  states-general ;  all 
^l:ftat  it  positively  meant,  was  a  deputation  from  what  was  then 
<^^lled  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons  ;  but  their  num** 
^^rs,  or  their  proportions,  had  not  been  always  the  same.  They 
I'l^d  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  last 
op  which  was  in  1614  ;  their  numbers  were  then  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  they  voted  by  orders. 

It  could  not  well  escape  the  sagacity  of  M.  Neckar,  that  the 
«^ode  of  1614  would  ans^ft-er  neither  the  purpose  of  the  then  go- 
"^ernment,  nor  of  the  nation.     As  matters  were  at  that  time  cir- 
<^umstanced,  it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to  argue  upon 
^ny  thing.     The  debates  would  have  been  endless  upon  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  in  which  neither  the  wants  of  the  govem- 
nrient,  nor  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  a  constitution,  would  have 
been  attended  to.     But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  decision 
Upon  himself,  he  summoned  again  the  assembly  of  the  itotables^ 
B-nd  referred  it  to  them.     This  body  was  in  general  interested  in 
the  decision,  being  chiefly  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  high  paid 
clergy ;  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  1614.     This 
decision  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  also  against  th« 
wishes  of  the  court ;  for  the  aristocracy  opposed  itself  to  bothii 

VOL.  II.  14 
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and  contended  for  privileges  independent  of  cither.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament,  who  recommended  that 
the  number  of  the  commons  should  be  equal  to  the  other  two  ; 
and  that  they  should  all  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  in  one  body. 
The  number  finally  determined  on  was  twelve  hundred  :  six  hun- 
dred to  be  chosen  by  the  commons  (and  this  was  less  than  their 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  when  their  worth  and  consequence 
is  considered  on  a  national  scale)  three  hundred  by  the  clergy, 
and  three  hundred  by  the  aristocracy ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  assembling  themselves,  whether  together  or  apart,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  vote,  those  matters  were  referred.* 

The  election  that  followed,  was  not  a  contested  election,  but 
an  animated  one.  The  candidates  were  not  men,  but  principles. 
Societies  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correspon- 
dence and  communication  established  throughout  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  explaining  to  them 
the  principles  of  civil  government ;  and  so  orderly  was  the  elec- 
tion conducted,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  even  to  the  rumour  of  tu- 
mult. 

The  states-general  were  to  meet  at  Versailles  in  April,  1789, 
but  did  not  assemble  till  May.  They  located  themselves  in  three 
separate  chambers,  or  rather  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
drew each  into  a  separate  chamber.  The  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy claimed  what  they  call  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  sepa- 

*  Mr.  Burkr,  (and  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him  that  he  is  unac- 

auaintcd  with  French  aO'airs,)  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "The  first 
ling  that  struck  mc  in  calling  the  states-general,  was  a  great  departure  froni 
the  ancient  course;"  and  he  soon  after  says,  "From  the  moment  I  read  the 
Hat,  I  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  1ms  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow." 
Mr.  Burke  certainly  did  not  etc  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  have  endeavored  to 
impress  hira,  as  well  before  as  after  the  states-general  met,, that  there  would 
be  a  revolution ;  but  was  not  able  to  make  liim  see  it,  neither  would  he  be- 
lieve it.  How  then  he  could  distinctly  see  all  the  parts,  wlien  the  whole  was 
out  of  sight,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  And  with  respect  to  the  "de- 
parture from  the  ancient  course,"  besides  the  natural  wealcness  of  the  re- 
mark, it  shows  that  he  is  unacc[uainted  with  circumstances.  The  departure 
was  necessary,  from  tlie  experience  had  upon  it,  that  the  ancient  course  was 
a  bad  one.  The  states-gnneral  of  16 J  4  were  called  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XHI. ;  but  by  the  clash  of  arranging 
them  by  orders,  they  increased  the  confusion  they  were  called  to  compose. 
The  author  of  P Intrigue  dii  Cabinet^  (Intrigue  of  the  Cabinet,)  who  wrote  be- 
fore any  revolution  was  thought  of  in  France,  speaking  of  the  statcs-general 
of  1614,  says,  "They  held  the  public  in  suspense  five  months  ;  and  by  the 
questions  agitated  therein,  and  the  heat  witn  which  they  were  put,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  (les  grands)  thought  more  to  satisfy  their  particular 
passions,  than  to  procure  the  g^ood  of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  time  pasted 
away  in  altercations,  ceremonies  and  parade."  *  PIntrigue  du  Cabiiisty  toL  k 
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Tate  body,  and  of  giving  their  consent  or  their  negative  in  th«t 
manner ;  and  many  of  the  bishops  and  high-beneficed  clergy 
claimed  the  same  privilege  on  the  part  of  their  order. 

The  tien  etat  (as  they  were  called)  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
'  artificial  -orders  and  privileges  ;  and  they  were  not  only  resolute 
on  this  point  but  somewhat  disdainful.  They  began  to  consider 
aristocracy  as  a  fciild  of  fungus  growing  out  of  the  corruption  of 
society,  that  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it ;  and 
from  the  disposition  the  aristocracy  had  shown,  by  upholding 
httres  de  cachet,  and  in  sundry  other  instances,  it  was  manifest 
that  no  constitution  could  be  formed  by  admitting  men  in  any 
other  character  than  as  national  men. 

After  various  altercatioiis  on  this  head,  the  tiers  etat,  or  com- 
mons, (as  they  were  then  called)  declared  themselves  (on  a  motion 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,)  ••  the  represen- 
tatives OP  THE  NATION  ;  and  that  the  ttoo  orders  could  he  con- 
sidered hut  as  deputies  of  corporations,  and  could  only  have  a 
deliberative  voice  but  when  they  assembled  in  a  national  character, 
with  the  national  representatives,^*  This  proceeding  extinguished 
the  style  of  etas  generaux  or  states-general,  and  erected-  it  into 
the  style  it  now  bears,  that  of  Passemble  nationale  or  national 
assembly. 

This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  manner :  it  was  the 
result  of  cool  deliberation,  and  concerted  between  the  national 
representatives  and  the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
who  saw  into  the  folly,  mischief,  and  injustice  of  artificial  privi- 
leged distinctions.  It  was  become  evident,  that  no  constitution. 
woxihf  of  being  called  by  that  name,  could  be  established  on 
any  thing  less  than  a  national  ground.  The  aristocracy  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  despotism  of  the  court,  and  affected  the 
language  of  patriotism  ;  but  it  opposed  it  as  its  rival ;  (as  the 
English  barons  opposed  king  John,)  and  it  now  opposed  the 
nation  from  the  same  motives. 

On  carrying  this  motion,  the  national  representatives,  as  had 
been  concerted,  sent  an  invitation  to  the  two  chambers,  to  unito 
with  them  in  a  national  character,  and  proceed  to  business.  A 
majority  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  parish  priests,  withdrew 
from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined  the  nation  ;  and  forty-five 
from  the  other  chamber  joined  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  sort 
of  secret  history  belonging  to  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
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necessary  to  its  explanation  :  it  was  not  judged  prudent  that  all 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  chamber,  styling  itself  the  nobles, 
should  quit  it  at  once :  and  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,^ 
they  drew  off  by  degrees,  always  leaving  some,  as  well  to  reason 
the  case,  as  to  watch  the  suspected.  In  a  little  time,  the  numbers  - 
increased  from  forty-five  to  eighty,  and  soon  af\er  to  a  greater 
number  ;  which  with  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  national  representatives,  put  the  malcontents  in  a  very  diminu- 
tive condition. 

The  king,  who,  very  different  to  the  general  class  called  by  that 
name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed  himself  disposed  to 
recommend  a  union  of  the  three  chambers,  on  the  ground  the 
national  assembly  had  taken  ;  but  the  malcontents  exerted  them- 
selves to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  to  have  another  project  in 
view.  Their  numbers  consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  chamber,  and  a  minority  of  ihe  clerical  chamber,  chiefly  of 
bishops  and  high  beneficed  clergy ;  and  these  men  were  de- 
termined to  put  every  thing  at  issue,  as  well  by  strength  as  by 
stratagem.  They  had  no  objection  to  a  constitution  ;  but  it  must 
be  such  an  one  as  themselves  should  dictate*  and  suited  to  their 
own  yiews  and  particular  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nation  disowned  knowing  any  thing  of  them  but  as  citizens,  and 
was  determined  to  shut  out  all  such  upstart  pretensions.  The 
more  aristocracy  appoured,  the  more  it  was  despised  ;  there  was 
a  visible  imbecility  and  want  of  intellects  in  the  majority^  a  sprt  of 
je  ne  acais  quoi,  that  while  it  affected  to  be  more  than  citizen,  was 
less  than  man.  It  loot  ground  more  from  contempt  than  from 
hatred ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  ass,  than  dreaded  as 
a  lion.  This  is  the  general  character  of  aristocracy,,  or  what 
are  called  nobles  or  nobility,  or  rather  no«ability,  in  all  countries. 

The  plan  of  the  malcontents  consisted  now  of  two  things  ; 
either  to  deliberate  and  vote  by  chambers  (or  orders,)  more  espe- 
cially on  all  questions  respecting  a  constitution  (by  which  the 
aristocratical  chamber  would  have  had  a  negative  on  any  article 
of  the  constitution)  or,  in  case  they  could  not  accomplish  this 
object,  to  overthrow  the  national  assembly  entirely. 

To  effect  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  they  began  now  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  despotism  they  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  the  count  d'Artois  became  their  chief.  Tho 
king  (who  has  since  declared  himself  deceived  into  their  measured) 
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heldy  according  to  the  old  foroit  a  bed  of  puUety  in  which  he 
accorded  to  the  deliberation  and  vote  par  tete  (by  head)  upon 
several  objects ;  but  reserved  the  deliberation  and  vote  upon  all 
questions  respecting  a  constitution  to  the  thre^  chambers  sepa- 
rately. This  declaration  of  the  king  was  made  against  the  advice 
of  M.  Neckar,  who  now  begtin  to  perceive  that  he  was  growing 
out  of  fashion  at  court,  and  that  another  minister  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

As  the  form  of  sitting  in  separate  chambers  was  yet  apparently 
kept  up,  though  essentially  destroyed,  the  national  representa- 
tives, immediately  after  this  declaration  of  the  king,  resorted  to 
their  chambers,  to  consult  on  a  protest  against  it ;  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  chamber  (calling  itself  the  nobles)  who  had  joined  the 
national  cause,  retired  to  a  private  house,  to  consult  in  like  man- 
ner. The  malcontents  had  by  this  time  concerted  their  measures 
with  the  court,  which  count  d'Artois  undertook  to  conduct ;  and 
as  they  saw,  from  the  discontent  which  the  declaration  excited, 
and  the  opposition  making  against  it,  that  they  could  not  obtain  a 
control  over  the  intended  constitution  by  a  separate  vote,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  their  final  object — ^that  of  conspiring 
against  the  national  assembly^  and  overthrowing  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  door  of  tiie  chamber  of  the  national 
assembly  was  shut  against  them^  and  guarded  by  troops  ;  and  the 
members  were  refused  admittiUice.  Oil  this  they  withdrew  to  a 
tennis-ground  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Versailles,  as  the  most 
convenient  place  they  could  find,  and,  after  renewing  their  ses- 
sion, took  an  oath  never  to  separate  firom  each  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  death  excepted,  until  they  had  established  a 
constitution.  As  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  the  house  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  producing  a  closer  connexion  in  the 
members,  it  was  opened  again  the  next  day,  and  the  public  busi- 
ness re-commenced  in  the  usual  place. 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  the  new  ministry, 
which  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  national  assembly. 
But  as  force  would  be  necessary,  orders  were  issued  to  assemble 
thirty  thousand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Broglio,  one  of  the  new-intended  ministry,  who  was  recalled  from 
the  country  for  this  purpose.  But  as  some  management  was  neces- 
Bary  to  keep  this  plan  concealed  till  the  moment  it  should  bo 
ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  policy  that  a  declaration  made  by 
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the  count  d'Artois  must  be  attributed,  and  which  is  here  proper  to 
be  introduced. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  that  while  the  malcontents  continued  to 
resort  to  their  chambers  separate  from  the  national  assembly,  that 
more  jealousy  would  be  excited  than  if  they  were  mixed  with  it, 
and  that  the  plot  might  be  suspected.  But  as  they  had  takea 
their  ground,  and  now  wanted  a  pretence  for  quitting  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  be  devised.  This  was  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois,  that  *^  if 
ihey  took  not  a  part  in  the  MtHonal  asse^My^  the  life  of  the  king 
would  be  endangeredj^^  on  which  they  quitted  their  chambers,  and 
mixed  with  the  assembly  in  one  body. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it  was  generally  treated  aa 
a  piece  of  absurdity  in  the  count  d'Artois,  and  calculated  merely 
to  relieve  the  butstanding  members  of  the  two  chambers  from  the 
diminutive  situation  they  were  put  in ;  and  if  nothing  more  had 
followed,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  good.  But  as  things 
best  explain  themselves  by  events,  this  apparent  union  was  only  a 
cover  to  the  machinations  that  were  secretly  going  on ;  and  the 
declaration  accommodated  itself  to  answer  that  purpose.  In  a 
little  time  the  national  assembly  found  itself  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  thousands  daily  arriving.  On  this  a  very  strong  declaration 
was  made  by  the  national  assembly  to  the  king,  remonstrating  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  demanding  the  reason.  The 
king,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  this  business,  as  himself  after* 
wards'  declared,  gave  substantially  for  answer*  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  public  tranquillity^  which  ap« 
peared  to  be  much  disturbed. 

But  in  a  few  days  from  this  time,  the  plot  unravelled  itself; 
M.  Neckar  and  the  ministry  were  displaced^  and  a  new  one  form- 
ed of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  ;  and  Broglioi  with  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  foreign  troops,  was  arrived  to  sup- 
port them.  The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  matters  inrere 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was,  that  in  the  space  of  three  days,* 
the  new  ministry  and  all  their  abettors  found  it  prudent  to  fly  the 
nation ;  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  Broglio  and  his  foreign 
troops  dispersed  ;  as  is  already  related  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work. 

There  are  some  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this 
short-lived  ministry,  andlhis  brief  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution* 
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The  palace  of  Versailles,  where  the  court  was  sitting,  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  hall  where  the 
national  assembly  was  sitting.  The  two  places  were  at  this  mo- 
ment like  the 'separate  head-quarters  of  two  combatant  enemies  ; 
yet  the  court  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  information  which  had 
arrived  from  Paris  to  the  national  assembly,  as  if  it  had  resided 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance.  The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the 
national  assembly  on  this  particular  occasion,  named,  by  order  of 
tlie  assembly,  three  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  on  the  day, 
and  up  to  the  evening  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken,  to  inform 
and  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  the  ministry,  who 
knew  not  so  much  as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded  all  com- 
munication, and  were  solacing  themselves  how  dexterously  they 
had  succeeded  :  but  in  a  few  hours  the  accounts  arrived  so  thick 
and  fast,  that  they  had  to  start  from  their  desks  and  run  :  some 
Bet  off  in  one  disguise,  and  some  in  another,  and  none  in  their 
own  character.  Their  anxiety  now  was  to  outride  (he  newB,  lest 
they  should  be  stopped,  which,  though  it  flew  fast,  flew  not  so  fast 
as  themselves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  national  assembly  neither  pur- 
sued those  fugitive  conspirators,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them,  nor 
sought  to  retaliate  in  any  shape  whatever.  Occupied  with  es- 
tablishing a  constitution,  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
authority  of  the  people,  the  only  authority  on  which  government 
has  a  right  to  exist  in  any  country,  the  national  assembly  felt  none 
of  those  mean  passions  which  mark  the  character  of  impertinent 
goverimients,  founding  themselves  on  their  own  authority,  or  on 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  succession.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and  to  act  in  unison 
with  its  object. 

The  conspiracy  being  thus  dispersed,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  national  assembly,  instead  of  vindictive  proclamations,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  governments,  published  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  new  constitution  w&s 
to  be  built,  and  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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Declaration  of  the  right*  of  man  and  of  citizens :  by  the  national 

aaaembly  of  France. 

'  '*  The  representatives  of  the  people  of  France,  formed  into  a 
national  asseroblj,  considering  that  ignorance,  neglect,  or  con- 
tempt of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes, 
and  corruptions  of  government,  have  resolved  to  set  forth,  in  a 
solemn  declaration,  these  natural,  imprescriptible,  and  unalienable 
rights  :  that  this  declaration  being  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  body  social,  they  may  be  ever  kept  attentive  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties :  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  government,  being  capable  of  being  every  moment 
compared  with  the  end  of  political  institutions,  may  be  more 
respectbd  :  and  also,  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being 
directed  by  simple  and  incontestible  principles,  may  always  tend 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  general  happiness. 

*^  For  these  reasons  the  national  assembly  doth  recognize  and 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope 
of  his  blessing  and  favor,  the  following  sacred  rights  of  men  and 
of  citizens  : 

"  I.  Men  are  bom  and  always  continue  free  and  equal  in 
respect  of  their  rights*  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  only  be 
founded  on  public  utility. 

'<  11.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

*^  III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty : 
nor  can  any  inditidual  or  any  body  of  men^  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it. 

*'  ly.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of 
every  man  has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  same  rights  ; 
and  these  limits  are  determinable  only  by  law. 

^^  Y.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society. 
What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law,  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor 
should  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 
require. 

'<  YI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community. 
AH  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their 
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representatives,  in  its  formation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  all, 
whether  it  protects  or  punishes  ;  and  al]  being  equal  in  its  sight, 
are  equally  eligible  to  all  honors,  places,  and  employments,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

"  VII.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  con- 
finement, except  in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  it  has  prescribed.  All  who  promote,  solicit, 
execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be 
punished  ;  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  vir- 
tue of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  not  render  him- 
self culpable  by  resistance. 

**  Till.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such 
as  are  absolutely  and  evidently  necessary  ;  and  no  one  ought  to 
be  punished,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence 
and  legally  applied. 

**  IX.  Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  till  he  has  been 
convicted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispensable,  all  ri- 
gor to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought 
to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

<•  X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
not  even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his 
H.vowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established  by 
the  law. 

•♦  XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen 
nsay  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  is  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

'*  XI I.  A  public  force  being  neccessary  to  give  security  to  the 
X'ights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons 
^th  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

*•  XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of 
government,  it  ought  to  he  divided  equally  among  the  members  of 
the  conimunity,  according  to  their  abilities. 

"  XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative, to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of  public 
contiibutions,  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their  amount,  rno^o 
of  assessment,  and  duration. 

VQL.    II.  15 
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*'  XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents 
an  account  of  their  conduct. 

**  XYI.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and 
a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

**  XYII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no 
one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public 
necessity  legally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just 
indemnity. 

ObserDotiona  on  the  declaration  pf  rights. 

The  three  first  articles  comprehend  in  general  terms  the  whole 
of  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  all  the  succeeding  articles  either  origi- 
nate out  of  them,  or  follow  as  elucidations.  The  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  define  more  particularly  what  is  only  generally  expressed  in 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOlh,  and  11th,  articles  are  declaratory  of 
principles  upon  which  laws  shall  be  construed  conformable  to 
rights  already  declared.  But  it  is  questioned  by  some  very  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  whether  the  10th 
article  sufficiently  guarantees  the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord 
with ;  besides  which,  it  takes  off  fron.  the  divine  dignity  of  reli- 
gion, and  weakens  its  operative  force  upon  the  mind  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  human  laws.  It  then  presents  itsrlf  to  man,  like  light 
intercepted  by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  the  source  of  it  is  ob- 
scured from  his  sight,  and  he  sees  nothing  to  reverence  in  the 
dusky  rays.* 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  with  the  twelfth,  are  substan- 
tially contained  in  the  principles  of  the  preceding  articles  :  but,  in 

♦  There  is  a  single  idea,  which,  if  it  strikes  rightly  upon  the  mind,  either 
in  a  legal  or  a  religious  sense,  will  prevent  any  man  or  any  body  of  Jiien,  or 
any  government,  from  going  wrong  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  which  is,  that 
before  any  human  institutions  of  government  were  known  in  the  world,  there 
existed,  it  1  may  so  express  it,  a  compact  between  God  and  man,  from  the 
beginning  of  time :  and  that  as  the  relation  and  condition  which  man  in  his 
individual  person  stands  in  towards  his  Maker  cannot  be  chan^d,  by  any  hit- 
man laws  or  human  authority,  that  religious  devotion,  which  is  a  pUrt  of  this 
compact,  cannot  so  much  as  be  made  a  subject  of  human  laws ;  and  that  all 
laws  must  conform  themselves  to  this  prior  existing  compact,  and  not  assume 
to  make  the  compact  conform  to  the  laws,  which,  besides  being  human,  are 
subsequent  thereto.  The  first  act  of  man,  when  he  looked  around  and  saw 
himself  a  creature  which  he  did  not  make,  and  a  worl<i  iurnished  for  his  re* 
ception,  must  have  been  devotion  ;  and  devotion  must  ever  continue  sacred 
to  every  individual  man,  as  it  appears  right  to  him ;  and  governments  do  mis* 
chief  by  interfering. 
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the  particular  sitaation  in  which  France  then  was,  having  to  undo 
what  was  wrong,  as  well  as  to  set  up  what  was  right,  it  was  proper 
to  he  more  particular  than  in  another  condition  of  things  would  be 
necessary. 

While  the  declaration  of  rights  was  before  the  national  assem- 
bly, some  of  its  members  remarked,  that  if  a  declaration  of  rights 
vras  published,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  duties. 
The  observation  discovered  a  mind  that  reflected,  and  it  only 
erred  by  not  reflecting  far  enough.  A  declaration  of  rights  is, 
by  reciprocity,  a  declaration  of  duties  also.  Whatever  is  my 
right  as  a  man,  is  also  the  right  of  another ;  and  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guarantee,  as  well  as  to  possess. 

The  three  first  articles  are  the  basis  of  libei:ty,  as  well  indivi- 
dual as  national ;  nor  can  any  country  be  called  free,  whose 
government  does  not  take  its  beginning  from  the  principles  they 
contain,  and  continue  to  preserve  them  pure  :  and  the  whole  of 
the  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more  value  to  the  world,  and  will  do 
more  good,  than  all  the  laws  and  statutes  that  have  yet  been 
promulgated. 

In  the  declaratory  exordium  which  prefaces  the  declaration  of 
rights,  we  see  the  isolemn  and  majestic  spectacle  of  a  nation 
opening  its  commission,  under  the  auspices  of  its  Creator,  to 
establish  a  government ;  a  scene  so  new,  and  so  transcendantly 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  European  world,  that  the  name  of 
a  revolution  is  inexpressive  of  its  character,  and  it  rises  into  a 
regeneration  of  man.  What  are  the  present  governments  of 
Europe,  but  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  oppression  ?  What  is  that  of 
England  1  Does  not  its  own  inhabitants  say,  it  is  a  market  where 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  where  corruption  is  common  traffic, 
at  the  expense  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
French  revolution  is  traduced.  Had  it  confined  itself  merely  to 
the  destruction  of  flagrant  despotism,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  and 
some  others  had  been  silent.  Their  cry  now  is,  "  It  has  gone 
too  far  :"  that  is  gone  too  far  for  them.  It  stares  corruption  in 
the  face,  and  the  venal  tribe  are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  dis- 
covers itself  in  their  outrage,  and  they  are  but  publishing  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  vice.  But  from  such  opposition,  the  French 
revolution,  instead  of  suffering,  receives  homage.  The  more 
it  is  struck,  the  more  sparks  it  will  emit ;  and  the  fear  is,  it  will  not 
be  struck  enough.     It  has  nothing  to  dread  from  attacks.     Truth 
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has  given  it  an  establishment ;  and  time  will  record  it  with  a  name 
as  lasting  as  its  own. 

Having  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
through  most  of  its  principal  stages,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  its  establishment  bj  the  declaration 
of  rights,  I  will  close  the  subject  with  the  energetic  apostrophe  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette — J\/Iay  Hits  great  monument  raited  to  liberiyj 
gerve  as  a  lesson  to  tfie  oppressor  j  and  an  example  to  the  oppressed  '* 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHAPTfeR. 

To  prevent  interrupting  the  argument  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  or  the  narrative  that  follows  it,  I  reserved  some  obser- 
vations to  be  thrown  together  into  a  miscellaneous  chapter ;  by 
which  variety  might  not  be  censured  for  confusion.  Mr.  Burke's 
book  is  all  miscellany.  His  intention  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  French  revolution  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  an  orderly 
arrangement,  he  has  stormed  it  with  a  mob  of  ideas,  tumbling 
over  and  destroying  one  another. 

But  this  confusion  and  Contradiction  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  When  a  man  in  any  cause  attempts  to 
steer  his  course  by  any  thing  else  than  some  popular  truth  or  prin- 
ciple, he  is  sure  to  be  lost.  It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  his 
capacity,  to  keep  all  the  parts  pf  an  argument  together,  and  make 
them  unite  in  one  issue^  by  any  other  means  than  having  his  guide 
always  in  view.  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will  supply  tho 
want  of  it.     The  former  fails  him,  and  the  latter  betrays  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  nonsense,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
that  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  about  hereditary  rights,  and  here* 
ditary  succession,  and  that  a  nation  has  not  a  right  to  form  a 
government  for  itself,  it  happened  to  fall  in  his  way  to  give  some 
account  of  what  government  is.  "  Government,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom." 

Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  it 

*  See  p.  52.  of  this  work. — N.  B.  Since  the  taking  the  Bastile,  the  occur- 
rences  have  been  published:  but  the  matters  recorded  in  this  narrative  are 
prior  to  that  period,  and  some  of  them,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  can  be  but 
very  little  known. 
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must  necessarily  follow,  that  hereditary  succession,  and  Bere- 
ditary  rights  (as  they  are  called)  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becauite 
it  is  impossible  to  make  wisdom  hereditary ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  cannot  be  a  wise  contrivance,  which  in  it»  operation 
may  commit  the  government  of  a  nation  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
ideot.  The  ground  which  Mr.  Burke  now  takes  is  fatal  to  every 
part  of  bis  cause^  The  argument  changes  from  hereditary  rights 
to.h^editary  wisdom  ;  and  the  question  is,  who  is  the  wisest  man  t 
He  must  now  show  that  every  one  in  the  liiie  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession was  a  Solomon,  or  his  title  is  not  good  to  be  a  king* 
'  What  a  stroke  has  Mr.  Burke  now  made  I  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase 
he  has  noabbed  the  deck^  and  scarcely  left  a  name  legible  in  the 
list  of  kings ;  and  he  has  mowed  down  and  thinned  the  house  of 
peers,  with  a  scythe  as  formidable  as  death  and  time* 

But  Mr.  Burke  appe^s  to  have  been  aware  of  this  retort,  and 
he  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  it,  by  making  government  to 
be  not  only  a  conirivanee  of  human  wisdom,  but  a  monopoly  of 
Mrisdom.     He  puts  the  nation  as  fools  on  one  side,  and  places  his 
government  of  wisdom,  all  wise  men  of  Gotham,  on  the  other 
side ;  and  he  then  proclainto,  and  says,  that  **  men  have  a  right. 
ihai  their  wants  ehoM  be  provided  for  by  thi$  wiedom,^^     Hav- 
ing thus  made  proclamation,  he  next  proceeds  to  explain  to  thein 
^what  their  wants  are,  and  also  what  their  rights  are*     In  this  he 
l^as  succeeded  dexterously,  for  he  makes  their  wants  to  be  a  want 
of  wisdom ;  but  as  this  is  but  cold  comfort,  he  then  informs  them, 
^tJiat  they  have  a  right  (not  to  any  of  the  wisdom)  but  to  be  go- 
'Vemed  by  it ;  and  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  solemn  reve- 
rence for  this  monopoly-government  of  wisdom*  and  of  its  vast 
^i^apacity  (or  all  purposes,  possible  or  impossible,  right  or  wrong, 
Sue.  proceeds  with  astrological,  mysterious  importance,  to  tell  them 
m.ts  powers  in  these  words — '*  The  rights  of  men  in  government 
^ire  their  advantages :  and  these  are  often  in  balances  between 
differences  of  good ;  and  in  compromises  sometimes  between 
^ood  and  m/,  and  sometimes  between  evUBodeviL  Political  rear 
9on  is  a  computing  principle ;  adding,  subtracting!  multipljdng, 
%nd  dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphysically  or  mathematically, 
^(rue  moral  demonstrations." 

As  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke  supposes  himself 
talking  to,  may  not  understand  all  this  jargon,  I  will  undertake  to 
!>«  its  interpreter*    The  meaning  then,  good  people,  of  ell  this,  is. 
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that  government  is  governed  by  no  principle  whatever ;  thai  it  eon 
make  evil  good^  or  good  evil,  just  cts  it  pleases.  In  shorty  that 
government  is  arbitrary  power. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  Mr.  Burke  has  forgotten : 
1st,  he  has  not  shown  where  the  wisdom  originally  came  from; 
and,  2d,  he  has  not  shown  by  what  ai^thority  it  first  began  to 
act.  In  the  manner  he  introduced  the  matters,  it  is  either  govern- 
ment stealing  wisdom,  or  widom  stealing  government  It  is 
"without  an  origin,  and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  short,  it 
is  usurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  from  a  consciousness 
of  some  radical  defect  in  government  necessary  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  or  from  both,  or  from  some  other  cause^  I  undertake  not  to 
determine  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  a  monarchical  reasoner  never  traces 
government  to  its  source,  or  from  its  source.  It  is  one  of  the 
shibboleths  by  which  he  may  be  known.  A  thousand  y^rs  hence, 
those  who  shall  live  in  America,  or  in  France,  will  look  back  with 
contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of  their  governments,  and  say, 
this  was  the  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors !  But  What  can  a 
monarchical  t^ker  say  ?  What  has  he  to  exult  in  ?  Alas  !  he  has 
nothing.  A  certain  something  forbids  him  to  look  back  to  a  be- 
ginning, lest  some  robber,  or  some  Robin  Hood,  should  rise  from 
the  long  obscurity  of  time,  and  say,  I  am  the  origin.  Hard  as 
Mr.  Burke  labored  under  the  regency  bill  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion two  years  ago,  and  much  as  he  dived  for  precedents,  he  still 
had  not  boldness  enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Normandy  and 
say,  there  is  tlie  head  of  the  list,  there  is  the  fountain  ofhondt^  the 
son  of  a  prostitute,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  English  nation. 

The  opinions  of  men,  with  respect  to  government,  are  chang- 
ing fast  in  all  countries.  The  revolutions  of  America  and  France 
have  thrown  a  beam  of  light  over  the  world,  which  reaches  into 
man.  The  enormous  expense  of  governments  have  provoked 
people  to  think  by  making  them  feel ;  and  when  once  the  vet! 
begins  to  rend,  it  admits  not  of  repair.  Ignorance  is  of  a  pecu 
liar  nature :  once  dispelled,  it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  it.  It 
is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itself,  but  is  only  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  man  may  be  kept  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  tncuie 
ignorant.  The  mind,  in  discovering  truths,  acts  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  it  acts  through  the  eye  in  discovering  an  object ;  when  once 
any  object  has  been  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  mind  baok  to 
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the  same  coDdition  it  was  in  before  it  saw  it.  Those  who  talk  of 
a  counter-revolution  in  France,  show  how  little  they  understand 
of  man.  There  does  not  exist  in  the  compass  of  language,  an 
arrangement  of  words  to  express  so  much  as  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  counter-revolution.  The  means  must  be  an  obliteration  of 
imowledge  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  how  to  make 
a  man  unknow  his  knowledge,  or  unthink  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Burke  is  laboring  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  know 
ledge  ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worse  grace  from  himt  as  there  is  a 
certain  transaction  known  in  the  city,  which  renders  him  suspected 
of  being  a  pensioner  in  a  fictitious  name.  This  may  account  for 
some  strange  doctrine  he  has  advanced  in  his  book,  which,  though 
he  points  it  at  the  Revolution  society,  is  eifectually  directed 
against  the  whole  nation. 

^  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  *'  holds  his  crown  (for  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of 
the  chmce  of  the  Revolution  society,  whp  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  a  king  among  them  either  individuiUly  or  collectively ;  and  his 
majesty's  heirs,  each  in  his  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the 
crown  tvith  the  tame  contempt  of  their  choice,  with  which  his 
majesty  has  succeeded  to  that  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  of  England  or  elsewhere,  or  whether  there  is 
any  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a 
Hessian  hussar  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble  myself 
about,  be  that  to  themselves  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as  abomi- 
aiable  as  any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the  most  enslaved  country 
linder  heaven.  Whether  it  sounds  worse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being 
aiccustomed  to  hear  such  despotism,  than  it  does  to  the  ear  of 
another  person,  I  am  not  so  well  a  judge  of:  but  of  its  abominable 
principle,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  judge. 

It  is  not  the  Revolution  society  that  Mr.  Burke  means  ;  it  is  the 

nation,  as  well  in  its  original^  as  in  its  representative  character ; 

«nd  he  has  taken  care  to  make  himself  understood,  by  saying,  that 

they   have  not  a  vote  either  collectively  or  individually.      The 

Revolution  society  is  composed  of  citizens  of  all  denominations, 

and  of  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  consequently, 

if  there  is  not  a  right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  characters,  there  can 

be  no  right  to  any,  either  in  the  nation  or  in  its  parliament.     This 

ought  to  be  a  caution  to  every  country,  how  it  imports  foreign 
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families  to  be  kings.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe^  that 
although  the  people  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  the  kings,  it  is  always  a  foreign  house  of  kings ;  hating 
foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.  It  is  now  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, on6  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  English  parliaments,  to 
regulate  what  was  called  the  succession,  (taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  nation  then  continued  to  .accord  to  the  form  of  annexing 
a  monarchical  branch  to  its  government ;  for  without  this,  the 
parliament  could  not  have  had  authority  to  have  sent  either  to 
Holland  or  to  Hanover,  or  to  impose  a  king  upon  a  nation  against 
its  will.)  And  this  must  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  parliament 
can  go  upon  the  case  i  but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the 
whole  case,  because  it  is  the  right  of  changing  the  whoU  form  of 
government.  The  right  of  a  parliament  is  only  a  right  in  trust, 
a  right  by  delegation,  and  that  but  from  a  very  small  part  of  the 
liation  ;  and  one  of  its  houses  has  not  even  this.  But  the  right 
of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  universal  as  taxation.  The 
nation  is  the  paymaster  of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  must 
conform  to  its  general  will. 

I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  speech  in  what  is  called  the 
English  house  of  peers,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Shelboume,  and  I 
think  it  was  at  the  time  he  was  minister,  which  is  applicable  to 
this  case.  I  do  not  directly  charge  my  memory  with  every  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  words  and  the  purport  as  nearly  as  I  remember, 
were  these  :  thai  the  form  of  government  wa$  a  matter  whoUy  at 
the  will  of  a  nation  at  all  times  :  that  if  it  chose  a  monarchical 
form^  it  had  a  right  to  have  it  so,  qnd  if  it  aftenoards  chose  to  6« 
a  republic,  it  had  a  r^ght  to  he  a  republic,  and  to  say  to  a  king, 
we  have  no  longer  any  occasion  for  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  says  that  **  his  majesty's  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the 
same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  majesty  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  he  wears,"  it  is  saying  too  much  even  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  in  the  country  ;  part  of  whose  daily  labor  goes  to- 
wards making  up  the  million  sterling  a-year  which  the  country  gives 
a  person  it  styles  a  king.  Government  with  inso1euce,is  despotism  ; 
but  when  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse  ;  and  to  pay  for 
contempt  is  the  excess  of  slavery.  This  species  of  government 
comes  from  Germany ;   and  reminds  me   of  what  one  of  the 
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Bmoswick  soldiers  told  rooy  who  was  taken  prisoner  hf  the 
AmericaiMi  in  the  late  war  ;  *«  Ah !''  said  he,  «*  America  is  a  fine 
fiee  country,  it  is  worth  people's  fighting  for  i  I  know  the  dif- 
feraDce  by  knowing  my  own ;  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  say, 
eat  straw,  we  eat  straw.'' — €rod  help  that  oountiy,  thought  I,  be 
it  England  or  elsewhere,  whose  liberties  are  not  to  be  protected 
hy  German  principles  of  government  and  princes  of  Brunswick. 

As  Mir.  Burke  sometimes  speaks  of  England,  sometimes  of 
Franee,  and  sometimes  of  the  world,  and  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, il  is  difficult  to  answer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting 
him  on  the  same  ground.  Although  principles  of  government  are 
general  sulgects,  it  is  next  to  impossiblei  in  many  cases,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  idea  of  place  and  circumstance ;  aiid  the  more 
so  when  circumstances  are  put  for  arguments,  which  is  fi^quently 
the  case  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  book,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people  ofFrance)  he  says,  **  no  experience  has  taught  usy(meaning 
the  English,)  that  in  any  other  course  or  method  than  that  of  an 
hirtdiimry  erawn^  can  our  liberties  be  regularly  perpetuated  and 
preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary  riglU*^^  I  ask  Mr.  Burice  who 
is  to  take  them  away  ?  M.  do  la  Fayette,  in  speaking  of  France, 
•tys,  ^  For  a  naium  to  be  free^  it  it  iuffident  that  »he  wills  if." 
But  Mr.  Burke  represents  England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take 
care  of  itself;  and  that  its  liberties  must  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
king,  holding  it  in  **  contempt"  If  England  is  sunk  to  this,  it  is 
preparing  itself  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hanover  or  in  Brunswick. 
But  besides  the  folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens  that  the  facts 
•re  an  against  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  the  government  being  here- 
diiary^  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  endangered.  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.  are  instances  of  this  tru& :  yet  neither  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  nation  in  contempt 

As  it  is  sometunes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of  one  country, 
to  hear  what  those  of  bther  countries  have  to  say  respecting  it, 
it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  France  may  learn  something 
from  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  that  the  people  of  England  may  also 
knra  somedung  from  the  answers  it  will  occasion.  When  nap- 
tou  ftfl  out  about  freedom,  a  wido  field  of  debate  is  opened. 
The  argument  commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  its 
evils ;  and  a^  knowledge  is  the  object  contended  for,  the  party 
that  sostains  ihit  defeat  obtains  the  prize, 
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Sir*  Bmlie  talks  about  what  he  calls  an  hereditary  crown,  as  if 
ft  were  some  production  of  nature;  or  as  if,  like  time,  it  had 
power  to  operate  not  only  independently,  hot  in  spite  of  man  ;  or 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  or  a  subject  universally  consented  to.  Alas ! 
it  has  none  of  those  properties,  but  is  the  reverse  of  them  all.  It 
is  a  thing  of  imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
doubted,  and  the  legality  of  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  denied. 

But,  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  clearer  view  Uian  what  general 
expressions  can  convey,  it  will~  be  necessaiy  to  state  the  distinct 
heads  under  which  (what  is  called)  an  hereditaiy  crown,  or«  more 
propeily  speaking,  an  hereditaiy  succession  to  the  government  of 
a  nadon,  can  be  considered,  which  are, 

1st,  The  right  of  a  particuhtr  family  to  establish  itself. 

fid.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  of  a  family  esta^ 
blishing  itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  audiority,  and 
independent  of  the  consent  of  a  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in 
calling  it  despotism ;  and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  under- 
standing to  attempt  to  prove  it 

But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation  establishing  a  particular 
fiunily  with  hereditary  powers^  does  not  present  itself  as  despot- 
ism on  the  first  reflection ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  re- 
flection to  take  place,  and  carry  that  reflection  forward  but  one 
remove  out  of  their  own  persons  to  that  of  their  offspring,  they 
will  then  see  that  hereditary  succession  becomes  in  its  conse* 
quences  the  same  despotism  to  others,  which  they  reprobated  for 
themselves.  It  operates  to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeed* 
ing  generation,  and  the  preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 
When  the  person  who  at  any  time  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  gov- 
einment,  or  those  who  stand  in  succession  to  him,  shall  say  to  a 
nation,  I  hold  this  power  in  **  contempt''  of  you,  it  signifies  not  on 
what  authority  he  pretends  to  say  it.  It  is  no  relief,  but  an  ag- 
gravation to  a  person  in  slavery,  to  reflect  that  he  was  Sold  by  his 
parent ;  and  as  that  which  heightens  the  criminality  of  an  act  can* 
not  be  produced  to  prove  the  legality  of  it,  hereditary  successioa 
cannot  be  established  as  a  legal  thing. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head,  it  wdl 
be  proper  to  consider  flie  generation  which  undertakes  to  establisb 
a  ftmily  wifli  hereditary  pawere^  separately  from  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow ;  aad  also  t»  ^oaaider  the  character  in  iMch 
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die  jirW  genersUoD  acta  with  reapect  to   auceeediiig  genarv 

tilMM* 

The  generation  which  aelects  a  peraon,  and  puta  him  at  the 
head  of  its  governmentv  either  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other 
dbtioction,  acts  its  own  choice^  be  it  wise  or  fooliah,  aa  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  ao  net  up  ia  not  hereditary«  but 
selected  and  appointed ;  and  the  generation  who  seta  him  up,  doea 
not  live  under  an  hereditaiy  government,  but  under  a  govemment 
of  its  own  choice  and  eatafalishment  Were  the  generotion  who 
sets  him  up,  and  the  person  ao  aeC  up,  to  live  for  ever,  it  nevei 
could  become  hereditary  aucceasion :  hereditaty  aucceaaion  can 
only  follow  on  death  of  the  first  parUea. 

As  therefoire  hereditary  aucceanon  is  out  of  the  queation  ticith 
lespect  to  the  fir9i  generation,  we  have  now  to  conaider  the  cha- 
racter in  n^tch  thai  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencing geoeratioD,  and  to  all  succeeding  onea* 

It  assumes  a  character,  to  which  it  haa  neither  rig^t  nor  title. 
It  cbaqges  itself  from  a  UgisUUar  to  a  iutaUMr^  and  afiecta  to 
make  its  will,  which  is  to  havp  operation  afler  the  demise  of  the 
makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not  only  attempts  to 
bequeath,  but  to  establiah  on  the  succeeding  generation  a  new 
and  different  form  of  govemment  under  which  itself  lived.  Itf> 
self,  as  ia  before  observed,  lived  not  under  an  hereditaiy  govern- 
ment, but  under  a  govemment  of  its  own  choice  and  establiahment  $ 
and  it  now  attempta  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  teatament,  (and  which 
it  has  not  authority  to  make«)  to  take  from  the  commencing  gene- 
ration, and  all  future  onea,  the  tighta  and  free  agency  by  idiich 
itself  acted. 

But  excluaive  of  the  right  which  any  generation  has  to  act  col* 
lectively  aa  a  testator,  the  objecta  to  which  it  ^pUea  itself  in  thia 
case,  are  not  within  the  compasa  of  any  law,  or  of  any  will  or 
testament. 

The  rights  of  men  in  society,  are  neither  devisable,  nor  trans- 
ferable, nor  annihilable,  but  aro  descendable  only ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  generation  to  intercept  finally,  and  cut  off  the 
descent  If  the  present  generation,  or  any  other,  are  disposed 
to  be  slaves,  it  doea  not  lessen  the  right  of  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration to  be  firee :  wrongs  cannot  have  a  legal  descent  When 
Mr.  Burke  atlen^iU  to  maintain,  that  the  Engli$h  nation  did^ 
^  ihB  rsoalMlMm  of  1688,  moil  $okmniu  renovnee  and  eAdkoiM 
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their  righU  far  thenuehei^  and  for  aU  ikur  poBieriiyfar  ftcr,  lie 
speaks  a  language  that  merits  not  reply,  and  which  can  only  excite 
contempt  for  his  prostitute  principles,  or  pity  for  Ms  ignorance. 

In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  out  of  die 
will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself, 
it  is  an  absurdity.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take  from  B  his  pro- 
perty, and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  (what  is 
called)  hereditary  succession  by  law,  operates.  A  certain  former 
generation  made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  cdmmmen* 
cing  generation  and  all  Aiture  ones,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a 
third  person,  who  afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them,  in 
Mr.  Burke's  language,  that  they  have  no  rigkU^  that  tiieir  rights 
are  abready  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  w91  govern  in  cdnlempl 
of  them.  From  such  principles,  and  such  ignorance,  good  Lord 
deliver  the  world ! 

But,  afler  all,  what  is  this  metaphor,  called  a  crown,  or  rather, 
what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  T 
Is  it  a  **  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,^  or  human  craft, 
to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  specious  pretences  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  necessary  to  a  nation  ?  If  it  is,  in  idiat  does  that  necessity 
consist,  what  service  does  it  perform,  what  is  its  business,  and 
what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth  the  virtue  consist  in  the  metaphor,  or 
in  the  man  ?  Dodi  the  goldsmith  that  makes  the  croWn,  make 
the  virtue  also  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortunatus's  wishing  cap, 
or  Harlequui^s  wooden  sword  1  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjuror  t 
In  fine,  what  is  it !  It  appears  to  be  a  something  going  much  out 
of  fashion,  falling  into  ridiculof  and  rejected  in  some  countries 
both  as  unnecessary  and  expensive*  In  America  it  is  considered 
as  an  absurdity,. and  in  France  it  has  so  far  declined,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  respect  for  his  personal  chaiacteiv 
are  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of  its  existence. 

If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes  it,  **  a  contri- 
vance of  human  wisdom,"  I  might  ask  him,  if  wisdom  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  im- 
port it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?  But  I  will  do  the  country 
the  justice  to  say^  that  that  was  not  the  case ;  and  even  if  it  was, 
it  mistook  the  cargo.  The  wisdom  of  every  country,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes :  and  there' could 
exist  no  more  real  occasion  in  England  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch 
stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector,  than  there  was  in  America  to  have 
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done  a  similar  thing.  If  a  country  does  not  understand  its  own 
ifiairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither 
Its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its  language  T  If  there  existed  a  man 
so  transcendantly  wise  above  all  others,  that  his  wisdom  was  ne» 
cessaryto  instruct  a  nation,  some  reason  might  be  ofiered  for 
monarchy ;  but  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  ob* 
serve  how  every  part  understands  its  own  affairs ;  and  when  we 
look  around  the  world,  and  see  that  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of 
idngs  are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason  cannot 
fail  to  ask  us — ^TVhat  are  those  men  kept  for! 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  monarchy  which  we  people  of  America 
do  not  understand,  I  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  be  so  kind  as  to  in- 
form us.  I  see  in  America,  a  government  extending  over  a  coun- 
try ten  times  as  large  as  England,  and  conducted  with  regularity 
for  a  fortieth  part  of  the  expense  which  government  costs  in  Eng- 
land. If  I  ask  a  man  in  America,  if  he  wants  a  king,  he  retortSt 
and  asks  me  if  I  take  him  for  an  ideot  How  is  it  that  this  di(^ 
fbrenfce  happens :  are  we  more  or  less  wise  than  others  t  I  see 
in  America,  the  generality  of  the  people  living  in  a  style  of  plenty 
unknown  in  monarchical  countries ;  and  I  see  that  the  principle 
of  its  government,  which  is  that  of  the  equal  righU  of  nuNiy  is 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  world* 

If  monarchy  is  a  useless  thing,  why  is  it  kept  up  any  where  t 
An'd  if  a  necessary  thing,  how  can  it  be  dispensed  witht  That 
eivU  govefibneni  is  necessary,  all  civilized  nations  will  agree  in ; 
hat  civil  government  is  republican  government.  All  that  part  of 
the  government  of  England  which  begins  with  the  office  of  con- 
stable, and  proceeds  through  the  department  of  magistrate,  quar- 
ter-session, and  general  assize,  including  the  trial  by  jury,  is  re- 
publican government.  Nothing  of  monarchy  appears  in  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  name  which  William  the  conqueror  imposed  upon 
tiie  English,  that  of  obliging  them  to  call  1dm  *«  their  sovereign 
lord  the  king.'* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  band  of  interested  men,  such  as 
placemen,  pensioners,  lords  of  &e  bed-chamber,  lords  of  the 
kitchen,  lords  of  the  neccessary-house,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
besides,  oan  find  as  many  reasons  for  monarchy  as  their  salaries, 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  amonnt  to  ;  but  if  I  ask  the 
farmer,  the  nnanufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down 
through  all  the  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  laboreri  what 
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moxKircfay  U  to  hiin«  he  can  give  me  no  answer.  If  I  aak 
him  wAat  monarchy  tSt  he  believes  it  is  something  like  a  aiaeeure... 
^^  Notwitostanding  the  taxes  of  England  amount  to  almoat  seven- 
teen millions  a-jear,  said  to  be  for  the  expenses  of  government, 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  left  to  govern  it- 
self, and  does  govern  itself  by  magistrates  and  juries^  almost  at  its 
own  cbargCt  on  republican  principlest  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
taxes.  The  i^laries  of  the  judges  are  almost  the  only  charge  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  revenue*  Considering  that  all  the  internal 
government  is  executed  by  the  people,  the  taxes  of  England 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  of  any  nation  in  Europe ;  instead  of 
which,  they  are  the  contrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  civil  government,  the  subject  necessarily  extends 
itself  to  the  monarchical  part. 

When  the  people  of  England  sent  for  Geofge  I.  (and  it  would 
puzzle  a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Burke  to  discover  for  what  he  could 
be  wanted,  or  what  service  he  could  render)  they  ought  at  least  to 
hf  ve  conditioned  for  the  abandonment  of  Hanover.  Besides  the 
endless  German  intrigues  that  must  follow  from  a  German  elec- 
tor's being  king  of  England,  there  is  a  natural  impossibility  of 
uniting  in  the  same  person  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  prin 
ciples  of  despotism,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  arbitrary  power. 
A  German  elector  is,  in  his  electorate,  a  despot :  how  then  ahould 
itbe  expected  that  he  should  be  attached  to  principles  of  liberty 
in  one  country,  while  his  interest  in  another  was  to  be  supported 
by  despotism?  The  union  cannot  exist;  and  it  might  easily 
have '  been  foreseen,  that  German  electors  would  make  Germaa 
kings,  or  in  Mr.  Burke's  words,  would  assume  government  with 
**  contempt."  The  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
a  king  of  England  only  in  the  chai-acter  in  which  he  appears  to 
them  ;  whereas  the  same  person,  while  the  connexion  lasts,  has  a 
home-seat  in  another  country,  the  interest  of  which  is  at  variance 
with  their  own,  and  the  principles  of  the  government  in  oppositioii 
to  each  other.  To  such  a  person  England  will  appear  as  a  town- 
residence,  and  the  electorate  as  the  estate*  The  English  may 
wish,  as  I  believe  they  do,  success  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
France,  or  in  Germany ;  but  a  German  elector  trembles  for  the 
fate  of  despotism  in  his  electorate  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklen* 
burg,  where  the  present  queen's  family  governs,  is  under  the 
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wraCched  state  of  arbitraiy  power,  and  the  people  in  slavish 


There  never  was  a  time  when  tt  became  the  English  to  watch 
conttnental  btrigues  more  circnmspectly  than  at  the  present  mo- 
mentt  and  to  distinguidi  the  politics  of  the  electorate  from  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  The  revolution  of  France  has  entirely 
changed  the  ground  with  respect  to  England  and  France,  as 
nations :  but  tiie  Grennan  despots,  wi&  Prussia  at  their  head,  are 
combining  against  liberty ;  and  the  fondness  of  Mr.  Pitt  for 
office,  and  the  interest  which  all  his  family  connexions  have 
obtained,  do  not  give  sufficient  security  against  this  intrigue. 

As  every  thing  which  pssses  in  the  world  becomes  matter  for 
history,  I  will  now  quit  this  subject,  and  take  a  concise  review  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  politics  in  England,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done  in  France. 

Whether  the  present  reign  eooimenced  with  contempt^  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Buike :  certain  however  it  is,  that  it  had  strongly  that 
appearance.  The  animosity  of  the  English  nation,  it  is  very  well 
remembered,  ran  high :  and,  had  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
been  as  well  understood  then  as  they  now  promise  to  be,  it  is 
probable  the  nation  would  not  have  patiently  submitted  to  so 
much.  George  I.  and  II.  were  sensible  of  a  rival  in  the 
remains  of  the  Stuarts :  mid  as  they  could  not  but  considei 
themselves  as  standing  on  their  good  behaviour,  they  had  pru- 
dence to  keep  their  German  principles  of  government  to  them- 
selves^ but  as  the  StUart  ftmily  wore  away,  the  prudence 
became  less  necessary. 

The  contest  between  rights,  and  what  were  called  prerogatives, 
continued  to  heat  the  nation  tOl  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
die  American  revolution,  when  all  at  once  it  fell  a  calm ;  exe- 
cration exchanged  itself  for  applause,  and  court  popularity  sprung 
np  like  a  inushroom  in  the  night.  • 

To  account  for  this  sudden  transition,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  populanty ;  the  one  excited 
by  merit,  the  other  by  resentment.  As  die  nation  had  formed 
itself  into  two  parties,  and  each  was  extolling  the  merits  of  its 
parliamentary  champions  for  and  against  the  prerogative,  nothing 
couM  operate  to  give  a  more  general  shock  than  an  immediate 
eosKiion  of  the  champions  themselves.  The  partisans  of  each 
hemg  thus  suddenly  left  in  die  huch,  and  mutually  heated  with 
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disgiuit  at  the  measure,  fek  no  other  relief  than  uniting  in  a  um^ 
mon  execration  against  both.  A  higher  stimulus  of  resentment 
being  thus  excited  than  what  the  contest  on  prerogatives  had 
occasioned^  the  nation  quitted  all  former  objects  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  sought  only  that  of  gratification.^The  i^ignation 
at  the  coaUtioUt  so  effectually  superceded  the  indignation  against 
the  court,  as  to  extinguish  it :  and  without  any  change  of  princi- 
ples on  die  part  of  the  court,  the  same  people  who  had  reprobated 
its  despotism,  united  with  it,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  coali- 
tion pariiament*  The  case  was  not,  which  they  liked  best — but, 
which  they  haled  most ;  and  the  least  hated  passed  for  love. 
The  dissolution  of  the  coalition  parliament,  as  it  afforded  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  could  not  fiul 
to  h6  popular ;  and  from  hence  arose  the  popularity  of  the  court. 

Transitions  of  this  kind  exhibit  to  us  a  nation  under  the  go- 
vernment of  temper,  instead  of  a  fixed  and  ateady  principle ;  and 
having  once  committed  itself,  however  rashly,  it  feels  itself  urged 
along  to  justify  by  continuance  its  first  proceeding.  Measures 
which  at  other  times  it  would  censure,  it  now  approves,  and  acts 
persuasion  upon  itself  to  suffocate  its  judgment 

On  the  return  of  a  new  parliament*  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Pitt* 
found  himsetf  in  a  secure  majority ;  and  the  nation  gave  him 
credit,  not  out  of  regard  to  himself,  but  because  it  had  resolved  to 
do  it  out  of  resentment  to  another.  He  introduced  himself  to 
public  noliGe  by  a  proposed  reform  of  parhament,  which  in  its 
operation  would  have  amounted  to  a  public  justification  of  corrup- 
tion. The  nation  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  buying  up  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  whereas  it  ou^t  to  punish  the  persons  who  deal  in 
the  traffic 

Passing  over  the  two  bubbles,  of  the  Dutch  business,  and  the 
miUion  a-year  to  sink  the  national  debt,  the  matter  which  is  most 
proroiiieiitt  is  the  affiur  of  the  regency.  Never  in  the  course  of 
my  observation,  was  delusion  more  successfully  acted,  nor  a 
nation  more  completely  deceived.  But,  to-  make  this  appear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fox  had  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  prin<^ 
of  Wales,  as  heir  in  succession,  had  a  right  in  himself  to  assume 
the  government.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  opposition  was  confined  to  the  doctrine,  it  was  just.  But  the 
priaeiplea  which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  on  the  contrary  side,  wwa 
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as  htAt  or  worse  in  their  extent  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox ;  because 
thej  went  to  establish  an  aristocracy  over  the  nation,  and  over 
the  small  representation  it  has  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Whether  the  English  form  of  government  be  good  oi'  bad,  is 
not  in  this  case  the  question ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  without 
regard  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  Mr.Pitt  wae  further  from  tiie 
point  than  Mr.-  Fox. 

.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  three  pafts ;  while,  therefore^  the 
natioB  is  disposed  to  continue  this  fortn,  the  parts  have  a  natknud 
itandingj  independent  of  each  other,  and 'are  not  the  creatures  of 
each  other.  Had  Mr.  Fox  passed  through  parlianient,  and  said^ 
that  the  person  alluded  to  claimed  <m  the  ground  of  the  nation^ 
Mr.  Pitt  must  then  have  contended  for  (what  he  called)  the  right 
of  the  parliament,  agaioBt  the  right  of  the  nation. 

By  the  appearance  which  th^  contest  made,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
hereditary  ground  ;  -  and  Mr^  Pitt  the  pailiamentaiy  ground,  but 
the  fact  is,  they  both  took.hereditaiy  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt  took 
the  worst  of  the  two. 

What  is  called  the  parliament,  is  made  up  of  two  houses ;  one 
of  which  is  more  hereditary,  and  more  beyond  the  control  of  the 
nation,  than  what  the  crown  (as  it  is  called)  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  assuming  and  asserting  indefeasible, 
irrevocable  rights  and  authority,  wholly  independent  of  the  nation. 
^Vhere  then  was  the  merited  popularity  of  exalting  this  hereditary 
power  over  another  hereditary  power  less  independent  of  the 
Kmtion  than  what  itself  assumed  to  be,  and  of  absorbing  the 
limits  of  the  nation  into  a  house  over  which  it  has  neither  election 
«]or  control  ?  - 

The  general  impube  of  the  nation  was  right;  but  it  acted 
^virithout  reflection.  It  approved  the  opposition  made  to  the  right 
iBet  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  without  perceiving  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  support- 
ing an  another  indefeasible  right,  more  remote  from  the  natioA 
mn  opposition  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  house  of  oonaanons,  it  is  elected  but  by  a 
«mall  part  of  the  nation ;  but  were  the  election  as  universal  as 
taxation,  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  still  be  only  the  organ  of 
"tiie  nation,  and  cannot  possess  inhersnt  rights.  When  the  national 
sunembly  of  France  resolves  a  matter,  the  resolve  is  made 
In  right  of  the  nation  ;  but,  'Mr.  Pitt,  on  all  national  questions, 
■o  fiur  as  they  refer  to  the  house  of  commons,  absorbs  the  rig^t  df 
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Ibe  nation  into  the  oi^an,  and  makes  the  organ  into  a  nation,  and 
the  nation  itself  into  a  cipher. 

In  a  few  wordcs  the  question  on  the  regency  was  a  question  on 
a  million  a-jear,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  possess  himself  of  any  manage- 
ment of  this  sum,  without  setting  up  the  supremacy  of  parliament ; 
and  when  this  was  accomplishedv  it  was  indifierent  who  should 
be  regent,  as  he  must  be  regent  at  his  own  cosL  Among  the 
curiosities  which  this  contentious  debate  afforded,  was  that  of 
making  the  great  seal  into  a  king ;  the  aflbung  of  which  to  an  act, 
was  to  be  royal  authority.  If,  therefore,  royal  authority  is  a  great 
seal,  it  consequently  is  in  itself  nothing ;  and  a  good  constitution 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  nation,  than  what  the 
three  nominal  powers,  as  they  now  stand  are  worth. 

The  continual  use  of  the  word  consHttUion  in  the  English  par- 
liament, shows  there  is  none ;  and  diat  the  whole  is  merely  a 
form  of  government  without  a  constitution,  and  constituting  itself 
with  what  powers  it  pleases.  If  there  was  a  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  referred  to ;  and  the  debate  on  any  constitutional 
point,  would  terminate  by  producing  the  constitution.  One 
member  says,  this  is  constitutional ;  another  says,  that  is  con- 
stitutional— To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  to-morrow  it  is  something 
else — while  the  maintaining  the  debate  proves  there  is  none. 
Constitution  is  now  the  cant  word  of  pariiament,  turning  itself  to 
the  ear  of  the  nation.  Formerly  it  was  the  untvertoJ  wpremaey 
and  ike  omnipotence  of  parkamenL  But  since  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  France,  those  phrases  have  a  despotic  harshness  in  their 
note ;  and  the  English  parliament  has  caught  the  fashion  from  the 
national  assembly,  but  without  the  substance,  of  speaking  of  a 
eonttihUionm 

As  the  present  generation  of  people  in  Sugland  did  not  make 
the  government,  they  are  not  accountable  for  any  of  its  defects  % 
but  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  into  their  hands  to  undei^ 
a  constitutional  reformatioci,  is  as  certain  as  ^t  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  France.  If  France,  with  a  revenue  ot 
nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  with  an  extent  of  rich  and 
fertile  country  above  four  times  larger  than  England,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  support  taxation, 
with  upwards  of  ninety  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  circu- 
in  the  nation,  and  with  a  debt  less  than  the  present  debt  of 
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England— Still  found  it  necemary,  from  whatever  cause,  to  come 
to  a  settlement  of  its  afiairsy  it  solves  tbe  problem  of  funding  for 
both  countries. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  how  long,  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  has  lasted,  and  to  argue  from  tfience  how 
long  it  is  to  last ;  the  question  is  how  long  can  the  funding  system 
last?  It  is  a  thing  but  of  modem  invention,  and  has  not  yet  con- 
tinued beyond  the  life  of  a  man ;  yet,  in  that  short  SfMice  it  has  so 
far  accumulated,  that,  together  with  the  current  expenses,  it  re- 
quires an  amount  of  taxes  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  landed 
rental  of  tbe  nation  in  acres,  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures. 
That  a  government  could  not  alwa3rs  have  gone  on  by  the  same 
system  which  has  been  followed  for  the  last  seventy  years,  must 
be  evident  to  every  man  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  al- 
ways go  on. 

The  funding  system  is  not  money ;  neither  is  it,  properly 
speaking,  credit.  It,  in  eliect,  creates  upon  paper  the  sum  which 
it  appears  to  borrow,  and  lays  on  a  tax  to  keep  the  imaginary 
capital  alive  by  the  payment  of  interest,  and  sends  the  annuity  to 
market,  to  be  sold  for  paper  already  in  circulation.  If  any  cre- 
dit is  given,  it  is  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on.  IVhen  this  dispo- 
sition expires,  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  credit  of  gcjvemment 
expires  with  it.  The  instance  of  France,  under  the  former  go- 
vernment, shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  force,  when  a  whoie  nation  is  determined  to  take  its 
stand  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  review  of  the  finances  of  France,  states  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  doing  this  he  has,  I  presume,  divided  by  the 
difference  of  exchange,  instead  of  the  standard  of  twenty-four 
Hvres  to  a  pound  sterling ;  for  M.  Neckar*s  statement,  from  which 
Mr.  Burke's  is  taken,  is  two  tkotuand  two  hundred  millions  of 
Ztvref,  which  is  upwards  of  ninety-one  milHons  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. 

M.  Neckar,  in  France,  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers  of  the  office 
of  trade  and  plantation  in  England,  of  which  lord  Hawkesbury  is 
president,  published  nearly  about  the  same  time  (1786)  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  each  nation,  from  the  returns  of  the  mint 
of  each  nation, ,   Mr.  Chalmersi  from  the  returns  of  the  English 
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mint  at  the  tower  of  London,  stales  the  quantity  of  money  in 
England,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  twenty  millions 
sterling.* 

M.  Neckarf  f^y^t  ^^  the  amount  of  money  in  France,  re- 
Goined  from  the  old  coin  which  was- called  in,  was  two  thousand 
6ve  hundred  millions  of  livres,  (upwards  o[  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  sterling,)  and,  aller  deducting  f6r  waste,  and  what  may 
be  in  the  West-Indies,  and  other  possible  circumstances,  states 
the  circulating  quantity  at  home,  to  be.  ninety  one  millions  and  a 
half  starting ;  but^  taking  it  as  Mn  Burke  has  put  it^  it  is  sixty- 
eight  millions  more  than  the  national  quantity  in  England. 

That  the  quantity  of  money  in  France  cannot  be  under  this 
sum,  may  at  once  be  seen  from  the  state  of  the  French  revenue, 
without  referring  to  the  records  of  the  French  mint  for  proofs. 
The  revenue  of  France  prior  to  the  revolution,  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions  steriing ;  and  as  paper  had  then  no  existence  in 
France,  the  whple  revenue  was  collected  upqn  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  collected  such  a  quan* 
tity  of  revenue  upon  a  lead  national  quantity  than  M.  Neckar  has 
stated.  Before  the  establishment  of  paper  in  England,  the  reve- 
nue was  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  national  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  may  be  known  by.  referring  to  the,  revenue  prior  to  king 
William,  and  the  quantity  of  money  stated  to  be  in  the  nation  at 
that  time,  which  was  nearly  as  much  As  it  is  kiow. 

It  can  be  of  no  real  servtee  to  a  nation,  to  impose  upon  itself, 
or  to  permit  itself  to  be  imposed  upon ;  but  the  pr^udices  of  some, 
and  the  imposition  of  others,  have  always  represented  France  as 
a  nation  possessing  but  little  money,  whereas  the  quantity  is  not 
only  more  than  four  times  what  the  quantity  is  ih  England,  but  is 
considerably  greater  oA  a  proportion  of  numbws.  To  account 
for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  England,  some  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  English  system  of  funding.  It  operates  to  multiply 
paper,  and  to  substitute  it  in  the  room  of  money,  in  various 
shapes ;  and  the  more  paper  is  multiplied,  the  more  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  export  the  specie  ;  and  it  admits  of  a  possibility 
(by  extending  it  to  small  notes.)  c^  increasing  paper,  till  there  is  no 
money  left. 

*  See  Estimate  of  the  comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  by  Geow 

Chalmers. 

t  Sec  Administration  of  the  Finances  of  France,  vol.  iii.  by  M.  Keeka^ 
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I  know  thk  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  English  raaden ;  but 
Ibe  matteni  I  am  going  to  menttbn  are  so  tnip<tftant  in  diemselves. 
as  to  require  the  attention  of  men  interested  in  mon^y  transactions 
of  a  public  nature  There  is  a  drcumstanoe  stated  by  M.  Neckar, 
in  bis  treatise  oa  the  administration  of  the  finances,  which  has 
never  been  attended  to  in  England^  but  which  forms  ihe  oniv 
basis  whereon  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  (gold  and  silver) 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  nation  in  Europe^  to  preserve  a  reSa- 
tive  proportion  with  other  nations. 

Lisbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  two  ports  into  which  (money)  gold 
and  silver  from  South  America  are  imported,  and  whieh  after* 
wards  divides  and  ^reads  itself  over  Eurqie  by  means  of  com- 
merce,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  money  in  all  parts  of 
Earope.  If,  thereforey  the  ameuat  of  the  annual  importation 
into  Europe  can  be  known,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
foreign  commeree  of  the  sevenj  natiekis  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed can  be  ascertained,  they  give  a  rule,  sufficiently  true, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money  which  ought  to  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  at  any  given  time. 

M.  Neckar  shows  from  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz, 
that  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Europe,  is  five  mil- 
lions sterling  annually.  He  has  not  taken  it  on  a  single  year,  but 
on  an  average  of  fifteen  succeeding  yean,  from  1763,  to  1T77, 
both  inclusive ;  in  which  time,  the  amount  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  million  livres,  which  is  seventy-five  millions 
flterUng.* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover  succession  in  1714, 
to  the  time  Mr.  Chalmera  published,  is  set6nly-two  yean  ;  and 
the  quantity  imported  into  £urop\d,  in  that  time,  would  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling. 

If  the  foreign  commeree  of  Great  Britain  be  stated  at  a  sixth 
part  of  what  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Europe  amounts  to 
(which  b  probably  an  inferioir  estimation  to  what  the  gentlemen 
mt  the  exchange  would  allow)  t!he  propori&on  which  Britain  should 
draw  by  commerce,  of  this  sum,  to  keep  herself  on  a  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  be  also  a  sixth  part,  which  is 
sixty  millions  sterUng ;  and  if  the  same  allowance  for  waste 
and  accident  be  made  for  England,  which  M.  Neckar  makes  for 
France,  the  quantity  remaining  after  these  deductions,  would  bo 

*  Admiiiittration  of  the  Finances  of  France*  vol.  iii- 
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fiftj'two  minions,  and  diis  som  ought  to  haiee  been  in  the  nation 
(at  the  .time  Mr.  Chalmera  published]  in  addition  to  the  sum 
which  was  in  the  nation  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover 
jniccession,  and  to  have  made  in  the  whole  at  least  sixtj^six  mil- 
lions sterling ;  instead  of  which  there  were  but  twenty  millions, 
which  is  forlj'Six  millions  below  its  proportionate  quantity. 

As  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silvery  imported  into  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  is  more  easily  hscertained  than  that  of  any  commodity 
imported  into  England  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  money  coined  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  is  still  more  positively  known,  the  lead- 
ing facts  do  not  admit  of  a  controversy.  Either,  therefore,  the 
commerce  of  England  is  unproductive  of  profit,  or  the  gold 
and  silver  which  it  brings  in,  leak  continually  away  by  unseec 
means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
a-year,  which  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years,  accounts  for 
the  deficiency ;  and  its  absence  is  supplied  by  paper.* 

*  Whether  the  En^jUah  oomineroe  does  not  bring  in  money,  or  whether  the 
goyernment  aenda  it  out  after  it  is  brought  in^  is  a  matter  which  the  parties 
concerned  can  best  explain ;  but  that  the  deficiency  exists,  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  either  to  disprove.  While  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  oAon,  (now  Auckland,)  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  others,  were  debating  whether  the  quantity  of  money  was 
greater  or  less  than  at  the  revolution,  the  circumstance  was  not  adverted 
tOj  that  since  the  revolution,  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  fuiv  hundred 
millions  sterling  imported  into  Europe ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  in  En|^ 
land  oucfat  at  feast  to  have  been  four  timesgreater  than  it  was  at  the  revolu- 
tion,  to  be  on  a  proportion  with  Europe.  Wnat  England  is  now  doing  by  pa- 
per, is  what  she  should  have  been  able  to  do  by  solid  money,  If  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  come  into  the  nation  in  the  proportion  it  ougiit,  or  bad  not  been  sent 
out ;  and  she  is  endeavoring  to  restore  oy  paper,  the  balance  slie  has  lost  by 
money.  It  is  certain,  that  Uie  gold  and  silyer  which  arrive  annually  in  the 
register-ships  to  Spain  and  Portunl,  do  not  remain  in  those  countries.  Tak- 
ing the  value  half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver,  it  is  about  four  hundred  tons  an- 
nually ;  and  from  the  number  of  ahips  and  galleons  employed  in  the  trade  of 
bringmjg^  those  metals  from  South- America  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  tlie  quanti- 
ty sufficiently  proves  itself,  without  referring  to  the  registers. 

In  the  situation  England  now  is,  it  is  impossible  she  can  increase  in  money. 
High  taxes  not  only  lessen  the  property  orthe  individuals,  but  they  lessen  olao 
the  money  capital  of  the  nation,  oy  inducing  smuggling,  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  By  the  politics  which  the  British  |;ovemroeni 
have  carried  on  with  the  inland  powers  of  Germany  and  the  continent,  it  has 
made  an  enemy  of  all  the  maritime  powers,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  large  navy ;  but  though  the  nary  is  built  in  Eng^Iand,  the  naval  stores 
must  be  purchased  from  abroad,  and  that  from  countries  where  the  greatest 
part  must  be  paid  for  in  ^Id  and  silver.  Some  fallacious  rumors  have  been 
set  afloat  in  England  to  induce  a  beUef  of  money,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
the  French  reAigees  bringing  gnat  quantities.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  Tha 
general  part  of  the  money  in  France  is  silver  j  and  it  would  take  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  broad  wheel  wsgons,  with  ten  horses  each,  to  remove 
one  million  sterling  of  silver*  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  a  few  people  flea* 
ing  on  horseback  or  in  post-chaises,  in  a  secret  manner,  and  having  the  Frenob 
custom-house  to  pass,  and  the  sea  to  croas,  oouhl  brii^  even  a  tufliciaiiey  tur 
their  own  expenses  7 
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The  revolution  of  France  ia  attended  with  many  novel  ciicum- 
stances,  not  only  in  the  political  sphere,  but  in  the  circle  of  money 
transactions.  Among  others,  it  shows  that  a  government  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  a  nation  rich.  So  far  as  the  fact  is 
confined  to  the  late  government  of  France,  it  was  insolvent ;  be- 
cause the  nation  would  no  longer  support  its  extravagance,  and 
therefore  it  could  no  longer  support  itself — ^but  with  respect  to  the 
nation  all  the  means  existed.  A  government  may  be  said  to  be 
insolvent  every  time  it  applies  to  a  nation  to  discharge  its  arrears. 
The  insolvency  of  the  late  government  of  France,  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  England,  differed  in  no  other  respect  than  as 
the  disposition  of  the  people  differ.  The  people  of  France  re- 
fused their,  aid  to  the  old  government,  and  the  people  of  England 
submit  to  taxation  without  inquiry.  What  is  called  the  crown  in 
England  has  been  insolvent  several  times  ;  the  last  of  which,  pub- 
licly known,  was  in  May  1777,  when  it  applied  to  the  nation  to 
discharge  upwards  of  600,000/.  private  debts,  which  otherwise  it 
could  not  pay. 

It  was  the  error  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  France,  to  confound  the 
French  nation  with  the  French  government  The  French  nation, 
m  effect,  endeavored  to  render  the  late  government  insolvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  government  into  its  own  hands  :  and  it  re-  ' 
served  its  means  for  the  support  of  the  new  goveroment  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  population  as  France,  the  natural 
means  cannot  be  wanting ;  and  the  political  means  appear  the  in- 
stant the  nation  is  disposed  to  permit  them.  When  Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  speech  last  winter  in  the  British  parliament,  eaai  his  eyes  over 
ike  nu^  of  Europe^  atid  saw  a  chasm  (hat  once  was  France^  he 
talked  like  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  same  natural  France 
existed  as  before,  and  all  the  natural  means  existed  with  it.  The 
only  chasm  was  that  which  the  extinction  of  despotism  had  left, 
and  which  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a  constitution  more  formidable 
in  resources  than  the  power  which  had  expired. 

When  milUom  of  money  are  spoken  of,  it  ahould  be  reeolleeted,  that  such 
sums  can  only  accumulate  in  a  country  by  slow  degrees,  and  a  long  proces- 
«ioa  of  time.  The  most  fimgal  system  that  England  could  now  adopt,  would 
not  reoorer  in  a  century  the  balance  she  has  lost  m  money  since  the  oonunence- 
nent  of  the  HanoTer  succession.  She  is  sevenfy  millions  behind  France,  and 
■he  most  be,  in  some  considerable  proportion,  behind  every  country  in  Europe, 
because  the  returns  of  the  English  mint  do  not  show  an  increase  of  money, 
while  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  show  an  European  increase  of  be* 
tveea  three  wad  four  hundred  millions  sterling. 
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Althou^  the  Frendi  nation  rendered  the  late  government 
insolvent,  it  did  not  permit  the  insolvencj  to  act  towards  the  cre- 
ditors ;  and  the  creditors*  considering  the  nation  as  the  real  pay- 
roaster,  and  tb^  gQve^ment  only  as  the  agent,  rested  themselves 
on  the  nation,  in  preference  to  the  government.  This  appears 
greatly  to  disturb  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  precedent  is  fatal  to  the 
policy  by  which  governments  have  supposed  themselves  secure. 
They  have  contracted  debts,  with  a  view  of  attaching  what  is  called 
the  monied  interest  of  a  nation  to  their  support ;  but  the  example 
in  France  shows,  that  the  permanent  security  of  the  creditor  is  in 
the  nation,  and  not  in  the  government ;  and  that  in  all  possible 
revolutions  that  may  happen  in  governments,  the  means  are 
alrvays  with  the  nation,  and  the  nation  always  in  existence.  Mr. 
Burke  argues,  that  the  creditors  ought  to  have  abided  the  fate  of 
the  government  which  they  trusted ;  but  the  national  assembly 
considered  them  as  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  govern 
ment— of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  steward. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  government  could  not  discharge  the 
current  expenses,  the  present  government  has  paid  off  a  great 
part  of  the  capital.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  two  means ; 
the  one  by  lessening  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  landed  estates. 
The  devotees  and  penitent  debauchees,  extortioners  and  misers 
of  former  days,  to  ensure  themselves  a  better  world  than  that  they 
were  about  to  leave,  had  bequeathed  immense  property  in  trust  to 
the  priesthood  for  pious  uses ;  and  the  priesthood  kept  it  for  them- 
selves. The  national  assembly  has  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priesthood  to  be  decently  pro*- 
vided  for. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  annual  interest  of  the 
debt  of  France  will  be  reduced  at  least  six  millions  sterling,  by 
paying  off  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  capital; 
which,  with  lessening  the  former  expenses  of  govenment  at  least 
three  millions,  will  place  France  in  a  situation  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  Europe. 

Upon  a  whole  review  of  the  subject,  how  vast  is  the  contrast! 
While  Mr.  Burke  has  been  talking  of  a  general  bankruptcy  in 
France,  the  national  assembly  have  been  paying  off  the  capital 
of  die  national  debt ;  and  while  taxes  have  increased  nearly  a 
million  a-year  in  England,  they  have  lowered  several  miUieaa 
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a-year  in  France.  Not  a  word  has  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Pitt 
said  about  French  affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  French  finances,  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament  The  subject  begins  to  be  too 
well  understood,  and  imposition  serves  no  longer. 

There  is  a  general  enigma  running  through  the  whole  of  Mr, 
Burke's  book.  He  writes  in  a  rage  against  the  national  assem 
blj:  but  what  is  he  enraged  about?  If  his  assertions  were  as 
true  as  they  are  groundless,  and  if  France,  by  her  revolution,  had 
annihilated  her  power,  and  become  what  he  calb  a  c^<Mpt,  it  might 
excite  the  grief  of  a  Frenchman,  (considering  himself  as  a  national 
man)  and  provoke  his  rage  against  the  national  assembly ;  but 
why  should  it  excite  the  rage  of  Mr.  Burke  1  Alas !  it  is  not  tha 
nation  of  France  that  Mr.  Burke  means,  but  the  court ;  and  every 
court  in  Europe,  dreading  the  same  fate,  is  in  mourning.  He 
writes  neither  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  nor  an  English- 
man, but  in  the  fawning  diaracter  of  that  creature,  known  in  all 
countries,  as  a  friend  to  none,  a,€OuW«er.  Whether  it  be  the 
court  of  Versailles,  or  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  of  Carlton-house, 
or  the  court  in  expectation,  signifies  not :  for  the  oaterpiUar  prin- 
ciples of  all  courts  and  courtiers  are  alike.  They  form  a  common 
policy  throughout  Europe,  detached  and  separate  from  the  interest 
of  the  nations,  and  while  they  appear  to  quarrel,  they  agree  to 
plimder.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to  a  court  or  courtier, 
than  the  revolution  of  France.  That  which  is  a  blessing  to  na- 
tions, is  bitteraess  to  them ;  and,  as  their  existence  depends  on 
the  duplicity  of  a  country,  they  tremble  at  the  approach  of  princi 
pies,  and  dread  the  precedent  that  threatens  their  overthrow. 
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Keason  and  ignorance,  the  opposites  of  each  other,  influence 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  If  eitfier  of  these  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  extensive  in  a  country,  the  machinery  of  government 
goes  easily  on.  Reason  ^ows  itself,  and  ignorance  submits  to 
whatever  18  dictated' to>it.^ 

Ti»  two  modes  of  government  wliich  prevail  in  the  world,  are, 
let,  goveranpent  by  election  and'  representation ;  2d^  go^cfctoiv^xiV  * 
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hj  hereditary  succession.  The  former  is  generally  known  by  Hhq 
name  of  republic ;  the  latter  by  that  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy. 

Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms,  erect  themselves  on  the 
two  distinct  and  opposite  bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.  As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and  abilities,  and  as  ta- 
lents add  abilities  cannot  have  hereditary  descent,  it  is  evident 
that  hereditary  succession  requires  a  belief  from  man,  to  which 

his  reason  cannot  subscribe,  and  which  can  only  be  established 

« 

upon  his  ignorance ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country  is,  the 
better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of  government. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  a  well  constituted  republic, 
requires  no  belief  from  man  beyond  ^hat  his  reason  antfaorizes. 
He  sees  the  raiiondle  of  the  whole  system,  its  origin,  and  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  as  it  is  best  supported  when  best  understood,  the  hu- 
man faculties  act  with  boldness,  and  acquire,  under  this  form  of 
government,  a  gigantic  manliness. 

As,  therefore,  each  of  those  forms  acts  on  a  different  basis,  the 
one  ipoving  freely  by  the  aid  of  reason,  the  other  by  ignorance ; 
'  we  have  next  to  consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that 
species  of  government  which  is  called  mixed  government,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  ludicrously  styled,  a  government  of  thia^  Ihai^ 
and  Vother. 

The  moving  power  in  this  species  of  government  is,  of  neces- 
sity, corruption.  However  imperfect  election  and  representatiim 
may  be  in  mixed  governments,  they  still  give  exertion  to  a  greater 
portion  of  reason  than  is  convenient  to  the  hereditary  part ;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  tiie  reason  up.  A  mixed 
government  is  an  imperfect  every-thing,  cementing  and  soldering 
the  discordant  parts  together,  by  corruption,  to  act  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Burke  appears  highly  disgusted,  that  France,  since  she  had 
resolved  on  a  revolution,  did  not  adopt  what  he  calls  ^*  a  British 
constitution ;''  and  the  regret  which  he  expresses  on  this  occasion, 
jmplies  a  suspicion,  that  the  British  oonstitiitieB  needed  aonething 
to  keep  its  defects  in  countenance. 

In  mixed  governments,  &ere  is  no  respensibilily ;  the  parte 
cover  each  other tiU  responsibili^  is  lost;  and  the eonuptioli 
which  moves  the  machine,  contrives  at  the  swie  time  its  owm 
escape.  When  it  *is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  kmg  cen  ik  no 
wrongs  it  places  him  i»  a  state  of  siottlar  aecenty  Widi  diet  of 
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idM*  and  ptfMn  iii(nuie,aiid  reflponsibiKtjis  out  of  the  cpiestioiit 
vMi  nspeoC  to  himaelH  It  tlien  descends  upon  the  ministeri  who 
aheltera  hiouielf  under  a  majority  in  parliament«  which,  hy  placesi 
pensioaa,  and  corruption,  ho  can  always  command ;  and  that 
majority  justifies  itself  hy  the  same  authority  with  which  it  pro^ 
tects  the  miaister.  In  this  rotatory  motion,  responsihffify  is 
thrown  off  from  the  parts,  aiyl  from  the  whole. 

When  there  is  a  part  in  a  government  which  can  do  no  wrong, 
it  implies  that  it  does  nothing ;  and  is  only  the  machine  of  another 
power,  hy  whose  advice  and  direction  it  acts.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  king,  in  mixed  governments,  is  the  cabinet ;  and  as  the 
cabinet  is  always  .a  part  of  the  parKament,  and  the  members 
jostifyhig  in  one  character  what  diey  act  in  another,  a  mixed 
government  becomes  a  continual  enigma ;  entailing  upon  a  couilf 
try,  by  the  quantity  of  corruption  necessary  to  solder  the  parts, 
the  expense  of  supporting  all  the  forms  of  government  at  once, 
and  finally  resolving  itself  into  a  government  by  committee ;  in 
which  the  advisers,  the  actors,  the  approvers,  the  justifiers,  tho 
persons  responsible,  and  the  persons  not  responsible,  are  the  same 
person,  , 

By  this  pa^tomimical  contrivance,  and  change  of  scene  and 
dMraeter,'llie  parts  help  each  other  out  in  matters,  which,  neither 
of  them  singly,  would  presume  to  act  When  money  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  mass  of  variety  apparently  dissolves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  parliamentary  praises  passes  between  the  parts.  Each 
adffiirea,  with  astonishment,  the  wisdom,  the  liberality  and  dis 
iiiterestediiess  of  the  other ;  and  all  of  them  breathe  a  pitying 
sigh  at  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

But  in  a  well-conditioned  republic,  nothing  of  this  soldering, 
praising  and  pitying,  can  take  place ;  the  representation  being 
equal  throughout  die  country,  and  complete  in  itself,  however  it 
may  be  arranged  into  legislative  and  executive,  ih»j  have  all  one 
and  the  same  natural  source.  The  parts  «re  not.  foreigners 
to  each  other,  like  demooracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  As 
there  are  no  discordant  distinctionB,  there  is  nothing  'to  corrupt 
by  cofla|»roiaise,  nor  confound  by  contrivance.  PuUic  measuros 
appeal  of  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  and, 
renting  on  their  own  merits,  disown  any  flattering  applicatioo  to 
iFwalf.  The  continual  whine  of  lamenting  the  burden  of  taxes, 
stseessfully  it  may  be  practised  in  mixed  governments^ 
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is  inconmttent  with  llie  senae  and  spirit  of  a  repnbUc  If  taxaa 
are  necessazy,  thej  are  of  course  advantageous ;  but  if  thej  re- 
quire an  apology,  the  apology  itself  implies  an  impeacfameoft. 
Why  then  is  man  thus  imposed  upon,  or  why  does  he  impose 
upon  himself. 

When  men  are  spoken  of  as  kings  and  subjects,  or  when  go- 
vernment is  mentioned  under  distinct  or  combined  heads  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  reiuofttfi^ 
man  is  to  understand  by  the  terms?  If  there  really  existed  m 
the  world  two  more  distinct  and  separate  ekmeuU  of  human  power, 
we  should  then  see  the  several  origins  to  which  those  terms 
would  descriptively  apply ;  but  as  there  is  but  one  species  of 
man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human  power,  and  that 
element  is  man  himself.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo 
cracy  are  but  creatures  of  imagination ;  and  a  thousand  such  may 
be  contrived  as  well  as  three. 


From  the  revolutions  of  Americaaiid Fumce,  and  the  symptoms 
that  have  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to  systems  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  revolutions  are  not  within  the  compass  of 
political  calculations*  The  progress  of  time  and  circtimstancesi 
which  men  assign  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  changes,  is  too 
mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of 
reflection,  by  which  revolutions  are  generated ;  all  the  old  go^ 
vemraents  have  received  a  shock  from  those  that  already  appetir, 
and  which  were  once  more  improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject 
of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now 

When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of  man,  under  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  systems  of  government,  dragged 
froip  his  home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
ished by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident  that 
those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  construction  of  governments  is  necessary. 

What  is  government  more  than  the  management  of  the  afiain 
ofanation?  It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  pro* 
perty  of  any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  comnn* 
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aul^i  at  whose  expense  it  is  supported ;  and  though  by  force  or 
^xmtriyance  it  has  been  usurped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpa- 
tion cannot  alter  the  right  of  things*  Soverei^ty,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right  to 
abolish  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  es- 
tablish such  as  accords  with  its  interest,  disposition,  and  happi- 
ness. The  romantic  and  barbarous  distinctions  of  men  into  kings 
and  subjects^  though  it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers  can- 
not that  of  citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  the  principle  upmi  which 
governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  as  such  can  acknowledge  no  personal  sub- 
jection ;  and  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws. 

When  men  think  of  what  government  is,  they  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  it  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and 
matters  upon  which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this  view 
of  government,  the  republican  system,  as  established  by  America 
and  France,  operates  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation :  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  centre,  which  the  parts  by  representation  form :  but 
the  old  governments  are  on  a  construction  that  excludes  know- 
ledge as  well  as  happiness ;  government  by  monks,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  a  convent,  is  as  consis- 
tent as  government  by  kings. 

What  were  formerly  called  revolutions,  were  little  more  than 
a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local  circumstances. 
They  rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and  had  nothing  in  their 
eziatence  or  their  fate  that  could  influence  beyond  the  spot  that 
produced  them.  '  But  what  we  now  see  in  the  world,  from  the 
revolutions  of  America  and  France,  are  a  renovation  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things^  a  system  of  principles  as  universal  as  truth  and 
the  existence  of  man,  and  combining  moral  with  political  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity.  * 

•  *'  I.  Men  are  bom,  and  always  continue,  free  and  equal«  in 
respect  to  their  rights. '  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
bounded  onty  on  public  utility. 

^  n.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  and  these  rights 
aie  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 
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<' IIL  The nalkm  k  etseiitiiltydiesoiiice of  «B towwignly; 
nor  can  anj  indiTidual«  or  anjr  body  of  men,  be  eatiAled  to  any 
authority  whidi  is  not  expressly  derived  from  if 

In  these  principles  there  is  nothing  to  tfvow  a  naftkni  inio  coo- 
fusion,  by  iteming  ambitioD.  They  are  calculated  to  call  forth 
wisdom  and  abilitieSf  and  toexereiiBe  them  for  the  puMic  good,  and 
not  for  the  emolument  or  aggnmdizement  of  particular  desciip* 
tiops  of  men  or  families.  Monarchical  sovereignty^!  the  enemy 
of  mankind  and  the  source  of  miseryt  is  abolished ;  and  sovio* 
reignty  itself  is  restored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  na- 
tion.— ^Were  this  the  case  throughout  Europe,  the  cavse  of  wan 
would  be  taken  away. 

It  is  attributed  to  Henry  lY.  of  France,  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
and  benevolent  heart,  that  he  proposed,  about  the  year  16S0,  a 
plan  for  abolishing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  consisted  in  coi^ 
stttuting  an  European  congress,  or,  as  the  French  authors  style  H^ 
a  pacific  republic  9  by  appointing  delegates  from  the  sevesal  na- 
tions, who  were  to  act,  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  any  disputes 
that  mif^t  arise  between  nation  and  nation* 

Had  sudi  a  plan  been  adopted  at  fhe  time  it  was  proposed,  die 
taxes  of  England  and  France,  as  two  of  the  parties,  would  have 
been  at  least  ten  miHions  sterling  annually,  to  each  nation,  less 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revokrtion. 

To  conceive  a  cause  why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  adoptedt 
(and  that  instead  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war, 
it  has  been  called  only  to  tenmnmU  a  war,  after  a  fruitless 
expense  of  several  years,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  die 
interest  of  governments  as  a  distinct  interest  to  that  of  natieni. 

Whatever  is  die  cause  of  taxes  to  a  nation,  becomes  also  die 
means  of  revenue  to  a  govermnent  Every  war  terminaies  with 
an  addition  of  taxes,  and  consequendy  with  an  addition  of  re- 
venue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  in  the  manner  diey  are  now 
commenced  and  concluded,  die  power  and  interest  of  govern- 
ments are  increased.  War,  therefore,  from  its  producUveness,  as 
it  easily  furnishes  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  taxes  and  appoint- 
ments to  places  and  offices,  becomes  the  principal  part  of  die 
system  of  old  governments ;  and  to  estabUBh  any  mode  to  abo- 
lish war,  however  advantageous  it  mi|^  be  to  nations,  would  be 
to  take  from  such  government  die  most  luendve  of  its  bfanehen. 
The  frivolous  matters  upon  which  war  is  made,  show  the  df^KW* 
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tion  and  avidily  of  goveromeato  lo  uphold  ti»  ijntem  of  war,  and 
betray  the  aiotiTea  apon  irfaich  thejr  act 

Why  aie  not  repoblioB  plunged  into  war,  but  because  the 
■atme  of  dieir  government  does  not  admit  of  an  interest  distinct 
from  thai  of  the  nation?  Even  HoUand,  thoo(^  an  ill-eonstructed 
lepnUic  and  with  a  commerce  extending  over  the  world,  existed 
nearij  a  century  without  war:  and  the  instant  the  form  of  goveni- 
ment  waa  changed  in  France,  the  republican  principles  of  peace, 
and  domestic  prosperi^  and  economy,  arose  with  the  new  goyem- 

■Mot;  and  the  same  consequences  would  follow  the  same  causes 
in  other  nations. 

As  war  is  the  system  of  government  on  the  old  construction, 
die  animosity  which  nations  reciprocally  entertain,  is  nothing 
note  than  what  the  policy  of  their  goyemments  excite,  to  keep 
vp  the  spirit  of  the  system.  Each  goyenunent  accuses  the  other 
of  perfidy,  intrigue  and  ambition,  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
imagination  of  their  respective  nations,  and'  incensing  them  to 
hostilities*  Man  is  not  the  enemy  of  .man,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  false  system  of  government  Instead,  therefore,  of 
exclaiming  against  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  exclamation  should 
be  directed  against  the  principle  of  such  governments ;  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  reform  the  individual,  the  wisdom  of  a 
nation  should  apply  itself  to  reform  the  system. 

Whether  the  forms  and  maxims  of  governments  which  are  still 
in  practice,  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
period  they  were  established,  is  not  in  this  case  the  question.  The 
older  they  aie  the  less  correspondence  can  diey  have  with  the 
piesent  state  of  things.  Time,  and  change  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  have  the  same  progressive  effect  in  rendering  modes 
of  government  obsolete,  as  they  have  upon  customs  and  manners. 
Agrieultttre,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  tranquil  arts,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted,  require  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  government,  and  a  different  species  of  knowledge 
to  duect  its  operations,  to  wbaX  mi^  have  been  the  former  con- 
dition of  Ae  worid. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  firom  the  enlightened  state  of 
mankind,  dnt  the  hereditary  governments  are  vergmg  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sove- 
reignty, and  government  by  representation,  are  making  their  way 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  theit 
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approach,  and  produce  revolutions  by  reason  and  accommodation, 
rather  than  commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions.  , 

From  ivhat  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform  in  the  political 
world  ought  to  be  held  improbable.  It  is  an  age  of  revolutions, 
in  which  every  thing  may  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  courts, 
by  which  th^  system  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke  a  confedera- 
tion of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an  European  congress  to  pa- 

m 

tronize  the  progress  of  free  government,  and  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  nations  with  each  other  is  tm  event  nearer  in  probability, 
•ban  once  were  the  revolutions  and  alliance  of  France  and 
America. 
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TO  M.  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 


AvTXR  Ba  ttcquakitance'of  nearly  fifteen  jean,  in  diAcoIt 
aituationa  in  America,  and  various  consultationa  in  Europet  I 
feel  a  pleasure  in  presenting  jou  this  small  treatise,  in  gratitude 
for  jour  senrices  to  m j  beloved  America,  and  as  a  testimonj  of 
mj  esteem  for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  I  know  joa 
to  possess. 

The  onlj  point  upon  which  I  could  ever  discover  that  we  dif- 
fered, was  not  as  to  principles  of  government,  but  as  to  tune* 
For  mj  own  part,  I  think  it  equallj  as  injurious  to  good  prin- 
ciples to  permit  them  to  linger,  as  to  push  them  on  too  haL 
That  which  jou  suppose  accomplishable  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
jears,  I  maj  believe  practicable  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Man- 
kind, *as  it  appears  to  me,  are  alwajs  ripe  enough  to  understand 
their  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented  clearlj  to  their  under^ 
standing,  and  that  in  a  manner  not  to  create  suspicion  b j  anj 
thing  like  selMesign,  nor  to  ofiend  bj  assuming  too  much. 
Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we  must  not  reproach. 

When  the  American  revolution  was  established,  I  felt  a  dis- 
position to  sit  serenelj  down  and  enjoj  the  calm.  It  did  not 
i^pear  to  me  that  anj  object  could  afterwards  arise  great  enough 
to  make  me  quit  tranquillitj,  and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But 
when  principle,  and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of  action,  a 
man,  I  find,  is  eveij  where  the  same. 

I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  worid ;  and  as  I  have  not 
a  right  to  contemplate  on  so  manj  jears  of  remaining  li&  «a  ^^^a 
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of  all  Gennany.  When  France  shall  be 
lutions,  she  will  be  in  peace  and  safetj,  ai 
those  of  (arennanjv  will  consequently  beoc 

four  sincere.* 

Affectionate  friend 

Tl 

Lanim,  FA.  9»  1792. 


PREFACE. 


Wbbii  I  began  the  chapter  entitled  the  Cauehmon^  in  the  for- 
nwr  part  of  -the  Eights  of  Man,  published  last  jeart  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  extended  it  to  a  gveater  length;  but  in  casting 
the  fi^ok  matter  in  my  mind  which  I  wished  to  add,  I  found  that 
I  most  either  make  the  work  too  bulky,  or  contraet  my  plan  too 
much.  I  therefore  brought  it  to  a  dose  as  soon  as  the  subject 
would  edoiitv  and  reserved  what  I  had  fiirtfaer  to  say  to  anothiv 
ofportunity. 

Several  odier  reasons  contributed  to  produce  this  determinaticm. 
I  wished  to  know  the  manner  in  which  a  work,  written  in  a  stylo 
of  tbinJcipg  and  expression  at  variance  with  what  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  £ngland,  would  be  receivedy  before  I  proceeded  further. 
A  great  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  mankind  by  means  of 
the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Burke's  outrageous  opposition  there- 
to brouf^t  the  controveisy  into  Engbnd.  He  attacked  principles 
which  he  knew  (from  infonnatioB)  I  would  contest  with  him,  be- 
cause they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  good,  and  which  I  have 
contributed  to  establish,  and  conceive  myself  bound  to  defend. 
Had  he  not  urged  the  controversy,  I  had  most  probably  been  a 
silent  man. 

Another  reason  for  deferring  the  remaitider  of  the  woric  was, 
that  Mr.  Burke  promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the  sub- 
jeet  at  another  opportunity,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  he 
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called  tlie  English  and  French  constitutions.  I  therefore  heU  mj- 
self  in  reserve  for  him.  He  has  published  two  woriu  since,  with- 
out doing  this ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  die 
comparison  been  in  his  &vour* 

In  his  last  work,  his  ^  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs," 
he  has  quoted  about  ten  pages  from  the  Ri^ts  of  Man,  and  hav- 
ing given  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  this,  says,  **  he  shall  not  at- 
tempt in  the  smallest  degree  to  refute  them,"  meaning  the  princi* 
pies  therein  contained.  I  am  enough  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke, 
to  know,  that  he  would  if  he  could.  But  instead  of  contesting 
them,  he  immediately  after  consoles  himself  with  saying  that  ^  he 
has  done  his  part" — He  has  not  done  his  part  He  has  not  per- 
formed his  promise  of  a  comparison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
a  controversy,  he  gave  the  challenge,  and  haa  fled  from  it;  and 
he  is  now  a  eete  in  point  with  his  own  opinion,  that  **  the  age  of 
chivalry  ii  gone!** 

The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  last  work,  his  Appeal, 
is  his  condemnation.  Principles  must  rest  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  they  are  good  they  certainly  will.  To  put  them  under  the 
shelter  of  other  men's  authority,  as  Mr.  Buriie  has  done,  serves  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is  not  very  fond  of  dividing 
his  honors,  but  in  this  he  is  artfiiUy  dividing  the  disgrace. 

But  Jirbo  aie  those  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  has  appealed  ?  A  set  of 
childish  thinkers  and  half-way  politictans  bom  in  the  last  century ; 
men  who  went  no  further  with  any  principle  than  as  it  suited  their 
purpose  as  a  party ;  the  nation  sees  nothing  in  such  worics,  or 
such  politics,  worthy  its  attention*  A  littie  matter  will  move  a 
party,  but  it  must  be  something  great  that  moves  a  nation. 

Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burke's  Ap]keal  worth  taking  no» 
tice  of,  there  is,  however,  one  expression  i^n  which  I  shall  o£fer 
a  few  remariu.— After  quoting  largely  from  the  Rig^  of  Man, 
and  declining  to  contest  the  principles  contained  in  that  work,  he 
says,  *»  This  will  most  probably  be  done  (ifeueh  wrUinge  ehall  he 
thought  to  deeerve  any  other  refutation  than  that  of  criminal  jme* 
iice)  by  others,  who  may  think  with  Mr.  Burke  and  with  the  same 
zeal." 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  body.  Not  less, 
1  believe,  than  eight  or  ten  pamphlets,  intended  as  answen  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  have  been  published  by  difoent 
persons,  and  not  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  has  extended  to 
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a  teoond  editioii,  nor  are  even  the  titles  of  tbem  so  much  as  gene- 
rallj  remembered.  As  I  am  averse  to  unnecessarilj  multiplying 
publicationsi  I  have  answered  none  of  them.  And  as  I  believe 
iiat  a  man  may  write  himself  out  of  reputation  when  nobody  else 
can  do  it,  I  am  careful  to  avoid  that  rock. 

But  as  I  decline  unnecessary  publications  on  the  one  hand,  so 
would  I  avoid  any  thing  that  looked  like  sullen  pride  on  the  other. 
If  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  person  on  his  side  the  question,  will  produce 
ananswer  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  shall  extend  to  an  half,  or  even 
a  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  to  which  the  Rights  of  Man 
extended,  I  will  reply  to  his  work.  But,  until  this  be  done,  I  shall 
so  far  take  the  sense  of  the  public  for  my  guide  (and  the  world 
knows  I  am  not  a  flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth  while 
to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  answer.  I  suppose  the  number  of 
copies  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  extended,  tak- 
ing Enf^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not  less  than  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand. 

I  now  come  to  remark  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  quotation  I 
have  made  from  Mr.  Burke. 

**  If,"  says  he,  **  such  writings  shall  be  thought  to  deserve  any 
odier  refutation  than  that  of  critmnal  justice.** 

Pardoning  the  pun,  it  must  be  mmtiuii  justi<$e  indeed  that  should 
eondeom  a  work  as  a  substitute  for  not  being  able  to  refute  it. 
The  greatest  condemnation  that  could  be  passed  upon  it  would  be 
I  refutation.  But,  in  proceeding  by  the  method  Mr.  Burke  al- 
ludes to,  the' condemnation  would  in  the  final  event,  pass  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  process  and  not  upon  the  work,  and  in  this  case, 
Ihad  ratlwr  be  the  author,  than  be  either  the  judge  or  the  jury  that 
ihould  condemn  it 

But  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  I  have  differed  from  some 
professional  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  prosecutions,  and  I  since 
find  they  are  falling  into  my  opinion,  which  I  shall  here  state  as 
fatly,  but  as  concisely  as  I  can. 

I  wiU  first  put  a  case  with  respect  to  any  law,  and  then  compare 
it  widi  a  government,  or  with  what  in  England  is,  or  has  been, 
called  a  constitution. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what  in  England  is  called 
aibitrary  power,  to  mike  a  law  to  prohibit  investigating  the 
principles,  good  or  bad,  on  uriiich  such  a  law,  or  any  other  is 
fiiunded. 
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If  a  law  be  bad,  it  is  one  thing  to  oppose  the  practice  of  ht  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  .thing  to  expose  its  errors,  to  reason  on  its 
defects,  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  repealed,  or  why  an- 
other ou^  to  be  substituted  In  its  place.  I  have  always  held  il 
an  opinion  (making  it  also  my  practice)  that  it  is  better  to  obey  a 
bad  law,  making  use  at  Ihe  same  time  of  eyery  argument  to  show 
its  errors,  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it ;  be* 
cause  the  precedent  of  breaking  a  bad  law  might  weaken  the 
force,  and  lead  to  a  disoretionaiy  violation,  of  those  winch  are 
good. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  principles  and  fctfms  of 
government,  or  to  what  are  called  constitutions,  and  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  nations,  and  not  for  the  emolument  or 
aggrandizement  of  particular  individuals,  that  government  ought 
to  be  established,  and  that  mankind  are  at  the  expense  of  support* 
ing  it.  The  defects  of  every  government  and  co^titution  both 
as  to  principle  and  form,  must,  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  as  open 
to  discussion  as  the  defects  of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  eveiy 
man  owes  to  society  to  point  them  out  When  those  defects  and 
the  means  of  remedying  them,  are  generally  seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  will  reform  its  government  or  its  constitution  in  the  one 
case,  as  the  government  r^ealed  or  reformed  the  law  in  the  other. 
The  operation  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  making  and 
the  administering  of  laws ;  but  it  is  to  a  nation  that  the  right  of 
forming  or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  constitutions  and 
governments  belong;  and  consequently  those  subjects,  as  subjects 
of  investigation,  are  always  before  a  country  as  a  mcUter  of  righit 
and  cannot,  without  invading  the  general  rights  of  that  countiy, 
be  made  siAjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  I  will  meet 
Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  pleases.  It  is  better  that  the  whole  argu* 
ment  should  come  out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ought  not  to  desert  it 

I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  will  continue 
seven  years  longer  in  any  of  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than  against  them,  they 
wiU  stand ;  if  the  contrary,  they  will  not  Mankind  are  not  now 
to  be  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  they  shall  not  read :  and  publi* 
cations  that  go  no  further  than  to  investigate  principles  of  govern* 
ment,  to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  reflect,  and  to  show  tka 
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mnan  and  exceOencies  of  diflbrent  syBtems,  nave  a  right  to  appear. 
If  they  do  not  excite  attention,  thejr  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
a  proeecation ;  and  if  they  do,  the  prosecution  will  amount  to 
nbdiing,  since  it  cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  reading. 
Thi«  woidd  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  instead  of  the  author, 
and  would  also  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  or  h&9ten« 
ing  revolutions. 

On  all  cases  that  apply  universally  to  a  nation,  with  respect 
to  systems  of  government,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  not  competent 
to  decide.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  examined,  no 
facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the  whole  matter  is  before  the  whole 
public,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their  opinion ; 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  in  a  court,  but  what  every 
body  knows  out  of  it,  every  twelve  men  are  equally  as  good  a 
jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  probably  reverse  each  other's 
verdict ;  or,  from  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form 
one.  It  is  one  oase  whether  a  nation  approve  a  work,  or  a  plan ; 
but  it  is  quite  another  case  whether  it  will  commit  to  any  such 
jury  the  power  of  determining  whether  that  nation  has  a  right 
to,  or  shall  reform  its  government,  or  not  I  mention  these 
eases,  that  Mr.  Burke  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern- 
ment without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as  well  as  on  what  are 
rights. — The  only  effectual  jury  in  suoh  cases  would  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  whole  nation  fairly  elected ;  for,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  whole  nation  is  the  vicinage. 

As  to  the  prejudices  which  men  have  from  education  and  habit, 
m  fiivour  of  any  particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
prejudices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  reflection.  In 
fact  such  prejudices  are  nothing.  No  man  is  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  thing  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  attached  to  it  on  the 
belief  of  its  being  right ;  and  when  he  sees  it  is  not  so,  the 
prejudice  will  be  gone.  We  have  but  a  defective  idea  of  what 
prejudice  is.  It  might  be  said  that  until  men  think  for  themselves 
the  whole  is  prejudice  and  not  opinion;  for  that  only  is  opinion 
which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  reflection.  I  offer  this  remark, 
that  Mr.  Burke  may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the  otkstbmary  prejudices  of  the  country* 

But  admitting  governments  to  be  changed  all  over  Europe,  it 
certainly  may  be  done  without  convulsion  or  revenge.    It  is  not 
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wortti  making  changes  or  revolations,  unlesfl  it  be  for  soon  grett 
national  benefit,  and  when  this  shall  appear  to  a  nation,  Am 
danger  wiU  be,  aa  in  America  and  France,  to  those  yi/bo  oppose  ; 
and  with  this  reflection  I  dose  my  prefiioe. 

THOMAS  PAUf E. 
LondoUf  FjBb.  9«  1792. 


RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


TART  XX. 


INTRODUCTION. 

What  Archimedes  said  of  the  mechanical  powers,  maj  be 
applied  to  reason  and  liberty:  **  Hadwef" wMhtf^^aplae^to 
^faud  fi|Km,  we  tnigJU  raite  the  worldJ* 

The  refolution  in  America  presented  in  politics  what  was  onlj 
tbeoiy  in  mechanics.  So  deeply  rooted  were  all  the  governments 
of  the  old  world,  and  so  efiectually  had  the  tyranny  and  the  an* 
tiquify  of  habit  established  itself  over  the  mind,  that  no  beginning 
could  be  made  in  Asia,  Africa  or  Europe,  to  reform  the  political 
condition  of  man.  Freedom  had  been  hunted  round  the  globe ; 
reason  was  considered  as  rebellion ;  and  the  slavery  of  fear  had 
made  men  afraid  to  think. 

But  such  is  the  irresistible  nature  of  truth,  that  all  it  asks,  and 
all  it  wants,  is  the  liber^  of  appearing.  The  sun  needs  no  in- 
scription to  distinguish  him  from  daifcnesst  and  no  sooner  did  the 
American  governments  display  themselves  to  the  world,  than 
despotism  felt  a  shock,  and  roan  began  to  contemplate  redress. 

The  independence  of  America,  considered  merely  as  a  separa*  * 
tion  from  England,  would  have  been  a  matter  but  of  little  impor* 
tance,  had  it  npt  been  accompanied  by  a  revolutioa  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  government  She  made  a  stand,  not  for  herself 
only,  but  for  the  world,  and  looked  beyond  the  advantilges  wluch 
sfcs  could  receive.    Even  the  Heesian,  tboi)^  hired  to  fi^ 
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against  her,  may  five  to  bless  his  defeat;  and  England^  con* 
demning  the  Ticiousness  of  its  gov^ramenti  rejoice  in  its  iKii»- 
carriage. 

As  America  was  the  only  spot  in  the  political  world  where  the 
principles  of  universal  reformation  could  begin^  so  also  was  it  the 
best  in  the  natural  worid.  An  assemblage  of  circumstances  con- 
Ispired,  not  only  to  give  birth*  but  to  add  gigantic  maturity  to  its 
principles.  The  scene  which  that  country  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  has  something  in  it  which  generates  and  enlarges 
great  ideas.  Nature  appears  to  him  in  magnitude.  The  mighty 
objects  he  beholdst  act  upon  his  mind  by  enlarging  it,  and  he  par- 
takes of  the  greatness  he  contemplates.  Its  first  settlers  were 
emigrants  from  different  European  nations,  and  of  diversified 
professions  of  religion,  retiring  from  the  governmental  persecu- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  meeting  in  the  new,  not  as  enemiesi 
but  as  brothers.  The  wants  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  produced  among  them  a  state  of 
society,  which  countries  long  harassed  by  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues of  governments,  had  neglected  to  cherish.  lA  such  a 
situation  man  becomes  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  sees  lus  species, 
not  with  the  inhuman  idea  of  a  natural  enemy,  but  as  kindrwh; 
and  die  example  shows  to  the  artificial  world,  that  man  must  go 
back  to  nature  for  hiformation. 

From  the  rapid  progress  which  America  nmkes  m  every  speciei 
of  improvement,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  if  the  governments 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  had  begun  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  America*  or  had  they  not  been  very  eariy  corrupted  there- 
from, those  countries  must  by  this  time  have  been  in  a  far  superior 
condition  to  what  they  are.  Age  after  age  has  passed  away,  for 
no  odier  purpose  than  to  behold  their  wretchedness.  Could  we 
suppose  a  spectator  who  knew  nothing  of  the  worid,  and  who 
was  pot  into  it  merely  to  make  his  observations,  he  wonM  take  a 
great' part  of  the  old  worid  to  be  new,  just  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  an  infhnt  setdement  He  could  not 
suppose  that  the  hordes  of  miserable  poor.|  with  which  old  coun- 
tries abound,  could  be  any  odier  than  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  litde  would  he  dunk  they  wtti% 
die  cQftiseqiience  of  what  in  such  countries  b  called  govemment 

If,  from  the  more  wretched  parts  of  the  old  woiM,  we  look  at 
ihose  which  are  inan  advanced  state  of  improvemenfti  we  stiU  fiiil 
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Ike  greedy  haiid  of  f^vennnent  throflting  itself  into  every  corner 
%ad  crevice  of  industry,  and^  grasping  the  spoil  of  the  multitude* 
Invention  is  oontinnally  exercised,  to  furnish  new  pretences  ibr 
nrenue  and  taxation.  It  watches  prosperity  as  ils  prey,  and 
perauts  none  to  esciq>e  without  a  trihnte. 

As  revolutions  have  begun,  (and  as  the  probability  is  Itlways 
greater  against  a  thing  beginning,  than  of  proceeding  after  it  has 
begun)  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  other  reveiutidns  will  follow. 
The  amazing  and  still  increasing  expenses  with  whidi  old  govern^ 
nents  are  conducted,  the  numerous  wars  they  engage  in  or  pro- 
voke, the  embarrassments  they  throw  in  the  way  of  universal 
dvUization  and  commerce,  and  the  oppression  and  usurpation 
acted  at  home,  have  wearied  out  the  patience,  and  exhausted  the 
property  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  and  with  snch  exam- 
pies  already  existing,  rev«dutions  are  to  be  looked  for.  They  are 
become  subjects  of  universal  conversation,  and  maybe  considered 
as  the  order  of  the  daym 

If  systems  of  government  can  be  introduced  less  expensive, 
and  more  productive  of  general  happmess,  than  those  which  have 
existed,  all  attempts  to  oppose  their  progress  will  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless.  Reason,  like  time,  wOl  moke  its  own  way,  and  preju- 
dice  will  fall  in  (he  combat  with  interest  If  universal  peace, 
harmony,  civilization  and  commerce  are  ever  to  be  die  happy  lot 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  aooompUshed  but  by  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  governments.  All  the  monarchical  governments 
are  militaiy.  War  is  their  trade,  plunder  and  revenue  their 
objects.  T¥hile  such  govenunents  continue,  peace  has  not  the 
abaelate  security  of  a  day.  What  is  the  history  of  all  monarchical 
governments  but  a  disgustful  picture  of  human  wretchedness,  and 
the  accidental  respite  of  a  few  years  repose  1  Wearied  with  war, 
and  tired  with  human  butchery,  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  called  it 
peace.  This  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  heaven  intended 
for  man ;  and  if  thU  he  monarehyf  well  might  monarchy  be 
reckoned  limong  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

The  revolutions  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  world,'had 
nothing  in  them,  that  interested  the  bulk  of  mankind.  They  ex- 
tended only  lo  a  change  of  persons  and  measures,  but  not  of 
piinciples,  and  rose  or  fell  among  the  common  transactions  of  the 
moment.  What  we  now  behold,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
^^MMler  r09okaum.**    Conquest  and  tyranny,  at  some  earlf 
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period,  ditpOMeifled  man  of  his  rights,  and  he  it  now  r^cormag 
them.  And  a*  the  tide  of  human  afiairs  haa  its  ebh  and  flow  w 
directions  contoaiy  to  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this*  CSoTeny 
ment  founded  on  a  aioraZ  theory^  an  a  tyMtem  ofwtmenalftmct^  on 
iht  indefeoMbU^  hereditary  righii  of  man,  is  now  revolving  from 
west  to  e^  hj  a  strmiger  impulse  tfian  the  government  of  the 
sword  revolved  from  eaat  to  west  It  interests  not  particular 
individuals  but  nations  in  its  progress,  and  promises  a  new  era  to 
the  human  race. 

The  danger  to  which  the  success  of  revolutions  is  most  exposeck 
is  that  of  attempting  them  before  the  principles  on  which  diej 
proceed,  and  the  advantages  to  result  from  them,  are  sufficiendj 
understood.  Almost  everjr  thing  appertaining  to  the  cireum^ 
stances  of  a  nation  has  been  absorbed  and  confounded  under  the 
general  and  mysterious  word  govemmeni*  Though  it  avoida 
taking  to  its  account  the  errora  it  commits,  and  the  inisohte&  it 
occasions,  it  fails  not  to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  prosperitj.  It  robs  indnstiy  of  iti  honors,  by  pe* 
dantically  making  itself  the  cause  of  its  effects ;  and  purloina  tiom 
the  general  duuracter  of  man,  the  merits  that  appertain  to  him  as 
a  social  being. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  this  day  of  revolutions,  to  die* 
criminate  between  those  things  which  are  the  effect  of  government, 
and  those  whiA  are  not.  This  will  best  be  done  oy  taking  a 
review  of  society  and  civilization,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom,  as  things  distihct  from  what  are  called  governments. 
By  beginning  with  this  investigation,  we  shall  be  able  to  asaigii 
effects  to  their  proper  causes,  and  analyze  the  mass  of  eooimoa 
errors. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OV  SOCttTT  AND   CIVILIZATIOlf. 


A  GREAT  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not 
the  effect  of  government  It  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of 
society,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  man.    It  existed  prior  (6 
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Covenuneiktv  and  would  eziii  if  the  fonnality  of  goVenunent  wm 
ibolisiied.  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  interest  ^rfiich 
man  nas  in  maUi  and  aU  the  parts  of  a  civilised  conununity  upon 
eich  o  Jier,  create  that  great  chain  of  connexiDn  which  holds  it 
together.  Tlie  landholder,  the  fiumer,  the  manufiusturer,  the 
roerchanti  the  triidesman,  and  every  occupation  prospers  by  the 
aid  which  each  receives  from  the  cKber^  and  from  the  whole. 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms  their  laws  $ 
and  the  laws  which  common  usage  ordains^  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  laws  of  government  In  fme,  society  performs 
Ibr  itself  ahnost  eveiy  thing  which  is  ascribed  to  goverameat 

To  understand  the  nature  and  quantity  of  government  proper 
lor  roan,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  his  character.  As  nature 
created  him  for  social  life,  she  fitted  him  for  the  station  she  iu^ 
tended.  In  all  cases  she  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than  his 
indtvidual  powers.  No  one  man  is  capable,  widiout  the  aid  of 
society,  of  supplying  his  own  wants ;  and  diose  wants  acting 
upon  every  individual,  impel  Ibe  whole  of  them  into  society,  as 
naturally  as  gravitation  acts  to  a  centre. 

But  she  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into 
society  by  a.  diversity  of  wants,  which  die  reciprocal  aid  of  each 
«  odier  can  supply,  but  she  has  implanted  in  him  a  system  of  social 
affections,  which,  Aoogh  not  necessary  to  his  existence,  are  essen- 
toal  to  his  happiness.  There  is  no  period  in  life  when  this  love 
for  sdciety  ceases  to  act    It  begins  and  eods  with  our  being. 

If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  the  composition  and  consti* 
tittion  of  man,  the*  diversity  of  his  wants,  and  the  diversity  of 
talents  in  different  men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants 
of  eadi  other,  his  propensity  to  society,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
lerve  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  we  shall  easSy  discovery 
that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  government  is  mere  imposition* 

CrOvemment  is  no  further  necessary  than  to  supply  the  few 
eases  to  ^Md^  society  and  civilization  are  not  conveniently  com- 
petent ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  diat  every  tiling 
wfaiefa  government  can  usefidly  add  thereto,  has  been  performed  by 
the  common  consent  of  society,  without  government 

For  upwards  of  two  yean  from  die  commeneement  of  the 
American  war,  and  a  longer  period,  in  several  of  the  American 
states;  Aere  were  no  established  forms  of  government  The  old 
governments  had  been  abdisbed,and  the  c<»iBfcrj^iiBA\Ao\mad^ 
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oeeupied  in  defeneet  to  •mploy  its  altentioii  in  establisliiiig  nvm 
gorerameatB ;  jet,  jiiring  this  interval*  order  and  bannonj  wecia 

* 

preserved  as  inviolate  as  in  any  coantiy  m  Europe*  There  is  a 
natural  aptness  in  mant  and  more  so  in  society*  beeause  it  end»a- 
ceft  a  greater  variety  of  abilities  and  resourcesy  to  aecoounodato 
itself  to  whatever  situation  it  is  in.  The  instant  formal  goveia* 
ment  is  abolished*  society  begins  to  act.  A  general  association 
takes  place*  and  common  interest  produces  common  security. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  tnie*  an  has  been  pretended*  that  the 
abolition  of  any  formal  govemmentis  the  dissolution  of  society 
it  acts  by  a  contrary  impulse,  and  brings  the  lattor  the  closer  to> 
gethw.  All  that  part  of  its  oiganization  which  it  had  committed 
to  its  government*  devolves  again  upon  itsel&  aod  acts  throu^  its 
medium.  When  men*  as  well  from  natural  instinct*  as  from  re* 
oiprocal  benefits*  have  habituated  th^Bselves  to  social  and  civil* 
ized  life*  there  is  always  enough  of  its  principles  in  practice  to 
eany  them  throu^^  any  changes  they  may  find  necessary  or 
convenient  to  make  in  their  government  In  short*  man  is  so 
naturally  a  creature  of  society*  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pot 
him  out  of  it 

Formal  government  makes  but  a  small  part  of  civibxed  life ; 
and  when  oven  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  is  establish* 
ed*  it  is  a  thing  more  in  name  and  idea,  than  in  fact  It  is  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  society  and  civilization— 4o 
the  common  usage  universally  consented  to*  and  mutually  and 
reciprocally  maintained — ^to  the  unceasing  circulation  of  interest* 
which*  passing  throng  its  innumerable  chaonols*  invigorates  the 
whole  mass  of  civilised  vofm — it  is  to  these  things*  infinitely  moro 
than  any  diing  wUch  even  the  best  instituted  govemment.can  per- 
form* that  Aosalbty  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  and 'of  the 
whole  depends* 

The  more  perfect  civilisation  is,  die  less  occasion  has  it  for 
government,  because  the  mme  does  it  regulate  its  own  afiairs*  and 
goveni  itself;  but  so  contmry  is  the  practice  of  old  governments 
to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  tb^  expenses  of  them  increase  in 
the  proportion  they  ou|^  to  diminish.  It  is  but  few  general  laws 
that  civiUauid  life  requires*  and  those  of  such  common  usefulness, 
tfiat  whetiier  they  are  enferoed  by  the  forms  of  government  or  not| 
the  efiect  will  be  nearly  the  same*  If  we  consider  what  the  piin* 
c^«#  nra  that  fint  condenie  m^n  inio  society,  and  what  the 
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)BM>tit6t  that  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse  a&erwarda,  we 
tihall  find,  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  government, 
tiiatnearlytike  whole  of  the  business  is  performed  bjthe  natural 
operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other. 

Man,  witfi  respect  to  all  those  matters,  is  more  a  cre^ure  of 
consistency  than  he  is  aware  of,  or  than  governments  would  wbh 
him  to  believe*  All  the  great  laws  of  society  are  laws  of  nature* 
Those  of  trade  and  c<|mmerce,  whether  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
coune  of  individuals,  or  of  nations,  are  laws  of  mutual  and  re- 
dprocal  interest.  They  are  followed  and  obeyed,  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  parties  so  to  do,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
formal  laws  their  governments  may  impose  or  interpose. 

Butliow  often  is  the  natural  propensity  tp  society  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  government !  When  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  ingn^fted  on  the  principles  of  the  former,  assumes 
to  exist  for  itself,  and  acts  by  partialities  of  favor  and  oppression, 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  mischiefs  it  ought  to  prevent. 

If  we  loo](  back  to  tl^e  riots  ^d  tumults,  which  at  various  times 
have  happened  tn  England,  we  shall  find,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  want  of  i|  government,  but  that  government  was  itself 
the  generating  cause ;  instead  of  consolidating  society,  it  divided 
it ;  it  deprived  it  of  its  natural  cohesion,  and  engendered  discon- 
r  tents  and  disorders,  which  otherwise  would  qot  have  existed.  In 
those  associations  which  men  promiscuously  form  for  the  purpose 
of  tmde,  or  of  any  concern,  in  ^riiich  government  is  totally  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  which  they  act  merely  on  the  principles  of 
society,  we  see  how  naturally  the  viirious  parties  unite ;  and  this 
shows,  by  comparison,  that  govemipents,  so  far  firom  being  al- 
ways the  cause  or  n^eans  of  order,  are  often  the  destruction  of  it. 
The  riots  of  1780  hfid  no  other  souroe  than  the  remains  of  those 
pTBJudices,  which  the  government  itself  had  encouraged.  But 
with  respect  to  England  there  are  also  other  causes. 

Excess  and  inequality  of  taxation,  however  disguised  in  the 
means,  never  fail  to  appear  in  their  effect  As  a  great  mass  of 
the  coipmunity  are  thrown  thereby  into  pover^and  discontent, 
they  are  constiintly  on  the  brink  of  commotion ;  and,  deprived,  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  of  the  means  of  information,  are  easily 
heated  to  outrage.  Whatever  the  apparent  cause  of  any  riots 
may  he,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of  happiness.     It  shows  that 
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«u.u  unoiu  oi  goTemmeni,  speasn 
difTerent  in  their  modes  ofwoiship 
of  such  a  people  was  impracticabU 
of'  constructing  goveniment  on  tbi 
rights  of  man,  everj  difficulty  i 
brought  into  cordial  unison.     Thei 
the  rich  are  not  privileged.     Indil 
splendid  extravagance  of  a  court  rii 
taxes  are  few,  because  their  govern 
nothing  to  render  them  wretched,  tl 
riots  and  tumults. 

A  metaphysical  man,  like  Mr.  Bui 
invention  to  discover  how  such  a  peo] 
would  have  supposed  that  some  must 
by  force,  and  all  by  some  contrivance 
to  impose  upon  ignorance,  and  show  \ 
vulgar.  Lost  in  the  abundance  of  hii 
I  resolved  and  re-resolved,  and  final!] 

easy  road  that  lay  directly  before  him. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  t) 
been,  that  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
imposition  of  govemmenta.  AIL  tht 
been  worked  within  the  atmosphere  oi 
great  floor  of  a  nation.    The  parties  } 
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Courtiers;  and  whatever  was  theif  rage  for  reformation,  tfaejr 
carefully  t)re8ervecl  the  ftaud  of  the  profession. 

In  all  cases  they  took  care  to  represent  govemmetit  as  a  thing 
made  up  of  mysteries,  which  only  themselves  understood  :  and 
they  hid  from  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  the  only  thing  that 
was  beneficial  to  know,  namely,  that  government  is  nothing  mor» 
than  a  national  associaiion  acting  on  theprineipleB  ofsocieiy. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  social  and  civilized 
state  of  man  is  capable  of  perfonmng  within  itself,  almost  every 
tiling  necessary  to  its  protection  and  government,  it  will  be  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  review  of  the  present  old  govern- 
ments, and  examine  whether  their  principles  and  practice  ar6 
correspondent  thereto. 


CHAPTSiR  II. 


OK   TBB   ORIGIN   OF   THE   PRESENT   OLD   GOVERNMENTS. 

It  18  impossible  that  such  governments  as  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world,  tiould  have  commenced  by  any  other  means  than  a 
total  violation  of  eveiy  principle,  sacred  and  moral.  The  ob* 
scurity  in  which  the  origin  of  all  the  present  old  governments  is 
buried,  implies  the  iniquity  and  disgrace  with  whidi  th^y  began. 
The  origin  of  th\B  present  governments  of  America  and  France 
will  ever  be  remembered,  because  it  is  honorable  to  record  it;  but 
with  respeot  to  the  rest,  even  flattery  has  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  time,  without  an  inscription. 

It  coold  have  been  no  difficult  thing  in  the  early  and  soUtary 
ages  of  the  world,  while  the  chief  employment  of  men  was  that  of 
attending  flocks  and  herds,  f<»  a  banditti  of  ruffiaas  ta  ovditun  a 
country,  and  lay  it  under  Qontribution.  Theirpower  being  thus 
established,  the  chief  of  the  band  contrived  ta  lose  the  name  of 
•robber  in  that  of  monarch ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  monarchy  and 
kings* 
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The  origin  of  the  gOYenunent  of  England,  so  &r  as  it  rebtes  to 
what  ifl  called  its  line  of  monarchy,  being  one  of  the  latest,  is 
peihaps  the  best  recorded.  The  hatred  which  the  Norman  inra- 
sion  and  tyranny  begat,  must  have  been  ^deeply  rooted  in  the 
nation,  to  have  outlived  the  contrivance  to  obliterale  k.  Thoti^ 
not  a  courtier  will  talk  of  the  curfew-beU,  not  a  village  m  Eng^ttUd 
has  forgotten  it 

Those  bands  of  robbers  having  parcelled  out  the  world,  «nd 
divided  it  into  dominions,  began,  as  is  naturally  the  casoi  to  quar- 
rel with  each  oth^r.  What  at  first  was  obtained  by  violence,  Wis 
considered  by  others  as  lawful  to  be  taken,  and  a  second  pluiir 
derer  succeeded  the  first.  They  idtemately  invaded  the  dotnin 
ions  which  each  had  assigned  to  himself,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  they  trelited  each  other  explains  the  original  character  of 
monarchy.  It  was  ruffian  torturing  ruffian.  The  conqueror 
considered  the  conquered  not  as  his  prisoner,  but  his  property. 
He  led  him  in  triumph  rattling  in  chains,  and  doomed  him,  at 
pleasure,  to  slavery  or  deStb.  As  time  obliterated  the  histoiy  of 
their  beginning,  their  successors  assumed  new  appearances,  to  cut 
off  the  entail  of  their  disgrace,  but  their  principles  and  objects 
remained  the  samOb  What  at  first  was  plunder  assumed  the 
softer  name  of  revenue  \  and  the  power  originally  usurped,  they 
affected  to  inherit 

From  such  beginning  of  governments,  ^at  could  be  expected, 
but  a  continual  system  of  war  and  extortion  ?  It  has  established 
itself  into  a  trade.  The  Vice  is  not  peculiar  to  one  more  ttian  to 
another,  but  is  the  common  principle  of  all.  There  does  not 
exist  within  such  governments  a  stamina  whereon  to  ingraft  refoiw 
mation ;  and  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  begin 
anew. 

What  scenes  of  hotter,  whiA  perfection  of  iniquity,  present  them- 
selves in  contemplating  the  character,  and  reviewing  the  histoiy 
of  euch  governments !  If  we  would  delineate  human  nature  with 
a  baseness  of  hearti  Hikd  hypocrisy  of  countenance,  that  refleetioii 
would  shudder  at  and  hum&nity  disown,  it  is  kings,  courts,  and 
cabinets,  that  most  sk  for  the  portrait  Man,  as  he  is  naturally, 
with  all  his  faults  about  him,  is  not  up  to  the  character. 

Can  we  possibly  suppose  that  if  government  had  originated  in  a 
right  principle,  and  had  not  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  wrcmg  on^ 
fliat  the  world  co«ild  have  been  in  the  wretched  and  quairelaom^ 
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««iiditionwe  have  seen  it?  What  inducemeBt  has  IhB  farmer, 
ivfaile  following  the  plough,  to  lay  aside  his  peaceful  pursuits  wad 
go  to  war  with  the  fanner  of  another  country  ?  Or  what  inducement 
has  the  manufacturer  1  What  is  dominion  to  them,  or  to  any  class 
of  men  in  a  nation  t  Does  it  add  an  acre  to  any  man^  estate, 
or  raise  its  value  1  Are  not  conquest  and  defeat  each  of  the  same 
price,  and  taxes  the  never-failing  consequence?  Though  this 
reasoning  may  he  good  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  so  to  a  .government. 
War  is  the  fero-table  of  governments,  and  nations  the  dupes  of 
the  game. 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  miserable  scene  of 
governments,  more  than  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  progress 
which  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
mertse  have  made,  beneath  such  a  long  accumulating  load  of  dis- 
commgement  and  oppression*  It  serves  to  show  that  instinct  in 
animals  does  not  act  with  stronger  impulse  than  the  principles  of 
society  and  civilization  operate  in  man.  Under  all  discourage* 
ments,  he  pursues  his  object,  and  yields  to  nothing  but  impossi* 
bilities. 


CHAPTKR  III. 

OF   TBB   OLD  AifD   NBW   STtTtMS  OP   GOVERNMENT. 

NoTBiHO  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  the  principles  on 
which  the  old  governments  began,  an^  the  CQndition  to  which 
society,  civilization  and  commerce,  are  capable  of  carrying  man- 
kind. Government,  on  the  old  system,  is  an  assumption  of  power, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the  new,  a  delegation  of 
power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.  The  former  supports 
itself  by  keeping  up  a  system  of  war ;  the  latter  promotes  a  sys- 
tem of  peace,  as  the  true  means  of  enriching  a  nation.  The  one 
encourages  national  prejudices;  the  other  promotes  universal 
society  as  the  means  of  universal  commerce.  The  one  measures 
its  prosperity  by  the  quantity  of  revenue  it  extorte ;  the  other 
proves  ite  excellence,  by  the  small  quantity  of  taxes  it  requires. 

Mr.  BttriLo  has  talked  of  old  and  new  whigs. .  If  ,he^an  amuse 
luBiself  widi  childish  names  and  distinctions,  I  ahsA  iio\.Va\«rra?^ 
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hi8  pleasvre.  It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  thai  I  a4* 
dress  daa  chapter.  I  am  already  engaged  to  the  latter  gentleman^ 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  monarchical  government;  and  as  it 
naturally  occurs  in  comparing  the  old  and  new  systems,  I  ihake 
this  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  my  observations.  I  shall 
occasionally  take  Mr.  Burke  in  my  way. 

Though  it  might  be  proved  that  the  system  of  government  now 
called  the  new^  is  the  most  ancient  in  principle  of  all  that  have 
existed,  being  founded  on  the  original  inherent  rights  of  man :  yet, 
as  tyranny  and  the  sword  have  suspended  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  for  many  centuries  past,  it  serves  better  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction to  call  it  die  new,  than  to  claim  the  right  of  calling  it  the 
old. 

The  first  general  distinction  between  those  two  systems,  isi 
that  the  one  now  called  the  old  is  hereditary ^  either  in  i^iole  or  in 
part ;  and  die  new  is  entirely  represenMive,  It  rejects  aU  he- 
reditary government: 

1st,  As  being  an  impoeition  on  mankind. 

2d,  As  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  government  i$ 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads — It  cannoibe  proved  by 
what  right  hereditary  government  could  begin  :  neither  does  there 
exist  within  the  compass  of  mortal  power,  a  right  to  establish  it. 
Man  has  no  authority  over  posterity  in  matters  of  personal  right ; 
and  therefore,  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had,  or  can  have,  a  right  to 
set  up  hereditary  government  Were  even  ourselves  to  come 
again  into  existence,  instead  of  being  succeeded  by  posterity^  we 
have  not  now  the  right  of  taking  firom  ourselves  the  rights  which 
would  then  be  ours.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  we  pretend  to 
take  them  from  others  ? 

All  hereditary  government  is  in  its  nature  tyranny.  An  herita* 
ble  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by  what  other  fanciful  nam^ 
such  things  may  be  called,  have  no  other  significant  explanation 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  inherit  a  govern- 
ment, is  to  inherit  the  people,  as  if  they  were  nocks  and  herds. 

With  respect  to  the  second  head,  that  of  being  inadequate  to  tho 
purposes  for  which  government  is  necessary,  we  have  only  id 
consider  what  government  essentially  is,  and  compare  it  with  thtf 
circumstances  to  which  hereditary  goverocnent  is  subject 
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Government  ought  to  be  a  thing  always  in  full  maturitj.  It 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  superi<»'  to  all  the  accidents 
to  which  individual  man  is  subject :  and,  therefore,  heraditaiy  sue- 
cession,  by  being  st^ject  to  them  aUf  is  the  most  irregular  and 
imperfect  of  all  the  systems  of  government. 

We  have  heard  the  rights  of  man  called  a  leveUing  system ;  but 
die  only  system  to  which  the  word  leveUing  is  truly  applicable,  is 
the  hereditary  monarchical  system.  It  is  a  system  of  mental 
levelling.  It  indiscriminately  admits  every  species  of  character 
to  the  same  authority.  Vice  ana  virtue,  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
in  short,  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  put  on  the  same  level. 
Kings  succeed  each  other,  not  as  rationals,  but  as  animals.  Can 
we  then  be  surprised  at  the  abject  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
moDarohical  countries,  when  the  government  itself  is  formed  on 
such  an  abject  levelling  system? — It  has  no  fixed  character. 
To*day  it  is  one  thing ;  and  to-morrow  it  is  something  else.  It 
changes  with  the  temper  of  every  succeeding  individual,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  each.  It  is  government  through  the 
medium  of  passions  and  accidents.  It  appears  under  all  the 
various  characters  of  childhood,  decrepitude,  dotage,  a  Jthing  at 
nurse,  in  leading  string^,  or  on  crutches.  It  reverses  the  whole- 
some order  of  nature.  It  occasioDally  puts  children  over  men, 
and  the  conceits  of  non-age  over  wisdom  and  experience.  In 
short,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  figure  of  government, 
than  hereditary  succession,  in  all  its  cases,  presents. 

Could  it  be  made  a  decree  in  nature,  or  an  edict  registered  m 
heaven,  and  man  could  know  it,  that  virtue  and  vnsdom  should 
invariably  appertain  to  hereditary  succession,  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  removed ;  but  when  we  see  that  nature  acts  as  if  she 
disowned  and  sported  with  the  hereditary  system ;  that  the  mental 
characters  of  successors,  in  all  countries,  are  below  the  average 
of  human  understanding ;  that  one  is  a  tyrant,  another  an  idiot,  a 
third  insane,  and  some  all  three  together,  it  is  impossible  to.  attach 
ocmftdence  to  it,  M^en  reason  in  man  has  power  to  act. 

It  is  not  to  the  abbe  Sieyes  that  I  need  apply  this  reasoning ; 
he  has  already  saved  me  that  trouble  by  giving  his  own  opinion  on 
the  case.  '» If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  ^*  what  is  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  hereditary  right,  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that,  in 
good  theory,  an  hereditary  transmission  of  any  power  or  office,  can 
never  accord  with  the  laws  of  true  representation.     Heiedv\ar^- 
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gfaip,  ifl|  in  this  seufle,  as  much  an  attaint  upon  principle,  as  an 
outrage  upon  society.  But  let  us,"  continues  he,  *^  refer  to  the 
history  of  all  elective  monarchies  and  principalities ;  is  there  one 
n  which  the  elective  mode  is  not  worse  than  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession ?" 

As  to  debating  on  which  is  the  worst  of  the  two,  is  admitting 
both  to  be  bad ;  and  herein  we  are  agreed.  The  preference  which 
the  abbe  has  given,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  thing  he  prefers. 
Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  is  inadmissible,  be- 
cause it  finally  amounts  to  an  accusation  of  providence,  as  if  she 
had  left  to  man  no  other  choice  with  respect  to  government,  than 
between  two  evils,  the  best  of  which  he  admits  to  be,  *^  on  aUaM 
upon  principle^  and  a$i  otUrage  upon  Boeieiy.*^ 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  all  the  evils  and  mischiefs  which 
monarchy  has  occasioned  in  the  world,  nothing  can  more  efiectu* 
ally  prove  its  uselessness  in  a  state  of  civU  gooemmenl,  than 
making  it  hereditary.  Would  we  make  any  office  hereditary  that 
required  wisdom  and  abilities  to  fill  it  ?  And  where  wisdom  and 
abilities  are  not  necessary,  such  an  office,  whatever  it  may  be,  li 
superfluous  or  insignificant 

Hereditary  succession  is  a  burlesque  upon  monarchy.  It  pots  it 
in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  by  presenting  it  as  an  ofiice  which  any 
child  or  idiot  may  fill.  It  requires  some  talents  to  be  a  common 
medianic ;  but  to  be  a  king,  requires  only  the  animal  figure  of 
man — a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  This  sort  of  superstition 
may  last  a  few  years  more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakened 
reason  and  interest  of  man. 

As  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  is  a  stickler  for  monarchy,  not  altogether 
as  a  pensioner,  if  he  is  one,  which  I  believe,  but  aa  a  political  man. 
He  has  taken  tip  a  contemptible  opinion  of  mankind,  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  taking  up  the  same  of  him.  He  considers  them  as  a  herd 
of  beings  that  must  be  governed  by  fraud,  effigy,  and  show ;  and 
an  idol  would  be  as  good  a  figure  of  monarchy  with  him,  as  a  man. 
I  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to 
America,  he  has  been  very  complimentary.  He  always  con- 
tended, at  least  in  my  hearing,  that  the  people  of  America  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  England,  or  of  any  country  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  therefore  the  imposition  of  show  was  not  necen 
sary  in  their  governments. 
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Though  the  comperison  between  hereditaqr  and  deqtive  mon- 
archy, which  the  ebbe  had  made,  is  unneeeaaary  to  the-^^aae,  be- 
cause the  reiM'esentatiire  system  rejects  hoih ;  yet  were  I  to  make 
the  comparison,  I  should  decide  contrary  to  what  he  has  done. 

The  civil  wars  which  have  originated  from  oontested  hereditary 
claims,  are  more  numerous,  and  have  been  more  dreadful,  and  of 
longer  continuance,  than  &ose  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
election.  All  the  civil  wars  in  France  aA>se  from  the  hereditary 
system  ;  they  were  either  produced  by  hereditary  claims,  or  by  the 
imperfection  of.  the  hereditary  form,  which  admits  of  regencies,  or 
monarchy  at  nurse.  With  respect  to  England,  its  history  is  full  of 
the  same  misfortunes.  The  contests  for  succession  between  the. 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  lasted  a  whole  century;  and 
odiers  of  a  similar  nature  have  Tenewed  themselves  since  that 
period.  Those  of  1715  and  174d,  were  of  the  same  kind.  Tne 
tuccession^war  for  the  crown  of  Spain  embroiled  almost  half  of 
Europe.  The  disturbances  in  Holland  are  generated  from  the^ 
kereditaryship  of  the  stadtholder.  A  government  calling  itself 
free,  with  an  hereditary  office,  is  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  pro- 
duces a  fermentation  which  endeavors  to  discharge  it 

But  I  might  go  further,  and  place  abo  foreign  wars,  of  whatever 
kmd,  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  by  adding  the  evil  of  hereditary 
succession  to  that  of  monarchy,  that  a  permanent  family  interest 
is  created,  whose  constant  objects  are  dominion  and  revenue. 
^  Poland,  though  an  elective  monarchy,  has  had  fewer  wars  than 
those  which  are  hereditary ;  and  if  is  the  only  government  that 
has  made  a  voluntary  essay,  though  but  a  small  one,  to  reform  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  defects  of  the  old*  or  he- 
reditary systems  of  government,  let  us  compare  it  wiUi  &e  new ' 
or  representative  system. 

The  representative  system  takes  society  and  civilization  for  its 
basis ;  nature,  reason,  and  experience  for  its  guide. 

Experience,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  demonstrated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  nature  in  her  distribution  of  mental 
powers*  She  gives  them  as  she  pleases.  Whatever  is  the  rule 
by  which  she,  apparently  to  us,  scatters  them  among  mankind, 
that  rule  remains  a  secret  to  man.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  hereditaryship  of  human  beauty,  as  of  wisdom. 
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Whatever  wisdom  comtitueiitljrist  it  ia  like  a  seedless  plant;  it 
may  be  reared  when  it  appears^  but  it  eannot  be  Tohintarily  pro- 
duced. There  is  always  a  sufficiency  somewhere  in  ihe  general 
mass  of  society  for  all  purposes ";  but  with  respect  to  the  parts  of 
society*  it  is  continually  changing  its  place.  It  rises  in  one  to- 
day, in  anotiier  to-morrow,  and  has  most  probably  visited  in  rota- 
tion every  family  of  the  earth,  and  again  withdrawn* 

As  this*  is  the  order  of  nature,  the  order  of  government  must 
aecessarily  follow  it,  or  government  will,  as  we  see  it  does,  de- 
generate into  ignorance.  The  hereditary  system,  therefore,  is  as 
repugnant  to  human  wisdom,  as  to  human  rights ;  and  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unjust 

As  the  republic  of  letters  brings  forward  the  best  literary  pro- 
ductions, by  giving  to  genius  a  fair  and  universal  chance ;  so  the 
representative  system  of  government  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
wisest  laws,  by  collecting  wisdom  where  it  can  be  found.  I  smile 
to  myself  when  I  contemplate  the  ridiculous  insignificance  into 
which  literature  and  all  the  sciences  would  sink,  were  they  made 
hereditary ;  and  I  carry  the  same  idea  into  governments.  An 
hereditary  governor  is  as  inconsistent  as  an  hereditary  author.  I 
know  not  whether  Homer  or  Euclid  had  sons ;  but  I  will  venture 
an  opinion,  that  if  they  had,  and  had  left  their  woiks  unfinished, 
those  sons  could  not  have  completed  them. 

Do  we  need  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  hereditary 
government,  than  is  seen  in  descendants  of  those  men,  in  any  line 
of  life,  who  once  were  famous  f  Is  there  scarcely  an  instance  in 
which  there  is  not  a  total  reverse  of  the  character  t  It  appears  as 
if  the  tide  of  mental  faculties  flowed  as  far  as  it  could  in  certain 
channels,  and  then  forsook  its  course,  and  arose  in  others.  How 
irrational  then  is  the  hereditary  system  which  establishes  channels 
of  power,  in  company  with  which  wisdom  refuses  to  flow !  By 
continuing  this  absurdity,  man  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
himself;  he  accepts,  for  a  king,  or  a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  legisla- 
tor, a  person  whom  he  would  not  elect  for  a  constable. 

It  appears  to  general  observation,  that  revolutions  create  genius 
a^d  talents ;  but  those  events  do  no  more  than  bring  them  for- 
ward. There  exists  in  man,  a  mass  of  sense  lying  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  which,  unless  something  excites  it  to  action,  will  de- 
scend with  him,  in  that  condition,  to  the  grave.  As  it  is  to  the 
advMtHge  ofMOCietj  that  the  whole  of  iU  faculties  should  be  em- 
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ployed,  the  oomtnietion  of  governmeiit  oug^t  to  be  ■ucli  m  to 
bring  forwardi  by  a  quiet  and  regular  operation,  all  that  extent  of 
capacity  which  never  fiub  to  appear  in  revolutiona. 

This  cannot  take  place  in  the  inaipid  state  of  hereditary  govern* 
ment,  not  only  because  it- prevents,  but  because  it  operates  to 
benumb.  When  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  bowed  down  by  any 
political  supentitiog  in  its  government,  such  as  hereditary  success 
sion  is,  it  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  powers  on  aU  other 
subjects  and  objects.  Hereditaty  succession  requires  the  samo 
obedience  to  ignorance,  as  to  wisdom ;  and  niien  once  the  mind 
can  bfing  itself  to  pay  this  indiscriminate  reverence,  it  desoendii 
below  the  statute  of  mental  manhood.  It  is  fit  to  be  great  only  in 
little  things.  It  acts  a  treachery  upon  itself,  and  suffocates  the 
Beasations  that  urge  to  detection. 

Though  the  ancient  governments  present,  to  us  a  miserdblo 
picture  of  the  condition  of  man,  there  is  one  which  above  aU  others 
exempts  itself  from  the  general  description.  I  mean  the  de» 
naocracy  of  the  Athenians.  We  see  more  to  admire  and  less  to 
eondemn,  in  that  great,  extraordinary  people,  than  in  any  thing 
which  history  affords. 

Mr.  Burke  ia  so  little  acquainted  with  constituent  principles 
of  government,  that  he  confounds  democracy  and  representation 
together.  Representation  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  ancient 
democracies.  In  those  the  mass  of  the  people  met  and  enacted 
laws  (grammatically  speaking)  in  the  first  person.  Simple  de» 
mocracy  was  no  other  than  the  common  hall  of  the  ancients.  It 
signifies  the/orm,  as  well  as  the  public  principle  of  the  govern* 
ment  As  these  democracies  increased  in  population,  and  the 
territory  extended,  the  simple  democratica}  form  became  unwield* 
ly  and  impiacticable ;  and  as  the  system  of  representation  was  not 
known,  the  consequence  was,  they  either  degenerated  convulsively 
into  monarchies,  or  became  absorbed  into  such  as  then  existed* 
Had  the  system  of  representation  been  &en  understood,  a^  it  now 
is,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  forms  of  govenunent« 
now  called  monarchical  or  aristocratical,  would  ever  have  taken 
place.  It  was  the  want  of  some  method  to  consolidate  the  parts 
ef  society,  after  it  became  too  populous,  and  too  extensive  for  tho 
simple  democratical  form,  uid  also  the  lax  and  solitaty  condition 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  ttat 
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sffiNrded  opportunitiea  to  tfaoM  muiatural  modee  ofgoreramflQl 
to  begiflu 

Ab  it  is  necei8ar7  to  clear  away  ^  nibbiflh  of  errom,  into 
which  the  subject  of  govemment  haa  been  thrown,  I  shall  proceed 
.to  remark  on  some  others* 

It  has  always  been  the  political  oiafl  of  courtiers  and  court 
goyernments,  to  abuse  something  wbidtk  they  called  republicanism ; 
but  what>  republicanism  was,  or  is,  they  never  attempt  to  explain. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  into  this  case* 

The  only  forms  of  govenunent  aror  die  democratical,  the  aristo- 
cratical,  the  monarchical,  and  what  is  now  called  the  representai- 
tive. 

What  is  called  a  republic^  is  not  nnyparHevlarfarm  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  wholly  characteristical  of  the  purport,  matter,  or 
object  for  which  government  ought  to  be  instituted,  and  on  which 
it  is  to  be  employed,  re9-pubUea^  the  public  affiiirs,  or  the  public 
good  ;  or,  literally  translated,  the  public  thing*  It  is  a  word  of  a 
good  original,  rrferring  to  what  ought  to  be  the  character  and 
businessof  government ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  naturally  opposed 
to  the  word  monarchy^  which  has  a  base  original  signification.  It 
means  arbitrary  power  in  an  individual  person ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  hinudff  and  not  the  reB-publiea^  is  the  object 

Every  government  diat  does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  a  re- 
public, or,  in  other  words,  that  does  not  make  the  re9'-pubHea  ite 
whole  and  sole  object,  is  not  a  good  government  Republican 
government  is  no  other  than  government  established  and  conduct- 
ed for  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  individually  as  collectively. 
It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  form,  but  it 
most  naturally  associates  with  the  representative  fotm,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for  which  a  nation  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  it 

Various  forms  of  government  have  affected  to  style  themselves 
republics.  Poland  calls  itself  a  republic,  but  is  in  fact  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  with  what  is  called  an  elective  monarchy. 
Holland  calls  itself  a  republic,  which  is  chiefly  aristocratical,  with 
an  hereditary  stadtholdership.  But  the  government  of  America, 
which  is  whoUy  on  the  system  of  representation,  is  the  only  real 
republic  in  character  and  practice,  that  now  exisfii.  Ite  govern* 
inent  haa  no  other  object  than  the  public  business  of  the  nation* 
and  Aerefore  it  is  properly  a  republic ;  and  the  Americans  have 
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tBken  care  tfaftt  tku^  and  no  otlior,  ahall  be  the  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, by  their  rejecting  every  thing  hereditary,  and  establish- 
bg  goyemment  on  the  system  of  representation  only. 

Those  who  have  said  that  a  refrablic  is  not  Wifarm  of  govern- 
ment calculated  for  countries  of  great  extent^  mistook,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Inuinesa  of  a  government,  for  a  form  of  government ; 
for  the  res-puhliaa  equally  appertains  to  every  extent  <^  territory 
and  population.  And,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  meant  any 
thing  with  respect  to/orm,  it  was  the  simple  democralical  form, 
such  as  was  the  mode  of  government  in  the  ancient  democracies, 
hi  which  there  was  no  representation.  The  case,  therefore,  is  not 
that  a  republic  cannot  be  extensive,  but  that  it  cannot  be  exten- 
idve  on  the  simple  democratic  form ;  and  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself,  What  u  the  beHfarm  ofgovwnmmifor  conduct* 
ing  the  REs-puBLicA  or  pmLio  Btmiicass  of  a  nation^  after  it 
huome$  too  extetmve  and  populom  for  the  nmple  democratkal 
form  ? 

It  cannot  be  monarchy)  because  monandiy  is  subject  to  an 
objection  of  &e  same  amount  to  which  the  demooratical  form  was 
subject 

It  is  possible  that  an  individual  may  lay  down  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples, on  which  government  shall  be  constitotioDally  established 
to  any  extent  of  territory.    This  is  no  more  than  an  operation  of 
the  mind  acting  by  its  own  powers*    But  the  practice  upon  those 
principles,  as  applying  to  the  various  and  numerous  circumstances 
of  a  nation,  its  agriculture,  manufiictares,  trade,  commerce,  &c. 
require  a  knowledge^  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  can  be  had 
only  from  the  various  parts  of  society.    It  is  ati  assemblage  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  no  one  individual  can  possess ;  and 
therefore  the  monarchical  form  is  as  much.limited«  in  useful  prac- 
tice, from  the  incompetency  of  knowledge,  as  was  the  democrat- 
ical  form,  from  the  multiplicity  of  population.     The  one  degene- 
rates, by  extensioL,  into  confusion ;  the  other  into  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  of  which  all  the  great  monarchies  are  an  evidence. 
The  monarchical  form,  therefore,  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
democralical,  because  it  has  equal  inconvenienoes. 

Much  less  could  it  when  made  hereditary.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  forms  to  preclude  knowledge.  Neither  could  the 
high  democratical  mind  have  voluntarily  yielded  itself  to  be  goy- 
emed  by  children  and  idiots,  and  ail  the  motley  insipiificaaffiift  ^ 
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character,  wUeh  attonds  audi  a  mere  aniinal  ayatem,  the  diagnoe 
and  the  reproadi  of  reaion  and  of  man* 

As  to  the  ariatocratical  f<Mrim  it  haa  the  aame  vkea  and  defecta 
with  the  monarchical!  ezc^t  that  the  chance  of  abilitiea  ia  better 
from  the  proportion  of  nomberai  hut  there  ia  atill  no  aeourttj  for 
.  tlie  right  uae  and  appHcatton  of  them.* 

Referring,  then*  to  the  original  aimple  democraeyy  it  affbrda  die 
true  data  from  which  government  on  a  krge  acale  can  begin.  It 
is  incapable  of  extenaiony  not  from  tta  principle*  but  from  the  in* 
convenience  of  ita  form ;  and  monarchj  and  ariatocracj  from  dieir 
incapacity.  Retaining,  then,  democracy  aa  the  ground,  and  re* 
jecting  the  corrupt  ayatema  of  monarchy  and  ariatocracy,  tha 
representative  ayatem  naturally  preaentaitaelf;  remedying  at  onoe 
the  defecta  of  the  aimple  democracy  aa  to  form,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  other  two  with  regard  to  knowledge. 

Simple  democrat  waa  aociety  governing  itaelf  without  the  uae 
of  secondary  meana*  By  ingrafting  representation  upon  de- 
mocracy, we  arrive  at  a  ayatem  of  government  capable  of  embra* 
cing  and  confederating  all  the  varioua  intereats  and  every  extent  ot 
territory  and  population ;  and  that  also  vrith  advantages  aa  much 
superior  to  hereditary  government,  aa  the  republic  oflettenia  to ' 
hereditary  literature. 

It  is  on  diia  ayatem  that  the  American  government  waa  founded. 
It  is  repreaentation  ingrafted  upon  democracy.  It  has  settled  the 
form  by  a  scale  parallel  in  all  caaea  to  the  extent  of  the  principle. 
Vv  hat  Athena  waa  in  mintatHre,  America  will  be  in  magnitude. 
The  one  waa  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  worid — the  other  ia  be- 
coming the  admiration  and  model  of  the  prepent  It  ia  the  eaaicat 
of  all  the  forma  of  government  to  be  underatood,  and  the  moat 
cli'^ible  in  praotioe ;  and  excludea  at  once  the  ignorance  and 
insecurity  of  the  hereditary  mode,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
simple  democracy. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  conceive  «  ayatem  of  government  capable  of 
acting  over  auch  an  extent  of  territory,  and  auch  a  circle  of  inter- 
ests, as  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  repreaentation.  FrancOt 
^reat  and  populoua  aa  it  ia,  is  but  a  spot  in  the  capaciouaneaa  of 
the  system.    It  adapCa  itaelf  to  all  poaaible  caaea.    It  ia  prefera« 
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kh  to  simple  democracy  even  in  email  tenitoriee.    Athens,  by 
lepreeentation,  would  have  euqmesed  her  own  democracy. 

That  which  is  called  goyemmenty  or  rather  that  which  we  ought 
to  eoncave  government  to  be*  is  no  more  than  some  common 
'centre,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be 
established  by  any  method  so  c^Miducive  to  the  various  interests  of 
the  community,  as  by  the  representative  systemp  It  concentratoa 
tfie  knowledge  necessaiy  to  the  mterests  of  the  parts,  and  of  the 
whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  matunity. 
It  is,  as  has  already  been  observed,  never  young,  never  old.  It  is 
sobject  neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  never  in  the  cradle 
nof  on  crutches.  It  admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knowledge 
and  power,  and  is  superior,  as  government  ou^t  always  to  be,  to 
all  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
what  is  called  monarchy. 

A  nation  is  not  a  body,  the  figure  of  vduch  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  human  body ;  but  is  like  a  body  contained  within  a  circle, 
having  a  common  centre,  in  which  every  radius  meets ;  and  that 
centre  is  formed  by  representation.  To  connect  representation 
widi  what  is  called  monarchy,  is  eccentric  government  Repre* 
sentation  is  of  itself  the  delegated  monarchy  of  a  nation,  and  can- 
not debase  itself  by  dividing  it  with  another. 

Mr.  Buiice  has  two  or  three  times  in  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
and  in  his  publications,  made  use  of  a  jingle  of  words  that  con- 
veyed no  ideas.  Speaking  of  government,  he  says,  ^'  It  is  better 
to  have  monarchy  for  its  basis,  and  republicanism  for  its  correcti  ve, 
than  republicanism  for  its  basis,  and  monarchy  for  its  corrective." 
If  he  means  that  it  is  better  to  correct  folly  with  wisdom,  than  wis- 
dom with  foUy,  I  will  no  otterwise  contend  with  him,  than  to  say, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  reject  the  folly  altogether. 

But  idiat  is  this  thing  which  Mr.  Buike  caUs  monarchy  ?  Will 
he  explain  it :  all  mankind  can  underatand  what  representation  is  ; 
and  that  it  must  necessarily  include  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
talents.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  same  qualities  on  the 
part  of  monarehy  t  Or,  when  this  monarchy  is  a  child,  where  then 
is  the  wisdom?  What  does  it  know  about  government?  Who 
flienis  the  monarohl  or  where  is  the  monarchy!  If  it  is  to  be 
performed  by  regency,  it  proves  it  to  be  a  force.  A  regency  is  a 
mock  species  of  republic,  and  the  whole  of  monarchy  deserves  no 
better  appellation.    It  is  a  thing  as  various  as  imagination  caa 
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paint  It  has  none  of  the  stable  character  that  goyemment  9a0d 
to  possess.  £very  succession  is  a  revolutiont  and  every  regency 
a  counter-reyolution.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  scene  of  perpetual 
court  cabal  and  intrigue^  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  himself  an  in^ 
stance. 

Whether  I  have  too  little  sense  to  see,  or  too  much  to  be  im* 
posed  upon :  whether  I  have  too  much  or  too  little  pride,  or  of  any 
thing  else,  I  leave  out  of  the  question ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  what 
IS  called  monarchy,  always  appears  to  me  a  silly,  contemptible 
thing.  I  compare  it  to  something  kept  behind  a  curtain,  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  fuss,  and  a  wonderful  air 
of  seeming  solemnity ;  but  when,  by  any  accident;  the  curtain 
happens  to  be  open  and  the  company  see  what  it  is^  they  burst 
mto  laughter. 

In  the  representative  system  of  government,  nothing  like  this 
can  happen.  Like  the  nation  itself,  it  possesses  a  perpetual 
stamina,  as  well  of  body  as  of  mind,  and  presents  itself  on  the  open 
theatre  of  the  world  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner.  Whatever  are 
its  excellencies  or  its  defects,  they  are  visible  to  alL  It  ezista 
not  by  fraud  and  mystery ;  it  deals  not  in  oant  and  sophistry ;  but 
inspires  a  language,  that,  passing  from  heart  to  heart,  is  felt  and 
understood. 

We  must  shut  our  eyes  against  reason,  we  must  basely  degrade 
our  understanding,  not  to  see  the  folly  of  what  is  called  monarchy. 
Nature  is  orderly  in  all  her  works ;  but  this  is  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment that  counteracts  nature.  It  turns  the  progress  of  the  human 
faculties  upside  down.  It  subjects  age  to  be  governed  by  chil- 
dren, and  wisdom  by  folly. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  system  is  always  parallel 
with  the  order  and  immutable  laws  of  nature*  and  meets  the 
reason  of  man  in  every  part     For  example :  , 

In  the  American  federal  government,  more  power  is  delegated 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  than  to  any  other  individual 
member  of  congress.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  elected  to  this 
office  under  the  age  of  thvty-iive  years.  By  this  time  the  judg- 
ment of  man  becomes  maturedv  and  he  has  lived  long  enou^  to 
become  acquainted  with  men  and  things,  and  the  country  with 
him.  But  on  the  monarchical  plan  (exclusive  of  the  numerous 
chances  there  are  against  every  man  bora  into  the  world,  of 
drawing  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  human  fiu^ulties,)  the  next  19 


•ueceMioa,  wlmever  he  may  be,  k  p^iat  die  httul  of  a  nation 
and  of  a  govenunent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yean.  Does  this 
appear  like  an  act  of  wiadom  1  Is  it  oonaisteot  with  the  proper  dig- 
nity and  the  manly,  character  of  a  nation  ?  Where  is  the.propriety 
of  calling  such  a  lad  the  father  of  the  people  ? — ^In  all  other  cases, 
a  person  is  a  minor  until  the  age  of  twenty^one  years.  Before 
this  period  he  is  not  trusted  with  the  management  of  an  acre  of 
land,  or  with  the  heritable  property  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  an  herd 
of  swine ;  but  wonderful  to  tell!  he  may  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  he  trusted  with  a  nation* 

That  monarchy  is  all  a  bubble,  a  mere  court  artifice  to  procure 
money,  is  evident  (at  least  to  me,)  in  eveiy  character  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  on  the  rational 
system  of  representative  government,  to  make  out  a  bill  of  e3(pen« 
«es  to  such  an  eaormoua  amount  as  this  deception  admits.  Gov- 
amment  is  not  of  itself  a  very  chaigeable  institution.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  federal  government  of  America,  founded,  as  I  have 
already  said,  on  the  system  of  representation,  anct  extending  over 
a  country  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  is  but  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

I  presume  that  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  compare  the 
character  of  any  of  the  ki^gs  of  Europe,  with  that  of  general 
Washington.  Yet,  in  France,  and  also  in  England,  the  expense 
of  the  civil  list  only,  for  the  support  of  one  man,  is  eight  times 
greater  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  federal  government  of 
America.  To  assign  a  reason  for  this  appears  almost  impossible. 
The  generality  of  people  in  Ameiica,  eepecially  the  poor,  are 
more  able  to  pay  taxes,  than  the  generality  of  people  either  in 
France  or  England*  • 

But  the  case  is,  that  the  vepceaentalive  qFBtem  difiuaes  such  a 
body  of  knowledge  throughout  the  nation,  on  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment, as  to  explode  ignorance  and  preclude  imposition.  The 
craft  of  courts  cannot  be  acted  on  thai  ground.  There  is  no 
place  for  mystery ;  no  where  £br  it  to  begin.  Those  who  are 
not  in  the  representalion,  know  aa  much  of  the  nature  of  busi- 
ness as  those  who  are.  Aa  a&ctation  cS  myaterious  importance 
would  there  be  scouted.  Nations  can  have  no  aecreta;  and  the 
secrets  of  courts,  like  thooe  of  individual0«  are  always  their 
defects. 
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In  tho  representative  ejretem,  die  reeaen  fbr  efeij  Aiog  mmt 
publiclj  appear:  Evety  man  is  a  proprietor  in  govemmenty  and 
considers  it  a  necessaiy  part  of  his  Imsiness  to  understand.  It 
concerns  his  mterest  beeause  it  aflfects  Us  propertf.  He  ex- 
amines the  cost,  and  compares  it  wi(h  the  adyantages;  and  above 
all,  he  does  not  adopt  the  slavish  custom  of  fi^owing  wiiat  in 
•ther  governments  are  called  leaden* 

It  can  only  be  by  blinding  the  imderstanding  of  man,  and 
Baaking  him  beUeve  tiiat  government  is  some  wonderful  mysteri- 
ous tiiingi  that  excessive  revenues  are  obtained.  Monarchy  is 
well  calculated  to  ensure  this  end.  It  is  the  popeiy  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  thing  kept  up  to  amuse  the  ignoiant,  and  quiet  them  into 
paying  taxes. 

The  government  of  a  free  country,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
In  the  persons,  but  m  the  laws.  The  enacting  of  those  requires 
no  great  expense ;  and  when  they  are  administered,  the  whole  of 
civil  government  is  performed — ^die  rest  is  all  court  contrivance. 


CHAPTSR  IT. 


on  CONSTITUTIONS. 


\t* 


TiiAT  men  mean  distinct  and  aeparato  things  when  they 
talk  of  constitotions  and  of  govemraeote,  is  evident  f  or,  why  are 
those  terms  distinctly  and  separately  used  t  A  constitotion  is  not 
the  act  of  a  government,  but  of  a  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment; and  government  without  a  constkotioB,  is  power  without  a 
right 

All  power  exercised  over  a  natm  must  have  some  beginning. 
It  must  be  either  delegated,  or  assumed.  There  are  no  other 
sources.  AD  delegated  power  is  trust,  and  all  assumed  power 
is  usurpation.  Time  does  not  aker  the  nature  and  quality  of  either. 

In  viewing  tiiis  subject,  the  case  and  cireamsCanoes  of  America 
present  themselves  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  wodd ;  and  our  in- 
quiry into  die  origin  of  government  is  shortened,  by  referring  to 
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Hio  facts  diat  bave  arisen  in  our  day.  We  have  no  ocoasbn  to 
roam  for  information  into  the  obsbura  field  of  antiquitj*  nor 
hazard  oiinelyes  upon  conjecture.  We  are  broa^  at  once  to 
the  point  of  seeing  goyemment  begin»  as  if  we  had  lived  in  tbe 
beginning  of  time.  Tbe  real  volumet  not  of  Ustoiyi  but  of  ftcts* 
is  directly  before  us,  unmutilaied  by  contrivancei  or  tbe  errern  of 
tradition. 

I  will  here  concisely  state  the  commencement  of  tbe  American 
constitutions ;  by  which  tbe  diflbrence  between  constittttions  and 
governments  will  sufficiently  appear* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  tbe  readeri  that  the  United 
States  of  America  consist  of  thirteen  states*  each  of  which  es- 
tablished a  government  for  itself«  after  the  declaration  of  indepen* 
dence,  of  the  fourth  of  July  1776.  Each  state  acted  ind^MO- 
dently  of  tbe  rest,  in  forming  its  govenunent ;  but  the  same 
general  principle  pervades  the  whole.  WIran  the  several  state 
governments  were  formed,  they  proceeded  to  form  the  federal 
government,  that  acts  over  tbe  whole  in  all  matteis  which  concern 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  or  which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
several  states  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  nations.  I  will 
begin  with  giving  an  instance  (rom  one  of  the  state  governments 
(that  of  Pennqrlvania}  and  then  proceed  to  the  federal  govern^ 
ment 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania*  tbeug|i  nearly  of  the  same  extent  of 
territory  wit&  England,  was  then  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Each  of  those  counties  had  elected  a  committee  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  dispute  with  tbe  English  government ;  and  as  die  city 
of  PhiladelphfaH  which  else  bad  its  committesiiwaB  the  most  central 
for  intelligence,  it  became  tbe  oentse  of  C9mmunication  to  tbe 
several  county  committees.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  formation  of  a  government^  the  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia proposed  a  conference  of  all  the  county  committees,  to  be 
held  in  that  city,  and  which  metthe  ktter  end  of  July,  1776. 

Though  these  cemmitteee  had  been  elected  by  tbe  people,  they 
were  not  elected  expreasly  for  tbe  purpose,  nor  invested  with  tbe 
authority  of  forming  a  constitution :  and  as  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  American  idea  of  rights,  assume  such  a  powert 
they  could  only  confer  upon  the  matlsr»  and  put  it  into  a  train  of 
operation.  The  conferees,  thereforo  did  no  more  than  state  tho 
case  and  recommend  to  tbe  several  counties  to  elect  six  t«pKp 
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sentetiviM  for  each  coanty,  to  meet  tn  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
with  powers  to  Fonn  a  conatitutioa  and  propose  it  for  public  con- 
sideration. 

This  eoffyention,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president, 
having  met  and  deliberated,  and  agreed  upon  a  constitution,  they 
next  ordered  it  to  be  published,  not  as  a  tiling  established,  but  for 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  people,  their  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion, and  then  adjourned  to  a  stated  time.  Yfhen  the  time  of 
adjournment  was  expired,  the  convention  re-assembled ;  and  as 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  approbation  of  it  was  then 
known,  the  constitution  was  signed,  sealed,  and  proclaimed  on 
the  auiharUy  of  the  people^  and  the  original  instrument  deposited 
as  a  public  record.  The  convention  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
general  election  of  tiie  representatives  who  were  to  compose  the 
government,  and  the  time  it  should  commence ;  and  having  done 
this,  they  dissolved,  and  returned  to  their  several  homes  and  occu- 
pations. 

In  this  constitution  were  laid  down,  firftt,  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Then  fbUowed  the  form  which  the  government  should  have,  and 
the  powers  it  should  possess — the  audiority  of  courts  of  judicature 
and  of  juries — ^the  manner  in  which  elections  should  be  conduct- 
ed, and  the  proportion  of  representatives  to  the  number  of 
electors — the  time  which  each  succeeding  assembly  should  con- 
tinue, which  was  one  year — ^tfae  mode  of  levying,  and  of  account- 
ing for  the  expenditure,  of  public  mon^ — of  appointing  public 
officers,  etc. 

No  article  of  this  constitution  could  be  altered  or  infringed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  government  that  was  to  ensue.  It  was  to 
that  government  a  law.  But  as  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
preclude  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  in  order  also  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  errors,  if  any  should  be  found,  and  to  pre- 
serve an  unison  of  government  with  the  circumstances  of  the  state 
at  all  times,  the  constitution  provided,  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  seven  yean,  a  convention  should  be  elected ;  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  revising  the  constitution,  and  making  alterations, 
additions,  or  aboUti<Mis  therein,  if  any  such  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary. 

Here  we  see  a  regohr  process — a  government  issuing  out  of  a 
constitution,  formed  by  the  people  in  their  original  character  ;attd 
that  conrtitution,  serving,  not  only  as  an  authority,  but  as  a  law  of 
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Control  to  the  government.  It  was  the  poKtieal  bible  of  the  ttite. 
Bctreelj  a  fanuljr  was  without  it  Every  member  of  Ifae  gov« 
ermnent  had  a  copy ;  and  nothing  was  more  eommoBt  when  any 
debate  arose  on  the  principle  of  a  bill,  or  oa  the  extent  of  any 
species  of  authority,  than  for  the  members  to  take  ilbe  printed 
constitution  out  of  their  pocket,  and  reed  the  ehapler  with  wUch 
such  matter  in  debate  was  connected. 

Having  thus  given  an  instance  from  one  of  the  statesy  I  will 
show  the  proceedings  by  which  the  federal  constitiition  of  tfie 
United  States  arose  and  was  formed. 

Congress,  at  its  two  first  meetings,  in  September  1774,  and 
May  1775,  was  nothing  more  than  a  deputation  from  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  provinces,  afterwards  states ;  and  had  no 
other  authority  than  what  arose  from  common  eoneentf  and  the 
necessity  of  its  acting  as  a  public  body.  In  every  thing  which 
related  to  the  mtern&l  affairs  of  America,  congrees  went  no  ftur- 
ther  than.'  to  issue  recommendations,  to  the  several  provincial 
assemblies,  who  at  discretion  adopted  them  or  not  Nothing  on 
the  part  of  congress  was  compulsive ;  yet,  in  this  situation,  it  was 
more  faithfully  and  affectionately  obeyed,  than  was  any  govern- 
ment in  Europe.  .  This  instance,  like  that  of  the  national  assem- 
bly of  France,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  strength  of  government 
does  not  consist  in  any  thing  within  itself,  but  in  the  attachment 
of  a  nation,  and  the  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  sapporting  it 
When  this  is  lost,  government  is  but  a  child  in  power ;  and  though, 
like  the  old  government  of  France,  it  may  harass  individuals  for  a 
while,  it  but  facilitates  its  own  fall. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  became  consistent 
with  the  principle  on  which  representative  government  is  founded, 
that  the  authority  of  congress  should  be  defined  and  established. 
Whether  that  authority  should  be  more  or  less  than  congress  then 
discretionately  exercised,  was  not  then  the  questioik  It  was 
merely  the  rectitude  of  the  measure. 

For  this  purpose  the  act,  called  the  act  of  confederation  (which 
was  a  sortof  imperfect  federal  constitution)  was  proposed,  and, 
afler  long  deliberation,  was  concluded  in  the  year  1781.  It  was 
not  the  act  of  congress,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government  that  a  body  should  give  power 
to  itself.  Congress  first  informed  the  several  states  of  the  powers 
which  it  conceived  were  necessary  to  be  invested  in  Ae  ubmii^V^ 
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enaUe  it  to  potfonntfae  duties  and  senrieei  required  fiom  it ;  end 
the  states  eevenlly  agreed  with  each  other,  and  conoeotrated  in 
congress  those  powenk 

It  maj  not  be  improper  to  observe,  diat  m  both  diose  instances 
(the  one  ai  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  of  the  United  States)  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  idea  of  a  compact  between  the  people  on 
one  side,  and  the  government  on  the  other.  The  compact  was 
that  of  the  people  witii  each  other,  to  produce  and  constitute 
a  govenunent  To  suppose  that  any  government  can  be  a  par^ 
in  a  compact  with  the  whole  people,  is  to  suppose  it  to  have  exis- 
tence  before  it  can  have  a  ri^t  to  exist  The  only  instance  in 
which /a  compact  can  take  place  between  the  people  and  those 
who  exercise  the  government,  is,  tiiat  the  people  shall  pay  them, 
while  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Government  is  not  a  trade  which  any  man  or  body  of  men  has 
a  right  to  set  up  and  exercise  for  his  own  emolument,  but  is  alto- 
gether a  trust,  in  ri^  of  those  by  whom  that  trust  is  delegated, 
and  by  whom  it  is  always  resumable.  Ithas  of  itself  no  rights ; 
they  are  altogether  duties. 

Having  thus  given  two  instances  of  the  original  formation  of 
a  constitution,  I  will  show  the  nianner  in  which  both  have  been 
changed  since  their  first  establishment 

The  powers  vested  in  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  by 
the  state  constitutions,  were  found,  upon  experience,  to  be  too 
great ;  koA  those  vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  too  little.  The  defect  was  not  in  the  principle,  but 
in  the  distribution  of  power. 

Numerous  publications,  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  newspapers, 
appeared  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  new-modelling  the 
federal  government  After  some  time  of  public  discussion,  car* 
ried  on  through  the  channel  of  the  press,  and  in  conversations,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  experiencing  some  inconvenience  with  respect  to 
commerce,  proposed  holding  a  continental  conference ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  a  deputation  from  five  or  six  of  the  state  assem« 
blies  met  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  in  1786.  This  meeting,  not 
conceiving  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  go  into  the  business  of  a 
reform,  did  no  more  than  state  their  general  opinions  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  measure,  and  recommend  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
states  should  be  held  the  year  following.         % 
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This  eonventioii  met  at  Flulade^pliia,  in  Maj  ITST*  of  m^kh 
gsoanl  Waahington  was  elected  preeideiit  He  waa  not  at  that 
time  connected  wiA  any  of  the  ftate  govenmientSt  or  with  con- 
groM  He  deliTered  up  hie  comnuMion  when  die  war  ended,  and 
siace  dien  had  lived  a  private  citiaen. 

The  convention  went  deeply  into  all  the  aohjectB ;  and  having, 
after  a  variety  of  debate  and  investigation,  agreed  among  them 
selves  upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  constitution,  the  next 
question  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it  authority  and  practice. 

For  this  purpose,  thej  did  not,  like  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  send 
for  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  a  Crerman  elector ;  but  thej  referred 
die  whole  matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  country. 

They  first  directed  diat  the  proposed  constitution  should  be 
published.  Second,  that  each  state  should  elect  a  convention  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  of  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  approbation  and 
ratification  of  any  nine  states  should  be  given,  that  those  states 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  thev  proportion  of  members  to 
the  new  federal  government ;  and  that  the  operation  of  it  should 
flien  begin,  and  the  former  federal  government  cease. 

The  severtd  states  proceeded  accordingly  to  elect  their  conven- 
tions ;  some  of  those  conventions  ratified  the  constitution  by 
very  large  mqorities,  and  two  or  three  unanimously.  In  others, 
diere  were  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,  which  met  at  Boston,  the  majority  was  not 
above  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  about  three  hundred  members ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  representadve  government,  that  it  quietly 
decides  all  matters  by  majority.  After  the  debate  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  was  closed,  and  the  vote  taken,  the  objecting 
members  rose  and  declared,  <<  Thai  though  they  had  argued  and 
voted  against  tl,  beemue  certain  parte  appeared  to  themin  a  differ- 
ent Kght  to  what  ikey  appeared  to  other  members ;  yet^  as  the  vote 
had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  consHtvOion  as  proposed^  they 
t&otfU  gite  it  the  same  praetieal  support  as  if  they  had  voted 
foriL*" 

As  soon  as  nine  states  had  coacunred,  (and  the  rest  followed  in 
die  order  their  conveationa  were  elected,)  the  old  fabric  of  the 
federal  government  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  erected,  of 
which  general  Washington  is  president  In  this  place  I  cannot 
\b\p  remarking,  that  the  ^character  and  services  of  this  genderoan 
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^re  mfieitiit  to  put  all  tbose  inen  called  kings  to  abaiyie.  Wbil« 
they  are  receifing  from  the  sweat  and  labors  of  mankind,  a  prodi* 
gality  of  pajy  to  which  neither  their  abilities  nor  their  services  can 
entitle  tfaemt  he  is  rendering  every  service  in  his  power,  and 
refusing  every  pecuniaiy  reward.  He  accepted  no  pay  as 
commander-in-chief;  he  accepts  none  as  president  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  new  federal  constitution  was  established,  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  conceiving  that  some  parts  of  its  own  constitution 
required  to  be  altered,  elected  a  convention  for  that  purpose.  The 
proposed  alterations  were  published,  and  the  people  concurring 
therein,  they  were  established. 

In  forming  those  constitutions,  or  in  altering  them,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  took  place.  The  ordinary  course  of  things  was 
not  interrupted,  and  the  advantages  have  been  much.  It  is  al- 
ways the  interest  of  a  far  greater  number  of  people  in  a  nation  to 
have  things  right,  than  to  let  them  remain  wrong ;  and  when  pub- 
lic matters  are  open  to  debate,  and^the  public  judgment  free,  it 
will  not  decide  wrong,  unless  it  decides  too  hastily. 

In  the  two  instances  of  changing  the  constitutions,  the  govern- 
ment then  in  being  were  not  actors  either  way.  Government  has  no 
right  to  make  itself  a  party  in  any  debate  respecting  the  principles 
or  modes  of  forming,  or  of  changing  constitutions.  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  that 
constitations,  and  the  governments  issuing  from  them,  are  es- 
tablished. In  all  those  matters,  the  right  of  judging  and  acting 
are  in  those  who  pay,  and  not  in  those  who  receive. 

A  constitution  is  the  property  of  a  nation,  and  not  of  those  who 
exercise  the  government.  All  the  constitutions  of  America  are 
declared  to  be  established  on  the  authority  of  the  people.  In 
France,  the  word  nation  is  used  instead  of  the  people ;  but  in 
both  cases,  a  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  the  government, 
and  always  distinct  therefrom. 

In  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  every  thing  has  a 
constitution,  except  the  nation.  Every'  society  and  association 
that  is  established,  first  agreed  upon  a  number  of  original  articles, 
digested  into  form,  which  are  its  constitution.  It  then  appointed 
its  officers,  whose  powers  and  authorities  aro  described  in  that 
constitution,  and  the  government  of  that  ^ciety  then  commenced. 
Those  officers,  hy  whatever  name  they  are   called,  have    no 
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auAority  to  add  to,  alter,  or  abridge  the  original  articles.     It  is 
only  to  the  constituting  power  that  this  right  belongs. 

From  the  want  of  understanding  the  difference  between  a  con- 
stitution and  a  govemment,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  writers  of  his 
description,  have  alwajrs  bewildered  themselves.  Thej  could  not 
but  perceive,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  controlling  power 
somewhere,  and  they  placed  this  power  in  the  discretion  of  the* 
persons  exercising  the  govemment,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a  con- 
stitution formed  by  the  nation.  When  it  is  in  a  constitution,  it  has 
the  nation  for  its  support,  and  the  natural  and  the  political  con- 
trolling powers  are  together.  The  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
governments,  control  men  only  as  individuals,  but  the  nation^ 
dux>ugh  its  constitution,  controls  the  whole  govemment,  and  has  a 
natural  ability  so  to  do.  The  final  controlling  power,  therefore, 
and  the  original  constituting  power,  are  one  and  the  same  power. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  advanced  such  a  position  in  any 
country  where  there  was  a  constitution ;  and  he  is  himself  an 
evidence  Uiat  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists  in  England. 
But  it  may  be  put  as  a  question,  not  improper  to  be  investigated, 
that  if  a  constitution  does  pot  exist,  how  c&nie  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence so  generally  established  ? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a 
constitutioa  in  both  its  cases :  1st,  as  creating  a  govemment  and 
giving  it  its  powers :  2d,  as  regulating  and  restraining  the  powers 
so  given. 

If  we  begin  with  William  of  Normiindy,  we  find  that  the  govem- 
ment of  England  was  originally  a  tyranny,  founded  on  an  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  country.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
then  appear  that  the  exertion  of  the  nation,  at  different  periods,  to 
abate  that  tyraimy,  an4  render  it  less  intolerable,  has  been  credited 
ibr  a  con8titi||iiin, 

Magna  Gharta,  as  it  was  called,  (it  is  how  like  an  almanac  of 
the  same  date,)  was  no  more  than  compelling  the  government  to 
renounce  a  part  of  its  assumptions.  It  did  not  create  and  give 
powers  to  govemment  in  the  maimer  a  constitution  does ;  but 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  the  nature  of  a  re-conquest,  and  not  of  a 
constitution ;  for,  could  the  nation  have  totally  expelled  the  usur- 
pation, as  France  has  done  its^  despotism,  i^  would  then  have  had 
a  constitutiim  to  form. 

*  VOL.  II  *4  . 
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The  history  of  the  EdwBids  and  the  Hettiei«aDd  up  to  the 
eommencement  ot  the  StuartB,  eshibits  m  msaj  ioBtaoices  of 
tpnnnj  83  coiul  be  acted  within  the  hoiits  to  which  the  natioii 
had  restricted  it.  The  Stuarts  endeavored  to  pass  those  limitSv 
and  their  fato  is  well  known.  In  all  those  instances  we  see  no- 
thing of  a  constitution,  but  only  of  restncttons  (m  assumed 
power. 

After  thisf  another  Wiltiam,  descended  ftom  the  same  stocky 
and  claiming  from  the  same  origin,  gained  possession ;  and  of  the 
two  evib,  James  and  William,  the  nation  preferred  what  it  thought 
the  least ;  since,  from  the  circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The 
act,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into  view.  What  is  it 
but  a  bargain,  which  the  parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
other,  to  divide  power,  profit,  and  privileges  t  Tou  shall  have  so 
much,  and  I  will  have  the  rest ;  and  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it 
said,  for  your  share,  tou  shaU  fiaoe  the  right  ofpetitiomng.  This 
being  the  case,  the  bill  of  rights  is  m9re  properly  a  bill  of  wrongs, 
and  of  insult.  As  to  what  is  called  the  convention-pailiament,  it 
was  a  thing  that  made  itself,  and  then  made  the  authority  by  wfaidi 
it  acted.  A  few  persons  got  toge^r,  and  called  themselves  by 
that  name.  Several  of  them  had  never  been  elected,  and  none  of 
them  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  time  of  William,  a  species  of  government  arose» 
issuing  out  of  this  coalition  bUl  of  rights ;  and  more  so,  since  the 
corruption  introduced  at  the  Hanover  succession,  by  the  agency 
of  Walpole :  that  can  be  described  by  no  odier  name  than  a  des- 
potic legislation.  Though  the  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  whole  has  no  bounds;  and  the  only  right  it  acknowledges  out 
of  itself,  is  the  right  of  petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitii* 
tion  that  either  gives  or  restrains  power  t 

It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective,  that 
makes  it  less  a  despotism,  if  the  persons  so  elected,  possess  after- 
wards, as  a  parliament,  unlimited  powers.  Election,  in  this  case» 
becomes  separated  from  representation,  and  the  candidates  are 
candidates  for  despotism. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  nation,  reaaonmg  on  its  own  rightsv 
would  have  thought  of  oallmg  those  things  a  camtikUion^  if  the  cry. 
of  constitution  had  not  been  set  up  by  the  government.  It  baa 
got  into  circulation  like  the  words  bore,  and  fiMS,  by  being  chalk- 
ed up  in  speeches  of  parliament*  as  those  words  were  on  winduv^ 
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rinittera  and  door  posts;  Imt  whatever  the  con^tution  may  be  in 
other  respects,  it  has  uodonbtedly  been  the  tno»i  productive  mo- 
ckintfor  iaxatkm  that  woi  ever  invented.  The  taxes  in  France, 
under  the  new  constittttion,  are  not  quite  thirteen  shillings  per 
head,*  and  the  taxes  *in  Englaikl,  under  what  is  called  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  are  ibrty-eigfat  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head, 
men,  wooaen,  and  children,  amonnting  to  nearly  seventeen  millions 
steriing,  besides  the  expense  of  collection,  which  is  upwards  of  a 
million  more. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  whole  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  executed  by  the  people  of  eveiy  town  and  county,  by 
means  of  parish  officers,  magbtrates,  quarterly  sessions,  j«iries, 
and  assize,  without  any  trouble  to  what  is  called  government,  or 
any  other  expense  to  the  revenue  than  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it 
is  astonishing  how  such  a  mass  of  taxes  can  be  employed.  Not 
even  the  internal  defence  of  tiie  couotry  is  paid  out  of  tiie  revenue. 
On  all  occasions,  whether  real  or  contrived,  recourse  is  continn- 
afly  had  to  new  loans  and  to  new  taxes.  No  wonder,  then,  thsft 
a  machine  of  government  so  advantageous  to  the  advocates  of  a 
court,  should  be  so  triumphantly  extoHed !  No  wonder  ttiat  St. 
James's  or  St  Stephen's  should  echo  with  the  continual  cry  of 
constitution !  No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  should  be 
reprobated,  and  flie  irei-fubliea  treated  with  reproach !  The  red 
hooh  of  England,  like  tte  red  bode  of  France,  will  explain  tfa^ 
reason.f 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  turn  a  thought  or  two  to  Mr. 
Burke.    I  ask  his  pardon  for  neglecting  him  so  long. 

**  America,"  says  he,  (in  his  speech  on  the  Canada  constitution 
bill,)  **  never  dreamed  of  miA  absurd  doctrine  ift  the  Rights /of 
Man.*' 

*  The  whole  amount  of  the  wimeiBWMl  taxee  of  France,  for  the  present  year,  lb 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs,  which  is  twelve  millions  and  a  half  sterling ; 
and  the  incidental  taxes  aie  eetimated  at  three  millions,  making  in  the  whole 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half;  which  among  twenty-four  millions  of  people*  is 
Hot  quite  thirty  shillings  per  head.  France  has  lessened  her  taxes  since  the 
revolution,  neorlT  nine  millions  atorlioe  annually.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
city  of  Paris  paia  a  duty  of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  broueht 
into  the  city.  This  tax  was  collected  at  the  city  gates.  It  was  taken  off  on 
tlie  fiiflt  of  W  May,  and  the  gates  taken  down. 

t  What  was  called  the  lhr$  roiigc,  or  the  red  book,  in  France,  was  not  es» 
actly  similar  to  the  court  calendar  in  England ;  but  it  suflkriently  showed 
how  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  were  lavished. 
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Mr.  Burice  is  fioch  a  bold  firesiiiEer,  and  advances  his 
tions  and  premises  with  such  a  deficiency  of  jadgment^  that,  with- 
out troubling  ourselves  about  principles  of  jMosophj  or  politics, 
.  the  mere  logical  oondusioas  thej  produce,  are  ridiculous.     For 
instance :  • 

If  govemram&ts,  as  Mr.  Bvrke  ass^its,  are  not  founded  on  the 
the  rights  of  nhan^  and  are  founded  on  any  righiM  at  all,  they  con- 
.sequently  must  be  founded  on  the  rights  of  someiAtn^  that  is  not 
man.    What,  then,  is  that  something  1 

Generally  speaking,  we  know  of  no  other  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  earth  than  man  and  beast ;  and  in  all  cases,  wherd  only  two 
things  ofier  themselves,  and  one  must  be  admitted,  a  negation 
proved  on  any  one,  amounts  to  an  afiinnative  on  the  other ;  and 
•therefbre,.Mr.  Burke^  by  proving  against  the  righis  of  man^  proves 
inbehalf  of  the  beast ;  and  consequently^,  proves  that  government  is 
a  beast:  and  as  difficult  things  sometimes  explain  each  othler,  we 
now  see  the  origin  of  keeping  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower ;  for  they 
certainly  can  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
government.  They  are  in  the  place  of  a  constitution.  O  !  John 
Bull,  what  honors  thou  hast  lost  by  not  being  a  wild  beast  Thou 
xnightest,  on  Mr.  Burice's  system^  have  been  in  the  Tower  for 
life. 

If  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  have  not  weight  enou|^  to  keep  one 
serious,  the  fauk  is  less  mine  than  his ;  and  as  I  am  willing  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  hc^ 
Mr.  Burke  will  also  mal^e  his  for  giving  the  cause. 

Having  thus  paid  Mr.  Burke  the  comf^iment  of  remembering 
him,  I  return  to  the  subject. 

From  the  want  of  a  constitution  in  EngUnd,  to  restrain  and 
regulate  the  wild  impulse  of  power,  niany  of  the  laws  are  imBitional 
and  tyrannical^  and  the  administration  of -them  vague  and  prob- 
lematical. 

The  attondoA  Of  the  government  of  England  (for  I  rather 
choose  to  caH  it  by  IQiis  name,  than  the  English  government)  ap- 
pears, since  its  political  connexion  with  G'ehnany,  to  have  been 
so  completely  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
means  of  raising  taxes,  that  it  seems  to  exist  for  no  other  purposes. 
Domestic  concerns  are  neglected  (  and,  wiA  respect  to  regulai 

w,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing. 
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Almost  eveiy  case  must  bow  be  detormided  by  some  prece- 
dentf  be  that  precedeat  good  or  bad»  or  whether  it  properij  iq>plie8 
or  not;  and  the  practice  has  become  so  general,  as  to  suggest  a 
suspicion,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  deeper  poiacj  (hsa  at  first  sight 
appears. 

Since  the  revolution  of  America,  and  mere  so  since  fliat  ot 
France,  this  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  {Hrecedents,  dmwa  from 
times  and  circumstances  antecedent  t<>  those  e^nts^  has  been  the 
studied  practice  of  the  £nglirii  goyemnmnt.  The  generality  ot 
those  precedents  are  founded  on  principles  and  opimons  the  re- 
yerse  of  what  thsj  ought  to  be;  and  the  gieater  distance  of  time 
thej  are  drawn  from,  the  more  they  aie  to  be  suspected*  But  by 
associating  those  precedents  with  a.  superstitious  revMence  for 
ancient  things,  as  monks  show  relics  and  call  them  holy,  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  deceiyed  into  the  desigOp  Governments 
now  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  awaken  a  single  reflection  in 
roan.  They  are  sofUy  leading  him  to  the  sqpuichre  of  precedentSt 
todeaden.his  faculties  and  cidl  his  attention  from  the  scene  of 
reyolutions.  They  feel  that  he  is  arriving  at  knowledge  faster 
than  they  wish,  and  their  poli(^  of  precedents  is  the  barometer  of 
their  fears.  This  political  popery,  like  the  ecclesiastical  popery 
of  old,  has  had  its  day^  and  Lb  hastening  to  its  exit  The  ragged 
relic  and  the  antiquated  precedent,  the  monk  and  the  monarch, 
will  moulder  together. 

Government  by  precedent,  without  any  regard  to  the  principle 
of  the  precedent,  ib  one  of  the  vilest  systems  that  can  be  set  up. 
In  numerous  instances*  the  precedent  oif ght  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  not  as  an  example,  and  requires  to  be  shunned  instead  of 
imitated ;  but  instead  of  this,|)recedents  are  taken  in  the  lump  and 
put  at  once  for  constitution  and  for  law. 

Either  the  doctrine  of  precedent  is  policy  to  keep  a  man  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  a  practical  coi^ssion  that  wisdom  de- 
generates in  governments  as  govemmentB  increase  in  age,  and  can  . 
only  hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  cilitches  of  precedents.  How 
is  it  that  the  saiiie  persons  who  would  proudly  be  thought  wiser 
than  their  predecessors,  appear  at  the  same  time  only  as  the  ^osts 
of  departed  wisdom  1  How  stnngely  is  antiquity  treated !  To 
answer  some  purposes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  times  of  darkness 
and  Ignorance,  and  to  answer  othera  it  is  put  for  the  K^t  of  the 
worid. 
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If  the  doetrine  of  precedents  b  to  be  fetlowed,  the  expenses  of 
goverameiit  need  not  cootiDae  the  same.  Why  pay  men  extrava- 
gantly 'Who  have  but  IMe  to  do  t  If  every  thing  that  can  happen 
is  abeady  la  precedent,  legislation  is  at  an  end,  and  precedent,  hke 
a  dictionary,  determines  every  case.  Either,  therefore,  govern*^ 
ment  has  arrived  at  its  dotage,  and  requires  to  be  renovated,  or  all 
the  occasions  for  exercising  its  wisdom  have  occurred. 

We  now  see  aH  over  Etihype,  and  particulariy  in  England,  die 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  nation  looking  one  way,  and  a  govern- 
ment the  other ;  the  ode  (brwaid,  and  the  other  backward.  If 
governments  are  to  go  on  by  precedent,  whfle  nations  go  on  by 
improvement,  Ihey  most  at  last  come  to  a  final  separation,  and  the 
sooner,  and  the  more  civilly  they  determine  this  point,  the  better  it 
yriW  be  for  them.* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  constitutions  generally,  as  things  dis- 
tinct from  actual  governments,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  parts 
of  which  a  constitution  is  composed. 

Opinions  dii!^  more  on  tiiis  subject,  tfian  with  respect  to  the 
whole.    That  a  nation  ou^t  to  have  a  constitution,  as  a  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  its  government,  is  a  simple  question  in  which  all 
men,  not  directly  courtiers,  will  agree.    It  is  only  on  ttie  compo 
nent  parts  that  questions  and  opinions  multiply. 

But  this  difficulty,  like  every  other,  will  diminish  when  put  into 
a  train  of  being  rightly  understood. 

The  first  thing  is,  Aat  a  nation  has  a  right  to  estaiblish  aconsti- 
tution. 

Whether  h  elercises  this  right  in  die  most  judicious  manner  at 
first,  is  quite  another  case.  It  exercises  it  agreeably  to  the  judg- 
ment it  possesses;  and  by  continuing  to  do  so,  all  errors  will  at 
last  be  exploded. 

When  this  right  is  established  in  a  nation,  diere  b  no  fear  that 

^  In  England,  Oie  improvniwBts  in  a^rienluire,  vseAi!  arti^  nannft^tiirei, 
•ad  oommeiM,  hava  been  made  in  opposition  to  tho  gearat  of  its  fowrament, 
which  is  that  of  following  precedents.  It  is  from  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  theindividnals.  and  thenr  nnmeroos  aasoeiations,  in  which,  tritely  sfieaking^ 
goTorameat  is  neither  pillow  nor  bolster,  that  these  improvements  have  pro- 
ceeded. No  man  thought  about  the  government^  or  who  was  in,  or  who  was 
out.  when  he  was  planning  or  tnaata^  ihom  things  s  and  aUhe  had  to  hope, 
witn  respeot  to  government,  waa^  that  it  would  let  him  alone.  ^  Three  or  four 
very  silly  ministerial  newspapers  are  continually ofiendinffjsgainsitheifMrit  of 
national  imiaorniBB^  fay  asrifliiy  U  to  a  miaister.  They  may  with  as 
much  truth,  ascribe  this  book  to  a  minister. 
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it  wfll  be  dmplojfed  to  ito  owa  mjfxrf*    A  aatioa  cm  l»?e  no  ia- 
teiett  in  being  wrong* 

Thou^  all  the  cMiBtitutions  of  Aaierica  are  on  one  general 
principle,  jet  no  .two  of  them  are  etaedj  alflte  in  their  component 
parts,  or  in  the  dietributiott  oi  the  powera  which  thej  give,  to  the 
actnal  governmenta.    Soine  are  more  and  olhera  leas  complex. 

In  forming  a  conalitatioo,  it  ia  first  neoeaaary  to  consider  what 
are  tiie  ends  for  which  goTemoient  ia  neceaaary :  aeoondly,  what 
are  the  best  means,  and  the  least  expenaiye,  for  accomplishing 
thoae  ends. 

Government  ia  nothing  more  dMua  a  national  aaaociation ;  and 
fte  object  of  this  association  ia.  the  good  of  all,  aa  well  individu- 
ally as  collectively.  Every  man  wishes  to  pomue  hia  occupation, 
and  to  ei^oy  the  firuita  of  his  labors,  and  the  produce  of  his,  pro- 
perty, in  peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
When  these  things  are  accomplished^  aH  the  olivets  for  which 
government  ought  to  be  established  are  answered, 

it  has  been  customary  to  consider  government  under  three 
distmct  general  heads.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial. 

But  if  we  permit  our  judgment  to  act  uniiicumbered  by  the 
hidHt  of  multiplied  terma,  we  can  peceeive  no  more  than  two 
divisions  of  power,  of  which  civil  government  is  composed,  name- 
ly, that  of  legislating,  or  enacting  lawsi  and  that  of  executing  or 
administering  them.  Every  things  therefore^  appertaining  to  civil 
government,  classes  itself  under  one  or  otiier  of  these  two  di 
visions. 

So  far  aa  regards  the  eieeution  of  the  laws,  that  winch  is  called 
the  judicial  powers  ia  strictly  and  properly  the  executive  power  of 
every  country.  It  is  that  power  to  which  every  individual  has  an 
appeal,  and  which  causes  the  laws  to  be  executed  ;  neither  have 
we  any  other  clear  idea  with  respect  to  the  official  execution  of 
the  laws.  In  England,  and  also  in  America  and  France,  this 
power  begins  with  the  magistrate,  and  proceeds  up  through  all  the 
courts  of  judicatore. 

I  leave  to  courtiers  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  calling  mon- 
archy the  executive  power.  It  is  merely  a  name  in  which  acts  of 
government  are  done ;  and  any  other,  or  none  at  all,  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  Laws  have  neither  more  nor  less  au- 
thority on  this  account    it  muat  be  from  the  justoeaa  of  thA\x 
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prmciples,  and  tbe  int«r^t  wldoKi^  ootioB  feels  Aerein^  that  thef 
derive  support ;  if  they  require  any  other  thim  this,  it  is  a  eign 
that  something  in  the  system  of  govemment  is  imperfect  Laws 
difficult  to  be  executed  camiot  be  generally  good. 

With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  UgialaHve  potoer^  diffin^ 
ent  modes  have  beein  adopted  in  different  countries.  In  Ame-* 
rica  it  is  genenlly  eoknposM  of  two  houses.  In  F^raoce  it 
consists  but  of  one,  but  in  both  coimtries,  it  is  wholly  by  repre^ 
sentation. 

The  case  is,  that  mankind  (from  the  long  tyranny  of  assumed 
power)  have  had  so  few  opportunideB  of  making  the  Bocessary 
trials  on  modes  and  princif^es  of  geveroment,  in  order  to  discover 
die  best,  thai  govemmeni  ia  hut  now  beginning  to  be  kmnon^  and 
experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine  many  particidars. 

The  objections  against  two  houses  are,  first,  that  there  is  an 
inconsistQiicy  in  any  part  of  a  Whole  legislature,  coming  to  a  final 
determination  by  vote  on  any  matter,  whilst  that  %naUer^  with  re- 
spect to  thai  whole^  is  yet  only  in  a  train  of  deliberation,  and  con- 
sequently open  to  new  illustrations. 

2d,  That  by  taking  the  vote  on  each,  as  a  separate  body,  i^ 
always  admits  of  the  possibility,  and  is -often  the  case  in  practice, 
diat  the  minority  governs  the  majority,  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  great  degree  of  inconsistency. 

3d,  That  two  houses  arbitrarily  checking  or  controlling  each 
other,  is  inconsistent ;  because  it  cannot  be  proved,  on  the  prin- 
ciplos  of  jtist  representation,  that  M^r  should  be  wiser  or  better 
ihan  the  other.  They  may  check  m  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  the 
right ;  and  therefore,  to  give  the  power  where  we  cannot  give  the 
wisdom  to  use  it,  nor  be  assured  of  its  being  rightly  used,  renders 
the  hazard  at  least  equal  to  the  precaution.^ 

♦  With  respect  to  t|ie  tyro  houses,  of  which  the  English  parliament  is  com- 
posed, they  appear  to  be  effectually  ifaflucnccd  into  one,  and,  as  a  legislature, 
to  haTd  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  mijiiBter,  whoever  he  at  any  time  may  be^ 
touches  it  as  with  an  opium  wand,  and  it  sleeps  obedience. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  distinct  abilities  of  the  two  houses,  the  difference  will 
appear  so  great,  as  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  placmg  power  whare  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  the  judgment  to  use  it.  Wretched  as  the  state  of  repre- 
sentation is  in  England,  it  ia  manhood  oompand  with  what  is  called  the  house 
of  lords;  and  so  little  is  this  nick-named  house  regarded,  that  the  people 
scarcely  inquire  at  any  time  what  it  is  doirtg.  It  appears  also  to  be  moat 
under  mfloenee,  and  the  furthest  removed  finom  the  general  intenst  of  the 
nation.  In  the  debate  on  engaging  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  the  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  peers  in  favor  of  it  was  upwards  of  ninety,  when  ia  tht 
other  house,  which  was  moro  than  double  its  lumben,  the  majority  was 
suty-three,  ▼—        r  -      * 
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The  objection  against  a  single  house  is,  that  it  ■■  bIwbjb  in  a 
condition  of  committing  itself  too  soon.  But  tt  should  at  tba 
same  time  be  rememliereiJ  thnl  when  ihere  is  a  constitution  which 
detincs  the  power,  and  establishes  tbe  principlc.i  within  which  a 
legislature  shall  act,  there  is  already  a  tiiore  efTeclual  check  pro- 
vided, and  more  powerfully  operating,  than  any  other  check  can 
be.     For  example, 

Were  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  any  of  the  American  legi^tlalures, 
similar  to  that  which  was  passed  into  an  act  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  assemblies  to  a  longer  period  than  ihey  now 
sit,  the  check  is  in  the  consiilutJaD,  which  in  eHecI  says,  thus  far 
slialt  lliou  go  and  no  furlker. 

But  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  against  a  single  house, 
(that  of  acting  with  loo  quick  an  impulse)  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  the  inconsistencies,  in  some  cases  absurdities,  arising 
from  the  two  houses,  the  following  method  has  been  proposed  as 
an  improvement  on  both. 

Ibi,  To  have  but  one  representation. 

2d,  To  divide  that  representation,  by  lot,  into  two  or  three  parts. 

3d,  That  every  proposed  bill  shall  first  be  debated  in  those 
parts,  by  succession,  that  they  may  become  hearers  of  each  other, 
but  without  Inking  any  vote.  After  which  the  whole  represen- 
tation to  assemble,  fur  a  general  dubalc  and  determination,  by 

To  this  proposed  improvement  has  been  added  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  representation  in  a  state  of  constant  reno- 
vation ;  which  is,  that  one  third  of  the  representation  of  each  coun- 
ty shall  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  the  number  be  re- 
jilaced  by  new  elections.  Another  third  at  the  expiratiun  of  the 
second  year,  replaced  in  like  manner,  and  every  third  year  to  be  a 
general  election.* 

Till  proceciiings  on  Mc.  Fojt'a  lull,  respecting  the  rigliis  of  juries,  merils 
»lso  to  be  nolicedt  The  penoiia  cnlled  l)ie  peen,  were  not  the  object*  of  ihit 
bill.  They  ore  already  in  pouenion  of  RiorE  pririleges  ih&n  thai  tull  gave  lo 
odipn^  Thiy  are  Uieir  own  jury,  aoJ  if  any  one  of  thai  bouse  wen;  proBccu- 
tnj  for  a  iiliel,  he  would  tiol  suiter,  eyen  U|ion  ronviclion,  for  Oie  Gnt  nfieDcc. 
Such  inequality  in  laws  ought  not  lo  ciial  m  any  counlfv.  The  f  rendi  eon- 
■liuiion '»/>,  lliHt  thtime  it  iSi  istncio  miry  in^rUwU,  vhetlirr  la  jtnAat  at 
UpokUk.     JJU  art  tqaal  in  its  tigU. 

■  A*  tg  the  aiaLe  of  rvpreaentntion  in  England,  it  is  Mo  abtnrd  to  be  ret, 
—  ulupon.     Almo»l  all  Ihc  rcpreitcnled  parta^redecnaiaing  in  population. 
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But  in  whatever  manner  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitution 
maj  be  arranged,  there  is  one  general  principle  that  distin- 
guishes freedom  from  slavery,  which  is,  that  all  hertditary  gov* 
emmeni  over  a  people  is  to  them  a  species  of  slavery^  and  repr^ 
setUative  government  is  freedom* 

Considering  government  in  the  onlj  light  in  which  it  should  be 
considered,  that  of  a  national  association,  it  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  disordered  by  any  accident  happening 
among  the  parts ;  and  therefore,  no  extraordinary  power,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect,  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual.  The  death,  sickness,  absence,  or  defection  of  any 
one  individual  in  a  govprpment,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  more 
eottsequence,  with  respect  to  the  natipn,  than  if  the  same  circum- 
stance had  taken  place  in  a  niember  of  the  English  parliament,  or 
the  French  national  asseiqbly. 

Scarcely  anything  presents  a  more  degrading  character  of 
national  greatness,  thi^a  its  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  any 
thing  happening  to,  or  acted  by  an  individual ;  and  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  scene  is  often  increased  by  the  natural  insignificance 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  occasioned.  Wqre  a  government  so 
constructed,  that  it  could  not  go  on  unless  a  goos^  or  a  gander 
were  present  in  the  senate,  the  difficultiep  would  be  just  as  great 
and  as  real  on  the  flight  or  sickness  of  the  goose  or  the  gander,  as 
if  they  were  called  a  king.  W$  laugh  fit  individuals  for  the  silly 
difficulties  they  make  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that  the 
greatest  of  aU  ridiculous  things  are  acted  in  ggvemments.* 

All  the  constitutions  of  America  are  on  a  plan  that  excludes  the 
childish  embarrassments  which  occur  in  monarchical  countries. 
No  suspension  of  government  can  there  take  place  for  a  moment, 

*  It  is  related,  that  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary, from  time  immemorial,  to  keep  a  bear  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  if  they  had  not  a  bear,  they  riiould  all 
M  undone.  It  happened  some  years  ago,  that  the  bear,  then  in  being,  was 
taken  sick,  and  dijBd  (oo  ^u^denly  to  hare  his  place  immediately  suppliod  with 
another.  Durincr  the  interregnum  the  people  discovered,  that  the  com  grew 
and  the  yii^ta^  ^ourisl^ed,  and  the  sun  and  moon  continued  to  rise  and  set, 
and  eyery  thmg  ^ent  oq  the  ^amp  ^B  before,  and,  taking  courage  from  these 
circumstances,  they  resolved  not  to  keep  any  more  bears:  fw,  said  they  '<a 
bear  is  ^  yery  yoracious,  expe^s^ye  anim^,  and  we  were  obliged  to  puO  out 
his  claws,  lest  he  s^o^ld  ^urt  ihp  citis^ns." 

The  story  of  the  bear  of  Berne  was  related  in  some  of  the  French  newspa- 
pors,  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  application  of  it  to  mon 
arcfay  codld  not  be  mistaken  in  France ;  but  it  seems,  that  the  aristocracy  of 
Beme  applied  it  to  themselves,  and  have  since  nrohibitefl  the  reading  of  French 
ipapers. 
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from  anj  eircutnatoiice  whatever.  The  Bjatem  of  repreaentatioo 
provides  for  eveiy  thing,  and  is  the  onlj  system  in  which  nations 
and  governments  can  always  appear  in  their  proper  character. 

As  extraordinary  power  ought  not  to  be  lodged  ih  the  hands  of 
any  individual,  so  ought  there  to  he  no  appropriations  of  public 
money  to  any  person  beyond  what  his  services  in  a  state  may  be 
worth.     It  signifies  not  whether  a  man  be  called  a  president,  a 
king,  an  emperor^  a  senator^  or  by  any  other  name,  which  pro- 
priety or  folly  may  devise^  dr  arrogance  assume ;  it  is  only  a  cer- 
tain service  he  can  perform  in  thtd  state ;  and  the  service  of  any 
such  individual  in  the  routine  of  office,  whether  such  office  be 
called  monarchical,  presidential,  seflatoriaH  or  by  any  other  name 
or  title,  can  never  exceed  the  value  often  thousand  pounds  a*year. 
All  the  great  services  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  performed  by 
volunteer  characters,  who  accept  tub  pay  for  them ;  but  tiie  routine 
of  office  is  always  regulated  Vo  sUch  a  general  standard  of  abilities 
as  to  be  within  the  comphss  of  numbers  in  every  country  to  per- 
form, and  therefore  cannot  merit  very  extraordinary  recompense. 
Goverfifii€fi/,  says  Swift,  it  a  plain  things  and  fitted  to  the  eapaciiy 
of  many  heado. 

It  is  inhumah  to  talk  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  paid  out  of  the 
public  taxes  of  any  country,  for  the  support  of  any  individual, 
whilst  Aousaiids^  \idlo  are  forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining 
with  want,  and  struggling  with  misery.  Government  does  not 
consist  in  a  contrast  between  prisons  and  palaces,  between 
poverty  and  pomp ;  it  is  not  instituted  to  rob  &e  needy  of  his  mite, 
and  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  wretched. — ^But  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  political  observations. 

When  extraordinary  power  and  extraordinary  pay  are  allotted 
to  any  individual  in  a  government,  he  becomes  the  centre,  round 
which  every  kind  of  corrupUon  generates  and  forms.  Give  to 
any  man  a  million  a  ye^,  akid  add  thereto  the  power  of  creating 
and  disposing  of  places^  at  the  expense  of  a  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  that  country  are  no  longer  secure.  What  is  called  the 
splendor  of  a  throne,  is  no  other  than  the  corruption  of  the  state.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  band  of  parasites,  living  in  luxurious  indolence, 
out  of  the  public  taxes. 

When  once  such  a  vicious  system  ts  established,  it  becomes 
the  guard  and  protection  of  all  inferior  abuses.    The  man  whd  is 
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in  the  receipt  of  a  million  a-year  is  the  last  person  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  rofomiy  lest,  in  the  event,  it  should  reach  to  himself.  It 
is  always  his  idteifesi  to  defend  inferior  abuses,  as  so  many  out- 
works to  protect  the  citadel ;  and  in  this  species  of  political  forti- 
fication, all  the  i>arts  have  such  a  common  dependance,  that  it  is 
never  to  be  expected  they  will  attack  edch  other.* 

Monarchy  would  not  have  continued  so  niany  ages  in  the  world 
had  it  not  been  for  the  abuses  it  protects.  It  is  the  master  fraud, 
which  shelters  all  others.  By  admitting  a  pariibipation  of  the 
spoil,  it  makes  itself  friends ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  idol  of  courtiers; 

As  the  principle  on  which  constitutions  are  now  formed,  rejects 
all  hereditary  pretensions  to  gdvemment,  it  also  rejects  all  that 
catalogue  of  assumptions  known  by  the  natne  of  prerogatives. 

If  there  is  any  government  where  prerogatives  might  with  ap* 
parent  safety  be  intrusted  to  any  individual,  it  is  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  America.  The  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  elected  only  for  four  years.  He  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  particular  mode  is  laid 
down  in  the  constitution  for  trying  him.  He  cannot  be  elected 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  he  must  be  a  native  of  the 
country. 

In  a  comparison  of  these  cases  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, the  difference  when  applied  to  the  latter  amounts  to  an  ab- 
^dity.    In  England,  the  person  who  exercises  this  prerogative 

'^  It  is  aearcely  possible  to  touch  on  i^ny  subject,  that  will  not  suggest  an  al- 
lusion to  some  corruption  in  goyemments.  The  simile  of  "^orCi/icafiont," 
unfortunately  involves  with  it  a  circumstance,  which  is  directly  in  point  with 
the  matter  aoore  alluded  to. 

Amang  the  numerous  instances  of  abuse  which  have  been  acted  or  protected 
by  goTemments,  ancient  or  mod^em,  there  is  not  a  mater  than  that  of  quar- 
tering a  man  and  his  heirs  upon  the  public,  to  be  maintained  at  ita  ex- 
pense. 

Humanity  dictates  a  provision  foi*  the  poof^-but  hf  what  rierht,  moral  or 
political,  does  any  government  assume  to  say,  that  the  person  caUed  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  ]>ublic  7  Yet,  if  common  report  is 
true,  not  a  beggar  in  London  can  purchase  his  wrbtched  flittance  of  coal,  with- 
out payine  towards  the  civil  list  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Were  the  whole 
Eroduce  of  this  imposition  but  a  shilling  a^year,  the  iniquitous  principle  would 
e  still  the  same — but  when  it  amounts,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  to  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  the  snormity  is  too  serious  to  be  permitted 
to  remain. — ^This  is  one  or  the  effects  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

In  stating  this  caae,  I  am  led  by  no  personal  dislike.  Thou^  I  think  it 
mean  in  any  man  to  live  upon  the  public ;  the  vice  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  general  is  it  become,  that  whether  the  parties  are  in  the  minis- 
try or  in  the  oppoaition,  it  makes  no  difference;  they  are  sure  of  the  guann* 
tee  of  each  other. 
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u  often  a  foreigner ;  always  half  a  foreigner,  and  always  married 
to  a  foreigner.  He  is  never  in  full  natural  or  political  connexion 
with  the  country,  is  not  responsible  for  any  thing,  and  becomes  of 
age  at  eighteen  years ;  yet  such  a  person  is  permitted  to  form 
foreign  alliances,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  nation  ;  and 
to  make  war  and  peace  without  its  consent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  such  a  person  cannot  dispose  of 
the  government,  in  the  manner  of  a  testator,  he  dictates  the  mar- 
riage connexions,  which,  in  effect,  accomplishes  a  great  part  of 
the  same  end.  He  cannot  directly  bequeath  half  the  government 
to  Prussia,  but  he  can  form  a  marriage  partnership  that  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  happy  for 
England  that  she  is  not  situated  on  the  continent,  or  she  might, 
like  Holland,  fall  under  the  dictatorship  of  Prussia.  Holland,  by 
marriage,  is  as  effectually  governed  by  Prussia,  as  if  the  old 
tyranny  of  bequeathing  the  government  had  been  the  means* 

The  presidency  in  America,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
executive,)  is  the  only  office  fl'om  which  a  foreigner  is  excluded ; 
and  in  England,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  is  admitted.  A  for- 
eigner cannot  be  a  member  of  parliament,  but  he  may  be  what  is 
ealled  a  king.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  excluding  foreigners,  it 
ought  to  be  from  those  offices  where  most  mischief  can  be  acted, 
and  where,  by  uniting  every  bias  of  interest  and  attachment,  the 
trust  is  best  secured. 

But  as  nations  proceed  in  the  great  business  of  forming  consti- 
tutions, they  will  examine  with  more  precision  into  the  nature  and 
business  of  that  departnent  which  is  called  the  executive.  What 
tiie  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are,  every  one  can  see ; 
bat  with  respect  to  what,  in  Europe,  is  called  the  executive,  as 
distinct  from  those  two,  it  is  either  a  political  superfluity,  or  a 
chaos  of  unknown  things. 

Some  kind  of  official  department,  to  which  reports  shall  be 
made  from  different  parts  of  the  natioQ,  or  from  abroad,  to  be  laid 
before  the  national  representatives,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but 
there  is  no  consistency  in  calling  this  the  executive ;  neither  can 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  inferior  to  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign  authority  in  any  country  is  the  power  of  making 
laws,  and  every  thing  else  is  an  official  department. 

Next  to  the  arrangement  of  the  principles  and  the  organization , 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  constitution,  is  the  provision  to  be  made 
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for  the  support  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  nation  shall  confide 
the  administration  of  the  constitutional  powers. 

A  nation  can  have  no  right  to  the  time  and  services  of  anj  per- 
son at  his  own  expense,  whom  it  may  choose  to  employ  or  intrust 
in  any  department  whatever  ;  neither  can  any  reason  he  given  for 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  any  one  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  not  for  the  other. 

But,  admitting  that  the  honor  of  being  intrusted  with  any  part 
of  a  government,  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  reward,  it  ought 
to  be  so  to  every  peNdn  alike.  If  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  any  country  are  to  serve  at  their  own  expense,  that  which  is 
called  the  executive^  whether  nlonarchical,  or  by  any  other  namet 
ought  to  serve  in  like  manner.  It  is  inconsistent  to  pay  the  one, 
and  accept  the  service  of  the  Other  gratisi 

In  America,  eveiy  department  in  the  government  is  decently 
provided  for ;  but  no  one  is  extravagantly  paid.  Every  member 
of  congress,  and  of  the  state  assemblies,  is  allowed  a  sufficiency 
for  his  expenses.  Whereas,  in  England,  a  most  prodigal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  one  part  of  the  government,  and 
none  for  the  other ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  one  is 
furnished  with  the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  other  is  put  into 
the  condition  of  being  corrupted.  Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  such 
expense,  applied  as  it  is  in  America,  would  remedy  a  great  part  of 
the  corruption. 

Another  refonn  in  the  American  constitutions  is^  the  exploding 
all  oaths  of  personality.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  nation 
only.  The  putting  any  individual  as  a  figure  for  a  nation  is  im- 
proper. The  happiness  of  a  nation  is  the  first  object,  and  there- 
fore the  intention  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  being  figuratively  taken,  to,  or  in  the  name  of,  any 
person.  The  oath,  called  the  civic  oathi  in  France,  viz*  the 
<'  nation^  the  2ato,  aud  the  ibngi"  is  imptroper.  If  taken  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  as  in  America,  to  the  nation  only.  The  law  may  or 
may  not  be  good ;  but,  in  this  place^  it  can  have  no  other  mean* 
ing,  than  as  being  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
tiierefore  b  included  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  oath  is  improper, 
on  the  ground  that  all  personal  oaths  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  are  the  remains  of  tyranny  on  one  part,  and  slavery  on  the 
other;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  his  creation ;  or  if  taken,  as  is  already 
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mentioned,  as  figurative  of  the  nation,  it  is  in  this  place  redundant. 
But  whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  oaths  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  after- 
wards. If  a  government  requires  the  support  of  oaths,  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  not  worth  supporting,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported. 
liake  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  will  support  itself. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  for  the  perpetual  security  and 
progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  is  the  provision  which  the  new 
constitutions  make  for  occasionally  revising,  altering  and  amend- 
ing them. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Burke  formed  his  political  creed, 
that  ^  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  ike  end  of  time^  and 
renouncing  and  abdicating  the  rights  of  all  posterity  for  ever,'*  is 
now  become  too  detestable  to  be  made  a  subject  of  debate ;  and, 
therefore,  I  pass  it  over  with  no  other  notice  than  exposing  it. 

Government  is  l>ut  now  beginning  to  be  known.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  which  forbad  all  effectual 
inquiry  into  rights,  and  grounded  itself  wholly  on  possession. 
While  the  enemy  of  liberty  was  iis  judge,  the  progress  of  its  prin- 
ciples must  have  been  small  indeed. 

The  constitutions  of  America,  and  also  that  of  Franco,  have 
either  fixed  a  period  for  their  revision,  or  laid  down  the  mode  by 
which  improvements  shall  be  made.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
establish  any  thing  that  combines  principles  with  opinions  and 
practice,  which  the  progress  of  circumstances,  through  a  length  of 
years,  will  not  in  some  measure  derange,  or  render  inconsistent ; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  inconveniences  accumulating,  till  they 
discourage  reformations  or  provoke  revolutions,  it  is  best  to  regu- 
late them  as  Aey  occur.  The  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  all 
generations  of  men,  and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any.  That 
which  is  worth  follQwing,  will  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  its  security  lies,  and  not  in  any  conditions 
with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.  When  a  man  leaves  property 
to  his  heira,  he  does  not  connect  it  with  an  obligation  that  they 
shall  accept  it  Why  then  should  we  do  otherwise  with  respect 
to  constitutions? 

The  best  constitution  that  could  now  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  present  moment,  may  be  far  short  of 
that  excellence  which  a  few  years  may  afford*    There  ia  a  mom 
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ing  of  reason  rising  upon  man,  on  the  subject  of  goTemment,  that 
has  not  appeared  before.  As  the  barbarism  of  the  present  old 
governments  expires,  the  moral  condition  of  nations,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  will  be  changed.  Man  will  not  be  brought  up  with 
the  savage  idea  of  considering  his  species  as  enemies,  because 
the  accident  of  birth  gave  the  individuals  existence  in  countries 
distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  as  constitutions  have  al- 
ways some  relation  to  external  as  well  as  to  domestic  circumstan- 
ces  the  means  of  benefiting  by  every  change,  foreign  or  domestic, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  constitution. 

We  already  see  an  alteration  in  the  national  disposition  of  Eng- 
land and  France  towards  each  other,  which,  when  we  look  back 
only  a  few  years,  is  itself  a  revolution.  Who  could  have  foreseeo, 
or  who  would  have  believed,  that  a  French  national  assembly 
would  ever  have  been  a  popular  toast  in  England,  or  that  a 
friendly  alliance  of  the  two  nations  should  become  the  wish  of 
either  t  It  shows,  that  man,  were  he  not  corrupted  by  govern- 
ments, is  naturally  the  friend  of  man,  and  that  human  nature  is 
not  of  itself  vicious.  That  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ferocity,  which 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries  inspired,  and  which  they 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  now  yielding 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  interest^  and  humanity.  The  trade  of 
courts  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  affectation  of  mys- 
tery, with  all  the  artificial  sorcery  by  which  they  imposed  upon 
mankind,  is  on  the  decline.  It  has  received  its  death  wound ; 
and  though  it  may  linger,  it  will  expire. 

Government  ought  to  be  as  much  open  to  improvement  as  any 
thing  which  appertains  to  man,  instead  of  which  it  has  been  mo- 
nopolized from  age  to  age,  by  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
the  human  race.  Need  we  any  other  proof  of  their  wretched 
management,  than  the  excess  of  debt  and  taxes  with  which  every 
nation  groans,  and  the  quarrels  into  which  they  have  precipitated 
the  world  1 

Just  emerging  from  such  a  barbarous  condition,  it  is  too  soon 
to  determine  to  what  extent  of  improvement  government  may 
yet  be  carried.  For  what  we  can  foresee,  all  Europe  may  fona 
hut  one  great  republic,  and  man  be  free  of  the  whole* 
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CHAPTER  Vt 


WATS   AND  MIEAN8  OV  Il^rBOTING  THE  CONDITIOM  QF  BUl^OPB  ; 

INTKR8Pil^98]|D  WITH  MiqCXLLANKOUS   OBBKRTATIOHB. 

• 

In  coDtemplatiDg  a  subject  that  embraces  with  equatorial  mag- 
nitude the  whole  region  of  huinanify,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
the  pursuit  in  any  one  single  direction.  It  takes  ground  on  every 
character  and  condition  that  appertains  to  man,  and  blends  the 
individual,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  iii  An^erica,  a  flame  has  arisen, 
not  to  be  extinguished.  Without  consuming,  Uke  the  tdtimo 
Toiio  regumf  it  winds  its  progress  from  nation  to  nation,  and  con 
^uers  by  a  silent  operation.  Man  finds  himself  changed,  he 
scarcely  perceives  how.  He  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  rights 
1>y  attending  justly  to  his  intejest,  and  discovers  in  the  event,  that 
the  strength  and  powers  of  despotism  consist  wholly  in  the  fear  ot 
resisting  it,  and  that,  in  ord^  *lto  befree^  it  is  sufficient  that  he 
vUU  tt." 

Having  in  all  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  endeavored  te 
ostabUsh  a  system  of  principles  as  a  basis  on  which  governments 
ought  to  be  erected,  I  shall  proceed  in  this,  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  rendering  them  iato  practice.  But  in  order  to  introduce  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  more  propriety,  and  stronger  efiect, 
some  preliminary  observations,  Reducible  firom,  or  connected  with 
those  principles,  are  necassaijr..  ' 

Whatever  the  form  or  constitution  of  government  may  be,  it 
oughtto  have  no  other  object  than  the  general  happiness.  When, 
instead  of  this*  it  operates  lo .  create  iind  increase  wretchedness  in 
aqy  of  the  parts  of  society,  it  is  on  a  wrong  system,  and  reforraa* 
tion  is  necessary. 

Custon^ary  language  has  classed  the  condition  of  man  under 
the  two  descriptions  of  civilized  and  uncivihzed  life.  To  the  one 
it  has  ascribed  felicity  and  affluence ;  to  the  other,  hardship  and 
want.  But,  howevecour  imagination  may  be  impressed  by  paint- 
ing and  coqip^risoiPi  it  is  nevertheless  truet  that  a  gf»at  ^itiotk^^ 
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mudund,  in  what  are  called  civilized  countries,  are  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  far  below  the  condition  of  an  Indian. 
I  speak  not  of  one  country^  but  of  ail.  It  is  so  in  England,  it  is 
so  all  over  Europe.    Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause. 

It  lies  not  in  anj  natural  defect  in  the  principles  of  civilization, 
but  in  preventing  those  princq>les  having  an  universal  operation ; 
die  consequence  of  which  is,  a  perpetual  system  of  war  and  ex- 
pense, diat  drains  the  countiy  and  defeats  the  general  feHcitj  of 
iriiich  civilization  is  capable. 

AD  the  European- governments  (France  now  excepted,)*  are 
constructed,  not  on  the  principle  of  universal  civilization,  but  on 
the  reverse  of  it.  So  far  as  those  governments  relate  to  each 
other,  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  conceive  of  savage 
uncivilized  life ;  they  put  themselves  beyond  the  law,  as  well  of 
God  as  of  man,  and  are,  with  respect  to  principle  and  reciprocal 
conduct,  like  so  many  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country,  under  the  civilization  of  laws, 
easily  associate  together ;  but  governments  being  in  an  uncivilized 
state,  and  almost  continually  at  war,  they  pervert  the  abtmdance 
which  civilized  life  produces,  to  carry  on  the  uncivilized  part  to  a 
greater  extent.  By  thus  ingrafting  the  baibarismof  goyemment 
upon  the  internal  civilization  of  a  country,  it  draws  fh>m  the  latter, 
and  more  especially  from  the  poor,  a  great  portion  of  those  earn- 
ings which  should  be  applied  to  their  own  subsistence  and  comfort. 
Apart  from  all  reflections  of  morality  and  philosophy,  it  is  ajnel- 
ancholy  fact,  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  labor  of  mankind  is 
annually  consumed  by  this  barbarous  system. 

What  has  served  to  continue  diis  evil,  is  the .  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, which  all  the  governments  of  Europe  have  found  in 
keeping  up  this  state  of  uncivilization.  It  affords  to  them  pre- 
tences for  power  and  revenue,'  for  which  there  would  be  neither 
occasion  nor  apology,  if  the  circle  of  civilization  were  rendered 
complete.  Civil  government  alone,  ^r  the  government  of  laws, 
is  not  productive  ef  pretences  for  many  taxes;  it  operates  at 
home,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  and  precludes  the ' 
possibility  of  much  imposition*  But  when  the  scene  is  laid  on 
the  unciyilized  contention  of  governments,  the  field  of  pretences 
b  enlaiged,  and  the  country,  being  no  longer  a  judge,  is  open  t6 
every  imposition  which  governments  please  to  act 


Not  a  tfairUeth,  icarcely  a  fortieth  part  of  tke  taxes  which  aia 
ffBised  in  England,  are  either  occasioned  bj,  or  iq^|»lied  to  the 
puipoeea  oF  civil  government  It  is  not  difficult  to  eee  that  Htm 
whole  which  the  actual  goyemment  doea  in  this  reapectt  is  to*  en- 
act laws,  and  that  the  country  admihiatera  and  executes  thenit  at 
its  own  ex|ien8e«  by  means  of  magistrateSf  juries*  sessionst  and 
assize,  over  and  above  the  taxes  which  it  pays. 

In  this  view  of  the  case*  we  have  two  distinct  characters  of  gov 
emment;  the  one,  the  civil  government,  or  the  government  of  laws, 
which  operates  at  home ;  the  other,  the  court  or  cabinet  govan^ 
ment,  'iriiich  operates  abroad  on  the  rude  plan  of  uncivilised 
life  ;  the  one  attended  with  litde  charge,  the  other  with  boundless 
extravagance ;  and  so  distinct  are  the  two,  that  if  the  latter  were 
to  sink,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  opening  of  the  earth,  and  totally 
disappear,  the  former  would  not  be  deranged.  It  would  still 
proceed,  because  it  is  the  common  interest  of  the  nation  that  it 
should,  and  all  the  means  are  in  practice. 

Revolutions,  then,  have  for  their  object,  a  change  in  the  moial 
condition  of  governments,  and  with  this  change  the  burden  of 
public  taxea  will  lessen,  and  civilization  will  be  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  abundance,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived. 
'  In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  extend  my  views 
into  the  departident  of  commerce.  .In  all  my  publications,  where 
the  matter  would  admit,  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  commerce, 
because  I  am  a  fnend  to  its  effects.  It  is  a  pacific  system,  op^ 
rating  to  unitQ  mankind,  by  rendering  nations,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, useful  to  each  odier.  As  to  mere  theoretical  reformation,  I 
have  never  preached  it  up.  The  lyiost  effectual  process  is  that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  man- by  means  of  his  interest ;  and  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  I  take  my  stand. 

If  commerca  were  permitted  to  act  to  the  universal  extent  it  is 
capable  of,  it  would  extirpate  the  system  of  war,  and  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  uncivilized  state  of  governments.  The  inven- 
tion of  commerce  has  arisen  sipce  those  governments  began,  and 
is  the  greatest  approach  towards  universal  civilization,  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  any  means  not  immediately  flowing  from  moral 
principles. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  civil  interopurse  of 
nations,  by  an  exdiange  of  benefits,  is  a  subject  as  worthy  of  phi- 
losophy as  of  politics^    Oommeiee  is  no  other  than  thia  tcaSi^t& 
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two  penrons,  multiplied  on  a  scale  ot  numbera ;  and  hj  tibe  aane 
rule  that  nature  intended  the  intercourse  of  two,  she  intended  that 
of  all.  For  this  purpose  she  has  distributed  the  m^erials  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  in  Tarious  and  distant  parts  of  a 
nation  and  of  the  world ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  procured  bj  war 
so  cheaply  or  so  commodiously  as  by  commerce,  she  has  ren- 
dered the  latter  the  means  of  extirpating  the  former. 

As  the  two  are  nearly  the  opposites  of  each  others  consequently, 
the  unciyilized  state  of  European  goTemments  is  injurious  to 
commerce.  Every  kind  of  destruction  or  embarrassment  senres 
to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  it  matters  but  little  in  what  part  of  the 
commercial 'world  the  reduction  begins.  Like  blood,  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  any  of  the  parts^  without  being  taken  from  the 
whole  mass  in  circulation,  and  all  partake  of  the  loss.  When 
the  ability  in  any  nation  to  buy  is  destroyed,  it  equally  involves 
the  seller.  Could  the  government  of  England  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  nations,  she  would  most  effectually  tuin  her 
9wn. 

It  is  possible  that  a  nation  may  be  the  carrier  for  the  worid,  but 
she  caimot  be  the  merchant.  She  cannot  be  -the  seller  and  the 
buyer  of  her  own  merchandize.  The  ability  to  buy  must  reside 
out  of  herself;  and^  therefore,  the  prosperity  of  alky  commercial 
nation  is  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  If  they  are  poor, 
she  cannot  be  rich ;  and  her  condition,  be  it  whbt  it  may,  is  an 
index  of  the  height  of  the  commercial  tide  in  other  nations.  ^ 

That  the  principles  of  copimerce,  and  its  universal  operation 
may  be  understood,  without  understanding  the  practice,  is  a  poai- 
tion  that  reason  will  not  deny ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that  I 
argue  the  subject.  It  is  One  thing  in  the  counting  house,  in  the 
world  it  is  another.  With  respect  to  its  operation,  it  milst  neces- 
sarily be  contemplated  as  a  reciprocal  thing,  that  only  one  half  its 
powers  resides  within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as  effectu- 
ally destroyed  by  destroying  the  half  that  resides  without,  as  if  the 
destructibn  had  been  coinmitted  en  that  which  is  within,  for 
neither  can  act  withoM  the  other. 

When  in  the  lasi^  te  well  as  in  the  former  wars,  die  commerce 
of  England  sunk,  it  Was  because  the  general  quantity  was  lessened 
every  where ;  and  it  now  rises  because  commerce  is  in  a  rising 
state  in  every  nation.  If  England,  at  thiii  day,  imports  and  ex- 
ports more  than  at  any  other  period,  the  nation  widi  wliicli  sbe 
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trades  must  aecesaarilj  do.  the  same;  her  imports  are  their  ex* 
ports,  and  vice  verto. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  nation  flourishing  alone  in 
commerce  ;  she  can  onlj  participate ;  and  the  destruction  of  il 
in  any  part  must  necessarilj  affect  alL  When,  therefore,  gor* 
emments  are  at  war,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  common  stock 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  each  had 
attacked  his  own. 

The  present  increase  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
ministerB,  or  to  anj  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  natural 
operations  in  consequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had 
been  destroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  and  the  high 
road.of  the  seas  infested  with  robbera  of  every  nation,  and  the 
attention  of  the  world  called  to  other  objects^  Those  interrup- 
tions have  ceased,  and  peace  has  restored  the  deranged  condition 
of  things  to  their  proper  order.* 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  e^ery  nation  reckons  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  own  favor ;  and  therefore  something  must  be  irregular 
in  die  common  ideas  upon  this  subject 

The  fact,  however,  is  true,  according  to  what  is  called,  a 
balance ;  and  it  is  from' this  cause  that  commerce  is  universally 
supported.  Every  nation  feels  the  advantage,  or  it  would  aban- 
don the  practice  :  but  the  deception  lies  in  the  niode  of  making 
up  the  accounts,  and  attributing  what  are  called  profits  to  a  wrong 
caxye. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  sometimes  amUsed  himself,  by  showing  what  he 
caHed  a  balance  of  trade  from  the  custom-house  books.  This 
mode  of  calculation,  not  onl^  affi>rds  no  rule  that  is  true,  but  one 

^at  is  false. 

In  the  first  place,  eveiy  taigo  that  departs  firom  the  custom- 
house, appears  on  the  books  as  an  export ;  and  according  to  the 
eustom-house  balance,  the  losses  at  sea,  and  by  foreign  failures, 
are  all  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  profit,  because  they  appear  as 
exports. 

*  In  America  the  increaie  of  commerce  is  greater  in  proportion  than  in  Enf- 
land.  It  is.  at  this  time,  at  least  one  half  more  than  at  any  period  prior  to 
the  rcToluUon.  The  greatest  number  of  Tessels  cleared  out  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  between  eight  and 
nine  hundr^.  In  the  year  1788,  the  number  was  upwards  of  twelve  hundred. 
As  the  sUte  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  as  an  eignth  part  of  the  Umted 
States  in  population,  the  whole  number  of  vessela  must  now  be  nearly  ten 
thousaiML 
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Second,  became  the  impoitatioii  by  the  sitiuggliiig  tnde  doee 
not  appear  on  the  cuatom-house  books,  to  arrange  against  the 
exports. 

No  balance,  therefore,  as  applying  to  superior  advantages, 
can  be  drawn  from  these  documents ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
natural  operation  6f  commerce,  the  idea  is  fallacious ;  and  if 
true,  would  soon  be  injurious.  The  great  support  of  commerce 
consists  in  the  balance  being  a  level  of  benefits  among  all 
nations. 

Two  merchants  of  different  nations  trading  together,  will  bodi 
become  rich,  and  each  makes  the  balance  in  his  own  &vor ;  con- 
sequently, they  do  not  get  rich  out  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  nations  in  which  they  reside.  The  case 
must  be,  that  each  nation  must  get  rich  out  of  its  own  means,  and 
increase  that  riches  by  something  which  it  procures  from  another 
in  exchange. 

If  a  merchant  in  England  sends  an  article  of  English  manuftc- 
ture  abroad,  which  costs  hiai  a  shilling  at  home,  and  imports 
somedung  which  sells  for  two,  he  makes  a  balance  of  one  ahillmg 
in  his  own  favor :  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  the  foreign  nation, 
or  the  foreign  merchant,  for  he  also  does  the  same  by  the  article 
he  receives,  and  neither  has  a  balance  of  advantage  upon  the  other. 
The  original  value  of  the  two  articles  in  their  proper  countries  were 
but  two  shillings ;  but  by  changing  their  places,  they  acquire  a  new 
Idea  of  value,  equal  te  double  what  they  had  at  first,  and  that  in- 
creased value  is  equally  divided. 

There  is  no  otherwise  a  balance  on  foreign  than  on  domestic 
commerce.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Newcastle  trade 
on  the  same  principle,  as  if  they  resided  in  different  nations,  and 
make  their  balances  in  the  same  manner :  yet  London  does  not 
get  rich  out  of  Newcastle,  any  more  than  Newcastle  out  of  Lon- 
don :  but  coab,  the  merchandize  of  Newcastle,  have  an  additional 
value  at  London,  and  London  merchandize  has  the  same  at  New- 
castle. 

Thou]^  the  principle  of  all  commerce  is  the  same,  the  domes- 
tic, in  a  national  view,  is  the  part  the  most  beneficial ;  because 
the  whole  of  the  advantages,  on  both  sides,  rest  within  the  nation ; 
whereas,  in  foreign  commerce,  it  is  only  a  participation  of  one 
half. 
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^16  most  unprofitable  of  all  commerce,  is  that  comiected  with 
flneign  dominion.  To  a  few  individuals  it  majbe  beneficial, 
merely  because  it  is  commerce ;  but  to  the  nation  it  is  a  loss. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  dominion  more  than  absorbs  the  pro- 
mts of  any  trade.  It  does  not  increase  the  general  quantity  in  die 
world,  but  operates  to  lessen  it ;  and  as  a  greater  mass  would  be 
afloal  by  relinquishing  dominion,  the  participation  without  the 
expense  would  be  more  valuable  than  a  greater  quantity  with 
it 

But  it  is  impossible  to  engross  commeroe  by  dominion ;  and 
dierefore  it  is  still  more  fallacious.  It  dannot  exist  in  confined 
channels,  and  necessarily  breaks  out  by  regular  or  irregular 
means  that  defeat  the  attempt,  and  to  succeed  would  be  still  worse. 
France,  since  the  revolution,  has  been  more  than  indifierent  as  to 
foreign  possessions ;  and  other  nations  will  become  the  same 
when  they  investigate  the  subject  with  respect  to  commerce. 

To  the  expense  of  dominion  is  to  be  added  that  of  navies,  and 
when  the  amount  of  the  two  is  subtracted  firom  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, it  will  appear,  that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade,  even 
admitting  it  to  exist,  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  but  absorbed 
by  die  government. 

The  idea  of  having  navies  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  is 
delusive.  It  is  putting  the  means  of  destruction  for  the  means  of 
protection.  Commerce  needs  no  other  protection  than  the 
reciprocal  interest  which  every  nation  feels  in  supporting  it — it 
is  common  stock — ^it  exists  by  a  balance  of  advantages  to  all ; 
and  the  only  interruption  it  meets,  is  firom  the  present  uncivil- 
ized state  of  governments,  and  which  is  its  common  interest  to 
refi>rm.^ 

Quitting  this  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  odier  matters. — As  it  is 
necessary  to  include  England  in  the  prospect  of  a  general  refor- 
mation, it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  defects  of  its  government 
It  is  only  by  each  nation  reforming  its  own,  that  the  whole  can  be 

^  When  I  law  Mr.  Pitt'f  mode  of 'eetimating  the  balance  of  trade,  in 
eoe  of  hia  pariiamentary  ipeediee,  he  appeared  to  me  to  know  nothing 
of  the-  nature  and  interest  of  commeroe :  and  no  man  haa  more  wantonly 
tortiued  it  than  himeel£  Durinc  a  period  of  peace,  it  haa  beeH  ehackled 
with  the  ealamiUer  of  wur,  ITirae  timee  has  it  been  thrown  into  stag- 
nation, and  the  iressels  unmanned  by  impressing,  within  leas  than  four  years 
of  peace. 
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improyed.  and  tbe  fuU  benefit  of  refoimation  enjoyed.    Only  par- 
tial advantages  can  flow  from  partial  reforms. 

France  and  England  are  the  only  two  countries  in  Europe  wliara 
a  reformation  in  government  could  have  successfully  begun.  Tbe 
one  secure  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  immensity  of  its  inter- 
nal strength^  could  defy  the  malignancy  <of  foreign  despotjanu  But 
it  is  with  revolutions  as  with  commercOt  the  advantages  increase 
by  their  becoming  general,  and  double  to  either  what  each  would 
receive  alone. 

As  a  new  system  is  now  opening  to  the  view  of  the  world,  the 
European  courts  are  plotting  to  counteract  it  Alliances,  contrary 
to  all  former  systems,  are  agitating,  and  a  common  interest  of 
courts  is  forming  against  the  common  interest  of  man.  The 
combination  draws,  a  line  that  runs  throu^out  Europe,  and  pre- 
sents a  case  so  entirely  new,  as  to  exclude  all  calculations  from 
forrfier  circumstances.  While  despotism  warred  with  despotisnit 
man  had  no  interest  in  the  contest;  but  in  a  cause  that  unites  the 
soldier  with  the  citizen,  and  nation  with  nation,  the  despotism  of 
^uris,  though  it  feels  the  danger,  and  meditates  revenge,  b  afraid 
iO  strike. 

Nc  question  has  arisen  within  the  r^ords  of  history  ttat 
pressed  with  ^e  importance  of  the  present.  It  is  not  whether  diis 
or  that  party  shall  be  in  or  out,  or  whig  or  tory ,  or  high  or  low  shall 
prevail ;  but  whether  man  shall  inherit  his  rights,  and  universal 
civilization  take  place  ? — Whether  the  fruits  of  his  labor  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  himself,  or  consumed  by  the  profligacy  of  govern- 
ments ? — Whether  robbery  shall  be  banished  from  courts,  and 
wretchedness  from  countries  ? 

When,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  see  age  going 
to  the  work-house,  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  something  must  be 
wrong  in  the  system  of  government  It  would  seem,  by  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  such  countries,  that  all  was  happiness  ;  but 
there  lies  hidden  from  the  eye  of  common  observation,  a  mass  of 
wretchedness  that  has  scarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire 
in  poverty  or  infamy.  Its  entrance  into  life  is  marked  with  the 
presage  of  its  fate ;  and  until  this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to 
punish. 

Civil  government  does  not  exist  by  executions  ;  but  in  making 
that  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  age^ 
as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  and 
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de^air  from  the  other.  .Instead  of  this,  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
tiy  are  lavished  upon  kings,  upon  courts,  upon  hirelings,  impos- 
tors and  prostitutes  ;  and  even  the  poor  themselves,  with  all  their 
wants  upon  them,  igre  compelled  to  support  the  fraud  that  op- 
presses them. 

Why  is  it,  that  scarcely  any  are  executed  but  the  poor  ?  The 
fact  is  a  proof,  among  other  things,  of  a  wretchedness  in  their 
condition.  Bred  up  without  Q^orals,  and  cast  upon  the  world 
without  a  prospect,  they  are  the  eiqposed  sacrifice  of  vice  and 
legal  barbarity.  The  millions  that  are  superfluously  wasted  upon 
governments  are  more  than  sufficient  to  reform  those  evils,  and  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  every  man  in  a  nation,  not  included  in  the 
purlieus  of  a  court  This  I  hope  to.  make  appear  in  the  progresa 
of  this  work. 

It  is  the  nature  of  cctmpassion  to  aasociate  with  misfortune.  In 
taking  up  this  subject,  I  seek  no  recompense — ^I  fear  no  conse- 
quences. Fortified  with  that  proud  integrity,  that  disdains  to 
triumph  or  to  yield,  I  will  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

At  an  early  period,  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  raw 
and  adventurous,  and  heated  with  the  false  heroism  of  a  master* 
who  had  served  in  a  man  of  war,  I  began  the  carver  of  my  own 
fortune,  and  entered  on  board  the  privateer  Terrible,  captain 
Death.  From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  prevented  by  the 
affectionate  and  moral  remonstrance  of  a  good  father,  who,  from 
his  own  habits  of  life,  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  must  have 
begun  to  look  upon  me  as  lost.  But  the  impression,  much  as  it 
effected  at  the  time^  began  to  wear  away,  and  I  entered  afterwards 
in  the  priyateer,  King  of  Prussia,  captain  Mendez,  and  went  in  her 
to  sea.  Yet,  from  such  a  beginning,  and  with  all  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  early  life  against  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  with  a  perse- 
verance undismayed  by  difficulties,  a  disinterestedness  that  com* 
pels  respect,  I  have  not  only  contributed  to  raise  a  new  empire  in 
the  world,  founded  on  a  new  system  of  government,  but  I  have 
arrived  at  an  eminence  in  political  literature,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  lines  fo  succeed  and  excel  in,  which  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
aids^  has  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  rival. 

Knowing  my  own  heart,  and  feeling  mytfelf,  as  I  now  do,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  skirmish  of  party,  the  inveteracy  of  interested  or 

i  _ 

*  Bev.  William  Snowies,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Thetfbrd,  in 
Norfolk.  * 
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iDuitakeii  opponents,  I  answer  not  to  falsehood  or  abuse,  but  pro- 
eeed  to  the  defects  of  the  English  goyemment* 

^  Politics  and  self-interest  have  been  so  unifonnl^r  connected,  that  the  world, 
ftom  being  so  often  deceived,  has  a  right  to  be  suspicious  of  public  characters : 
bat  with  regard  to  myself  I  am  perfectly  easy  on  this  head.  I  did  not,  at  my 
first  setting' out  in  public  life  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  turn  mv  thoughts  to 
subjects  m  gOTemment  from  motives  of  interest — and  my  conouct  from  that 
moment  to  this,  proves  the  fact.  I  saw  an  opportunity  in  which  I  thou^t  I 
eottid  do  some  good,  and  I  followed  exactly  what  my  heart  dictated.  I  neither 
nad  books,  nor  studied  other  people's  opmions.  I  thou^t  for  myaeUI  The 
ease  was  this : 

During  the  suspension  of  the  old  governments  in  America,  both  before  and 
at  the  breakine  out  of  hostilities,  I  was  struck  with  the  order  ajid  decorum  with 
which  every  uing  was  conducted ;  and  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  little 
more  than  what  society  naturally  performed,  was  all  the  government  that  was 
necessary,  and  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  frauds  and  impositions 
upon  mankind.  On  these  principles  I  published  the  pamphlet  Common 
Sense.  The  success  it  met  with  was  beyond  any  thing  smce  the  invention  of 
printing.  I  gave  a  copy-right  to  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  demand 
ran  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  I  continued  the  subject  in 
the  same  manner,  under  the  title  of  The  Crisis,  till  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  revolution. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  congress,  unanimously  and  unknon^ 
to  me,  appointed  me  secretary  m  the  foreign  department  This  was  ajgieea- 
ble  to  me,  because  it  ^ve  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  into  the  abilities  of 
foreign  courts,  and  their  manner  of  doing  business.  But  a  misunderstanding 
anting  between  oongress  and  me,  respecting  one  of  their  commissioners,  then 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  I  resigned  the  office. 

When  the  war  ended,  I  went  fiSm  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  where  I  have  a  small  place.  Congress  was  at  this  time 
at  Princeton,  fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  eeneral  Washington's  head-quarters 
were  at  Rocky-Hill,  within  the  neighborhood  of  congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
resigning  his  commission  (the  object  for  which  he  accepted  it  being  accom- 
plished) and  of  retiring  to  private  life.  WhUe  he  was  on  this  business,  he 
wrote  me  the  letter  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Rocky-Hill,  Sept.  10, 1783. 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this  place,  that  you  are  at  Bordentown. 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy,  1  know  not.    Be  it  for  either, 
fiw  both,  or  whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place,  and  partake  with 
me,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  nappy  to  see  you. 

Tour  presence  may  remina  congress  Of  yo\xr  past  services  to  this  country ; 
■nd  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  impress  them,  comnmnd  my  best  exertions  with 
fireedom,  as  they  will  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one,  who  entertains  a  lively 
■ense  of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and  who,  with  much  pleasure,  sub- 
soribea  himself 

Your  sincere  friend, 

a  WASHINGTON. 

Durine  the  war,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780. 1  formed  to  myself  the 
design  tn  coming  over  to  England,  and  communicated  it  to  general  Greene, 
who  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  on  his  route  to  the  southward,  eeneral  Wash- 
ington being  then  at  too  great  a  distance  to  communicate  with  immediately. 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  I  could  set  over  to  EUieland, 
irithout  being  known,  and.only  remain  in  safety  till  1  coiud  get  out  a  publica- 
taon,  I  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  madness  and 
stupidity  of  its  covemroent.  I  saw  that  the  partios  m  parliament  had  pitted 
themselves  as  tar  as  they  could  go,  and  could  make  no  new  impressions  on 
each  other.  General  Greene  entered  fully  into  my  views,  but  tne  affair  of 
Arnold  and  Andre  happening  just  after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and,  under 
ttrottg  apprehensions  for  my  safety,  wrote  to  me  vexy  preaiingly  from  Annt* 
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I  begiQ  with  chaiten  and  corporations. 

It  is  a  penrersion  of  terms  to  say,  that  a  charter  gives .  fi^ila. 
It  operates  by  a  contrary  effect,  that  of  taking  rights  away.  R^ts 
are  inherently  in  all  the  inhabitants;  but  charters,  by  annulling 
those  rights  in  the  majority,  leave  the  right,  by  exclusion,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  If  charters  were  constructed  so  as  to  express  in 
direct  terms,  **  thai  every  inhabitant  who  ia  not  a  member  of  a 
corporation,  ehall  not  exerciee  the  right  of  voting,"  such  charton 
would  in  the  face  be  charters,  not  of  rights,  but  of  exclusion. 
The  effect  is  the  same  under  the  form  they  now  stand ;  and  the 
only  persons  on  whom  they  operate,  are  the  persons  whom  thej 
exclude.  Those  whose  rights  are  guaranteed,  by  not  being  taken 
away,  exercise  no  other  rights  than  as  members  of  the  community 
they  are  entitled  to  without  a  charter ;  and  therefore,  all  charten 
have  no  other  than  an  indirect  negative  operation.  They  do  not 
give  ri^s  to  A,  but  they  make  a  difference  in  favor  of  A,  by 
taking  away  the  rights  of  B,  and  consequently  are  instruments  of 
injustice. 

But  charters  and  corporations  haye  a  more  extensive  evil  eflfoci 
dian  what  relates  merely  to  elections.  They  are  sources  of  end- 
less contention  in  the  places  .where  they  exist;  and  they  lessen 
the  common  rights  of  national  society.  A  native  of  England, 
under  the  operation  of  these  diarters  and  corporations,  cannot  be 

polis,  in  Maryland,  to  give  up  the  desien,  which,  with  some  reluctance.  I  did. 
Boon  after  this  I  accompanied  colonel  Laurena  (son  of  Mr.  Laorena,  wno  was 
then  in  the  Tower)  to  France,  on  buaineaa  from  congreea*  We  landed  at 
rOrient,  and  while  1  remained  there,  he  being  eone  forward,  a  eiicomstaiies 
occurred  that  renewed  my  former  design.  An  English  packet  from  Fahttoalk 
to  New- York,  with  roTcrnment  despatches  on  boara,  was  broujg^t  into 
POrtenL  That  a  packet  should  be  taken,  is  no  very  extraordinary  thmg ;  but 
that  the  despatches  should  be  taken  with  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  as 
they  are  always  slung[  at  the  cabin  window,  in  a  bag  loaded  with  cannon  oallf 
ana  ready  to  be  sunk  m  a  moment.  The  fact,  howcTer,  is  as  I  hare  stated  it, 
for  the  despatches  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  them.  The  captai% 
as  I  was  informed,  succeeded  by  tKe  followmg  stratagem : — the  captain  of  th« 
priTateer  Madame,  who  spoke  English,  on  comine  up  with  the  packet,  passed 
liimself  for  the  captain  ofan  English  frigate,  and  inYited  the  captain  of  the 
packet  onboard,  which,  when  done,  he  sent  some  of  his  hands  and  secured  tha 
malL  But  be  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  what  they  may,  I  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  despatches.    They  were  sent  up  to  Paris,  to  count  Yaiw 

Snnes,  and  when  colonel  Laurens  and  mjrself  returned  to  America,  we  took 
e  originals  to  congress. 

By  Uiese  despatches  I  saw  further  into  the  stupidity  of  the  Enelish  eabmsi 
than  I  otherwise  could  have  done,  and  I  renewed  my  former  design.  Bat 
colonel  Laurens  was  so  unwilUne  to  return  alone,  more  especially,  as  smoQi 
other  matters,  he  had  a  charge  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  poundi 
sterling  in  money,  thai  I  gave  in  to  his  wishes,  and  finally  gave  up  my  plaiu 
But  I  am  BOW  certain,  that  if  I  could  have  executed  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
altogether  unstttosasflal. 


( 
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to  be  an  Engliflhinan  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  i 
not  free  of  ttie  nation,  in  the  same  manner  that  a'  Frenchm^ 
free  of  France,  and  an  American  of  America.  His  rights 
eircaniBcribed  to  the  town,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  pari 
Us  birth ;  and  in  all  odier  parts,  though  in  his  native  land,  he 
undergo  a  local  naturalization  by  purchase^  or  he  is  forfoidd 
expelled  the  place.  This  species  of  feudality  la  kept  up  t 
grandize  the  corporations  to  the  ruin  of  die  towns ;  and  the  ( 
is  visible. 

The  generality  of  corpomtion  towns  are  in  a  state  of  so 
decay,  and  prevented  from  further  ruin  only  by  some  cir 
stances  in  their  situation,  such  as  a  navigable  river,  or  a  pie 
surrounding  country.  As  population  is  one  of  die  chief  so 
of  wealth,  (for  without  it  land  itself  has  no  value,)  every 
which  operates  to  prevent  it  must  lessen  the  value  of  prop 
and  as  corporations  have  not  only  this  tendency,  but  direct!; 
effect,  they  cannot  but  be  injurious.  If  any  policy  were  1 
followed,  instead  of  that  of  general  freedom,  to  eveiy  pers< 
settle  where  he  chose^  (as  in  France  or  America,)  it  wov 
more  consistent  to  give  encouragement  to  new  comers, 
fo  preclude  their  admission  by  exacting  priemiums  from  then 

The  persons  most  immediately  interested  in  the  aboliti< 
corporations,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  corpon 
are  established,  ^he  instances  of  Manchester^  Birmin| 
and  Sheffield,  show,  by  contrast,  the  injury  which  those  G 
institutions  are  to  property  and  commerce.  A  few  examples 
be  found,  such  as  that  of  London,  whose  natural  and  comm< 
advantages,  owing  to  its  situation  on  the  Thames,  is  capal 
bearing  up  against  the  political  ^Vils  of  a  corporation;  1 
almost  all  other  cajses  the  fatality  is  too  visible  to  be  doubt 
denied. 

'^  It  Is  difficult  to  account  foY  the  origin  of  charter  and  corporation  ( 
unless  we  suppose  iheth  to  hai^e  arisen  out  of)  or  haying  been  connecter 
some  species  of  garrison  services.  The  times  in  which  they  be?an  j 
this  idea.  The  g<^erality  of  those  towns  have  been  garrisons,  and  the 
rations  were  charged  witn  the  care  of  the  gates  of  the  towns,  when  rt< 
Ury  garrison  was  present.  Their  refusing  or  granting  admission  to  stra 
which  has  produced  the  custom  of  giving,  selling,  and  buying  freedoi 
more  of  the  nature  of  garrison  authority  than  civil  government.  Soldic 
free  of  ail  corporations  throughout  tne  nation,  by  the  same  propriet 
every  soldier  is  free  of  every  garrison,  and  no  other  persons  are.  E 
follow  any  employment,  with  the  permission  of  his  officers,  in  any  corpo 
town  throughout  the  nation. 
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Though  the  whole  nation  is  not  so  directly  a£bcted  by  the 
depression  of  property  in  corporation  towns  •&&  the  inhabitants 
fliemselveSf  it  partakes  of  the  consequences.  By  lessening  the 
value  of  property,  the  quantity  of  national  commerce  is  curtailed. 
Every  man  is  a  customer  in  proportion  to  his  ability ;  and  as  all 
parts  of  a  nation  trade  with  each  other,  ^ii4iatever  affects  any  of  the 
parts,  must  necessarily  communicate  to  the  whole. 

As  one  of  the  houses  of  the  English  parliament  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  made  up  by  elections  froni  these  corporations  ;  and  as 
it  is  unnatural  that  a  pure  stream  would  flow  from  a  foul  fountain, 
its  vices  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  vices  of  its  origin.  A 
man  of  moral  honor  and  good  political  principles^  cannot  submit 
to  the  mean  drudgery  and  disgi^ceful  arts,  by  which  such  elec- 
tions are  carried.  To  be  a  successAil  candidate-,  he  must  be  des- 
titute of  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  just  legislator :  and  being 
thus  disciplined  to  corruption  by  th^  mode  of  entering  into  par- 
liament, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  representative  should  be 
better  than  the  man. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  English  representation  has  ad- 
vanced as  bold  a  challenge  as  ever  was  given  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  "  Our  representation,"  says  he,  *^  has  been  found  per- 
Jteihi  adequate  to  all  the  purpoHS  for  which  a  representation  of 
the  people  can  be  desired  or  devised.  I  defy,"  continues  he, 
^  the  enemies  of  our  constitution  tcf  show  the  contrary."  This 
declaration  from  a  man,  who  has  been  in  constant  opposition  to 
all  the  measures  of  parliament  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  a 
year  or  two  excepted,  is  most  extraordinary,  and)  comparing  him 
with  himself,  admits  of  no  other  alternative,  than  that  he  acted 
against  his  judgnient  as  a  ihember^  or  has  declared  contraiy  to  it 
as  an  author. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  representation  bnly  that  the  defects  lie,  and 
therefore  I  proceed  in  th^  next  place  to  aristocracy. 

What  is  called  the  house  of  peers,  is  constituted  on  a  ground 
very  similar  to  that,  against  which  there  is  a  law  in  other  cases. 
It  amounts  to  a  combination  of  persons  in  one  common  interest. 
No  reason  can  be  given,  why  a  house  of  legislation  should  be 
composed  entirely  of  men  whose  occupation  consistii  in  letting 
landed  property,  than  why  it  should  be  composed  of  those  who 
hire,  or  of  brewers,  or  bakers,  or  any  other  separate  class  of  men. 
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Mr.  Burke  calls  this  house,  *'  the  great  gnnmd  andpiUmr  of 
security  to  the  landed  interest,^^    Let  us  exiEunine  ihis  idea. 

What  pillar  of  security  does  the  landed  interest  require,  more 
than  any  other  interest  in  the  state,  or  what  right  has  it  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  representation  from  the  general  interest  of  a 
nation  ?  The  only  use  to  be  made  of  this  power,  (and  which  it 
has  always  made,)  is  to  ward  off  taxesTrom  itself,  and  throw  the 
burden  upon  such  articles  of  consumption  by  which  itself  would  be 
least  affected, 

That  this  has  been  the  consequence  (and  will  always  be  die 
consequence  of  constructing  governments  on  combinations,) 
is  evident,  with  respect  to  England,  from  the  history  of  its 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding  taxes  have  increased  and  multiplied  upon 
every  article  of  common  consumption^  the  land  tax,  which  more 
particularly  affects  this  <*  pillar,"  has  diminished.  In  1788,  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  was  1,950,0002.  which  is  half  a  million 
less  than  it  produced  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  rentals  are  in  many  instances  doubled  since  that 
period. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Hanoverians,  the  taxes  were  divided 
in  neaily  equal  proportions  between  the  land  and  articles  of  con- 
sumption, the  land  bearing  rather  the  largest  share ;  but  since  that 
era,  nearly  thirteen  millionfir  annually  of  new  taxes  have  been 
thrown  upon  oonsumption.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been 
a  constant  increase  in  the  number  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Yet  here  again  the  burden 
does  not  fall  in  equal  proportions  on  the  aristocracy  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Their  residences,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
are  not  mixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  poor. — They  live  apart 
from  distress,  and  the  expense  of  relieving  it.  It  is  in  manufac- 
turing towns  and  laboring  villages  that  those  burdens  press  the 
heaviest ;  in  many  of  which  it  is  one  class  of  poor  supporting 
another. 

Several  of  the  most  heavy  and  productive  taxes  a^e  so  con- 
trived, as  to  give  an  exemption  to  this  pillar,  thus  standing  in  its 
own  defence.  The  tax  upon  beer  brewed  for  sale  does  not  affect 
the  aristocracy,  who  brew  their  own  beer  free  of  this  duty.  It 
falls  only  on  those  who  have  not  conveniency  or  ability  to  brew, 
and  who  must  purchase  it  in  small  quantities.    But  what  wili 
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mankfnd  think  of  the  justice  of  taxation,  ^^len  thej  know,  that 
this  tax  idone,  (rom  which  the  aristocracy  are  from  circuinstances 
exeroptt  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  land-tax,  being  in  the 
year  1788,  and  it  is  not  less  now,  1,666,1521.  and  with  its  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  on  malt  and  hops,  it  exceeds  iL  That  a 
single  article  thus  partially  consumed,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
working  part,  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  that  on  the  whole 
rental  of  a  nation,  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
bistoiy  of  revenues. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  house  of 
legislation,  composed  on  the  ground  of  a  combination  of  common 
interest ;  for  whatever  their  separate  politics  as  to  parties  may  be, 
in  this  they  are  united.  Whether  a  combination  acts  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  article  for  sale,  or  the  rate  of  wages ;  or  whether  it  acts 
to  durow  taxes  from  itself  upon  another  class  of  the  community, 
the  principle  and  the  effect  are  the  same :  and  if  the  one  be 
illegal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  other  ought  to  exist. 

It  is  no  use  to.  say,  that  taxes  are  first  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  for  as  the  other  house  has  always  a  negative,  it  can 
always  defend  itself;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
its  acquiescence  in  the  measures  to  be  proposed  were  not  under- 
stood beforehand.  Besides  which,  it  has  obtained  so  much  influ- 
ence by  borough  traffic,  and  so  many  of  its  relations  and  con- 
nexions are  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  commons,  as  to  give 
it,  besides  an  absolute  negative  in  the  house,  a  preponderancy  in 
die  other,  in  all  matters  of  eommon  concern. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  hmded  nUertat^  if 
it  does  not  mean  a  combination  of  aristocratical  land-holders, 
opposing  their  own  pecuniary  interest  to  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture.  In  all  other 
respects,  it  is  the  only  interest  that  needs  no  partial  protection.  It 
enjoys  the  general  protection  of  the  world.  Every  individual, 
high  or  low,  is  interested  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  will  turn  out  to  assist  the 
fiirmer,  rather  than  a  harvest  should  not  be  got  in ;  and  they  will 
not  act  thus  by  any  other  property.  It  is  the  only  one  for  which 
the  common  prayer  of  mankind  is  put  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  never  fail  from  the  want  of  means.  •  It  is  the  interest,  not  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  existence^  of  man,  and  when  it  ceases,  he 
must  cease  to  be. 
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No  Other  interest  in  a  nation  stands  on  the  same  united  support 
Commerce,  manufactures,  arts,  sciences,  and  every  thing  else^ 
compared  with  this  are  supported  but  in  parts.  Their  prosperity 
or  their  decay  has  not  the  same  universal  influence.  When  the 
valleys  laugh  and  sing,  it  is  not  the  farmer  only,  but  all  creation 
that  rejoices.  It  is  a  prosperity  that  excludes  all  envy  ;  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  thing  else. 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Burke  talk  of  his  house  of  peers,  as  the  pillar 
of  the  landed  interest  t  Were  that  pillar  to  sink  into  the  earth,  the 
same  landed  property  would  continue,  and  the  same  plou^^ung, 
sowing,  and  reaping  would  go  on.  The  aristocracy  are  not  the 
farmers  who  work  the  land,  and  raise  the  produce,  but  are  the 
mere  consumers  of  the  rent ;  and  when  compared  with  the  active 
world,  are  the  drones,  a  seraglio  of  males,  who  neither  collect 
the  honey  nor  form  the  hive,  but  exist  only  for  lazy  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  first  essay,  called  aristocracy,  **  the  corinihi' 
an  capital  of  poliahed  socieiy.^^  Towards  completing  the  figure, 
he  has  now  added  the  piliar^  but  still  the  base  is  wanting ;  and 
whenever  a  nation  chooses  to  act  a  Sampson,  not  blind,  but  bold* 
down  goes  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  lords  and' the  Philistines. 

If  a  house  of  legislation  is  to  be  composed  of  men  of  one  class, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  distinct  interest,  all  the  other 
interests  should  have  the  same:  The  inequality  as  well  as  the 
burden  of  taxation,  arises  from  admitting  it  in  one  case  and  not  in 
all.  Had  there  been  a  house  of  farmers,  there  had  been  no  game 
laws  \  or  a  house  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  taxes  had 
neither  been  so  unequal  nor  so  excessive.  It  is  from  the  power 
of  taxation  being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  throw  so  great  a 
part  of  it  from  their  own  shoulders,  that  it  has  raged  withput  a 
check. 

Men  of  small  or  moderate  estates,  are  more  injured  by  the 
taxes  being  thrown  on  articles  of  coDsumption,  than  they  are 
eased  by  warding  it  from  landed  property,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st,  They  consume  more  of  the  productive  taxable  articles,  in 
proportion  to  their  property,  than  those  of  large  estates. 

2d,  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in  towns,  and  their  property  in 
houses ;  and  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  occasioned  by  taxes 
on  consumption,  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  land-tax 
has  been  favored.    In  Birmingham,  the  poor  rates  are  not  less  than 
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,  Mven  shillings  in  the  pound.     From  this,  as  is  alreadj  observed, 
the  aristocracy  are  in  a  great  measure  exempt 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  wretched 
scheme  of  au  house  of  peers. 

As  a  combination,  it  can  always  throw  a  considerable  portion  of 
taxes  from  itself ;  as  an  hereditary  house,  accountable  to  no  bod/t. 
It  resembles  a  rotten  borough,  whose  consent  is  to  be  courted  by 
interest  There  are  but  few  of  its  member^,  who  are  not  in  some 
mode  or  other  participators,  or  disposers  of  the  public  money« 
One  turns  a  candle-holder,  or  a  lord  in  waiting ;  another  a  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  groom  of  the  stole,  or  any  insignificant 
nominal  office,  to  which  a  salaiy  is  annexed,  paid  out  of  the  publiQ 
taxes,  and  which  avoids  the  direct  appearance  of  corruption.  Such 
situations  are  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  man ;  and  where 
they  can  he  submitted  to,  honor  cannot  reside.     , 

To  all  these  are*  to  be  added  the  numefous  dependants,  the 
long  list  of  the  younger  branches  and  distant  relations,  who  are  to 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense :  in  short,  were  an  estimation 
to  be  made  of  the  charge  of  the  aristocracy  to  a  nation,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  fo  ^i^t  of  supporting  the  poor.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  alone  (and  there  are  cases  similar  to  his)  takes  away 
as  much  for  himself,  as  would  maintain  two  thousand  poor  and 
aged  persons.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder,  that  under  such  a  system 
of  government,  taxes  and  rates  have  multiplied  to  their  present 
extent  1 

In  stating  these  matters,  I 'speak  an  open  and  disinterested  lan- 
guage, dictated  by  no  passion  but  that  of  humanity.  To  me,  who 
have  not  only  refused  offers,  because  I  thought  them  improper, 
but  have  declined  rewards  I  might  with  reputation  have  accepted* 
it  is  no  wonder  that  meanness  and  imposition  appear  disgusting. 
Independence  is  my  happiness,  and  I  view  things  as  they  are^ 
without  regard  to  place  or  person  ;  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
my  religion  is  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeni* 
ture,  says,  **  It  is  the  standard  law  of  our  landed  inheritance  ; 
and  which,  without  question,  has  a  tendency,  and  I  think,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  a  happy  tfendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  weight 
ana  consequence." 

Mr.  Burke  may  call  this  law  what  he  pleaseb,  but  humanity  and 
impartial  reflection  will  pronounce  it  a  law  of  WaXsX  *VDkV»fb0K^ 

voLf  It,  28 
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Vf are  we  not  accustomed  to  the  dailj  practice,  and  did  we  only 
hear  of  it,  as  the  law  of  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  we  should 
eonclude  that  the  legislators  of  such  countries  had  not  arrived  at 
a  state  of  civilization. 

As  to  preserving  a  character  otweigJU  and  eamequmce^  the  case 
.appears  to  roe  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  an  attaint  upon  charac* 
Inr  {  a  sort  of  privateering  upon  family  property.  It  may  have 
weight  among  dependant  tenants,  hut  it  gives  none  on  a  scale  of 
national,  and  much  less  of  universal  character.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, my  parents  were  not  able  to  give  me  a  shilling,  beyond  what 
diey  gave  me  in  education ;  and  to  do  this  they  distressed  them- 
selves ;  yet  I  possess  more  of  what  is  called  consequence,  in  the 
world,  than  any  one  in  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  aristocrats. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is  called  the  crown,  upon  which  I 
shall  be  veiy  concise. 

It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  the 
tasiness  of  which  consists  in  receiving  the  money.  Whether  the 
person  be  wise  or  foolish,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or  a  foreigner, 
matters  not  Every  ministiy  acts  upon  the  same  idea  that  Mr. 
Burke  writes,  namely,  that  the  people  must  be  hoodwinked,  and 
held  in  superstitious  ignorance  by  some  bugbear  or  other ;  and 
what  is  called  the  crown  answers  this  purpose,  and  therefore  it 
answen  all  the  purposes  to  be  expected  from  it.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  other  two  branches. 

The  hazard  to  which  this  office  is  exposed  in  all  countries, 
is  not  from  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  die  man,  but  from 
what  may  lumpen  to  the  nation  ;.ihe  danger  of  its  coming  to  its. 


It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  crown  the  executive  power, 
and  the  custom  has  continued,  though  the  reason  has  ceased. 

It  was  called  the  txecvUve^  because  he  whom  it  signified  used 
formerly  to  sit  in  the  chan^cter  of  a  judge,  in  administering  or 
executing  the  laws.  The  tribunals  were  then  a  part  of  the  court. 
The  power,  therefore,  iHiich  is  now  called  the  judicial,  was  what 
is  called  the  executive ;  and,  consequently,  one  or  the  other  of 
Ibe  terms  is  redundant,  and  one  of  the  offices  useless.  When  wo 
speak  of  the  crown  now,  it  means  nothing ;  it  signifies  neither  a 
judge  nor  a  general :  besides  which,  it  b  the  laws  that  govern, 
Mud  aot  die  jnayu    The  old  terms  are  kept  up,  and  give  an 
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appearanoeoreooflequeoce  to  empty  forms:  and  the  only  efbot 
they  have  18  that  of  increasing  expenses* 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  means  of  rendering  governments  mora 
conducive  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  than  they  are  at 
present,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  taxation  in  England. 

It  is  a  general  idea,  that  when  taxes  are  once  laid  on,  they 
are  never  taken  off.  However  true  this  may  have  been  of 
late,  it  was  not  always  so.  Either,  therefore,  the  people  of 
former  times  were  more  watchful  over  government  than  those 
of  the  present,  or  government  was  administered  with  less  extnip 
vagance. 

It  is  now  seven  hundred  years  since  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  crown.  Taking  this 
portion  of  time  in  seven  separate  periods  of  one  hundred  years 
each,  the  amount  of  the  annual  taxes,  at  each  period,  will  be  as 
follows  : 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  William  the  con- 
queror, beginning  in  the  year  1066,         -  •      400,000{. 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  one  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1166)      ....      200,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  two  hundred  years  from 
*  the  conquest,  (1266)      ....      150,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  three  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1366)      ....       180,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  four  hundred  years  from 
the  conquest,  (1466)      ....       100,000 
These  statements,  and  those  which  follow,  are  taken  from  sir 
John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue ;  by  which  it  appears,' 
that  taxes  continued  decreasing  for  four  hundred  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  were  reduced  three-fourths,  ets. 
from  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  people  of  England,  of  the  present  day,  have  a  traditionary  and 
historical  idea  of  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors ;  but  whatever 
their  virtues  or  vices  might  have  been,  they  certainly  were  a 
people  who  would  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  who  kept  govern- 
ment in  awe  as  to  taxation,  if  not  as  to  principle.    Though  they 
were  not  able  to  expel  the  monarchical  usurpation,  they  restriclad 
it  to  a  public  economy  of  taxes. 
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Let  U8  now  review  the  remaining^hre*  hundred  years. 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  five  hundred  years  from 

ithe  conquest,  (1566)  ....  600,000/. 
•Annua}  amount  of  taxes  at  six  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1666)  •  -  -  -     .  1,800,000L 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  the  present  time,  (1791)  17,000,000 

The  difference  between  the  first  four  hundred  years  and  the  last 
three,  is  so  astonishing,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  English  has  changed.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  dragooned  the  former  English  into  the 
excess  of  taxation  that  now  exists ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  of  all  the  revenues-officers, 
39  the  same  now  as  it  was  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
taxes  wore  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  are  at  present,  it 
appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  enormous  increase  and 
expenditure,  on  any  other  ground  than  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  intrigue.* 

*  Several  of  thife  6ourt  newspapers  have  of  late  made  frequent  mention  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Tbat  his  memory  should  be  traduced  by  court  sycophants,  and 
all  those  who  live  on  the  spoil  of  a  public,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
was,  however,  thte  means  of  cnecking  the  rage  and  injustice  of  taxation  in  hia 
time,  and  the  natiort  owed  much  to  his  valor.  The  history  is  concisely  this: — 
in  the  time  of  Itichard  ll.  a  poll-tax  was  levied,  of  one  sliilling  per  head 
upon  every  person  iki  thti  nation,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  on  poor 
as  well  as  rich,  above  the  a^e  of  fifteen  years.  If  any  favor  was  shown 
in  the  law,  it  \vas  to  the  ricii  rather  than  the  poor;  as  no  person  could 
be  charged  more  than  twenty  sUillinga  for  himself,  family  and  servants, 
though  ever  so  numerous — while  all  other  families,  under  the  number  of 
twenty,  were  charged  per  head.  Poll-tajces  had  always  been  odious — but 
this  being  also  oppres&ive  and  unjust,  it  excited,  as  it  naturally  must, 
imivcrsal  detestation  among  the  poor  and  middle  classes.  The  person  known 
by  the  neune  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  wliosc  proper  name  was  Walter,  and  a  tyler 
by  trade,  lived  at  Dentford.  The  gatherer  of  the  poll-tax,  on  coming  to  his 
House,  demanded  a  tax  fo^  Ortc  of  his  daughters,  whom  Tyler  declared  was 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  Tlie  tax-gatherer  insisted  in  satisfying  himself, 
dnd  beo;an  an  indecent  examination  of  the  girl,  which  enraging  the  father,  he 
■truck  him  wi I h  k  hammer,  that  brouglit  him  to  tlie  ground,  and  Was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

•  This  circumstance  derved  to  bring  the  discontents  to  an  issue.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  neiekborhood  espoused  the  cause  of  Tyler,  who,  in  a  feW  days, 
was  j(>ined,  according  to  some  historians^  by  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  chosen  their  chief.  W^ith  this  force  lie  marched  to  London,  to  demand  an 
abolition  of  the  tax,  and  a  redress  of  other  gHevances.  The  court,  findine 
itself  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  unable  to  make  resistance,  agreed,  with 
Richard  at  its  head)  to  hold  a  conference  witli  Tyler  in  Smithfield,  making 
many  fair  professions,^  courticr-like,  of  its  disposition  to  redress  the  oppress 
sion&  While  Richard  and  Tyler  were  in  conversation  on  these  matters,  each 
being  on  horseback,  Walwortli,  then  mayor  of  liondou,  and  one  of  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  watched  an  opportunity,  and,  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  stabbed 
Tyler  vrith  a  dasger — and  two  or  three  otiiers  falling  upon  liim,  he  was  in- 
stantly sacrificed. 

Tyler  appears  to  haveibeen  an  intrepid,  disinterested  man,  with  respect  to 
himself.    AW  his  proposals  made  to  Richsird,  were  on  a  more  just  and  publio 
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With  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  more  so  since  the  Hanover 
succession*  came  the  destructive  system  of  continental  intrigues, 
and  the  rage  for  foreign  wars  and  foreign  dominion  ;  systems  of 
such  secure  mystery,  that  the  expenses  admit  of  no  accounts  ;  a 
single  line  stands  for  millions.  To  what  excess  taxation  might 
have  extended,  had  not  the  French  revolution  contributed  to  break 
up  the  system,  and  put  an  end  to  pretences,  is  impossible  to  say. 
Viewed  as  that  revolution  ought  to  be,  as  the  fortunate  means  of 
leii^ening  the  load  of  taxes  of  both  countries,  it  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  £ngland  as  to  France ;  and,  if  t)roperly  improved  to 
all  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  which  it  leads, 
deserves  as  much  celebration  in  one  country  as  the  other. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  begin  with  the  matter  that  first 
presents  itself,  that  of  lessening  the  burden  of  taxes  ;  and  shall 
dien  add  such  matters  and  propositions,  respecting  the  three 
countries  of  England,  France  aAd  America,  as  the  present  pros- 
pect of  things  appears  to  justify ;  I  mean  ail  alliance  of  the  three, 
for  the  purposes  that  will  be  meiltioued  ih  their  proper  places. 

What  has  happened  may  happen  again.  By  the  statement 
before  shown«  of  the  progress  of  taxation,  it  is  seen,  that 
taxes  have  been  lessened  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  had 
formerly  been.  Though  the  present  circumstances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  reduction,  yet  they  admit  of  such  a  beginning, 
as  may  accomplish  that  end  in  a  less  time,  than  in  the  former 
case. 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1778, 
was  as  follows : 
Land  tax         .  -  -  -  -     1,960,000* 

Customs    -  ^  .  -  w  8,789,274 

Excise  (including  old  and  new  malt)      *  -     6,751,727 

Stamps      .  -  .  -  .  1,278.214 

Miscellaneous  taxes  and  incidents         -  -     1,803,755 


16,572,970i 

Since  the  year  1788,  upwards  of  one  million,  new  taxes,  have 
been  laid  on,  besides  the  produce  of  the  lotteries  ;  and  as  the 

ground,  than  those  which  had  been  made  to  John  by  the  barons;  and  not- 
wilhatanding  the  sycophancy  of  historians,  and  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  who  seek 
to  floss  over  a  base  action  of  the  court  by  traducing  Tyler,  his  fame  will  out- 
live their  falsehood.  If  the  barons  merited  a  monument  to  be  erectwl  m  Run- 
neymede,  Tyler  merits  one  in  Smithfield. 
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taxes  have  m  general  been  more  productive  since  tfam  be- 
fore, the  amount  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  at  17,000,000(. 

N.  B.  The  expense  of  collection  and  the  drawbacks,  whidi 
tog^ether  amount  to  nearly  two  millions,  are  paid  out  of  the 
gross  amount;  and  the  above  is  the  net  sum  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  sum  of  seventeen  millions  is  applied  to  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  the  one  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  other 
to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  each  year.  About  nine  millions 
are  appropriated  to  the  former ;  and  the  remainder,  being  nearly 
eight  millions,*  to  the  latter.  As  to  the  million,  said  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  it  is  so  much  like  paying  with 
one  hand  and  taking  out  with  die  other,  as  not  to  merit  much 
notice. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  France,  that  she  possessed  national 
domains  for  paying  off  her  debt,  and  thereby  lessening  her  taxes; 
but  as  this  b  not  the  case  in  England,  her  reduction  of  taxes  can 
only  take  place  by  reducing  the  current  expenses,  which  may 
now  be  done  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  annually,  as 
will  hereafter  appear.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  moro 
than  counterbalance  the  enormous  charge  of  the  American  war ; 
and  the  saving  will  be  from  the  same  sources  from  whence  tfaa 
evil  arose. 

As  to  the  national  debt,  however  heavy  the  interest  may  be  in 
taxes,  yet,  as  it  seems  to  keep  alive  a  capital,  useful  to  com- 
merce, it  balances  by  its  effects  a  considerable  part  of  its  own 
weight ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  England  is,  by 
some  means  or  other,  short  of  its  proper  proportion,*  (being  not 
more  than  twenty  millions,  whereas  it  should  be  sixty,)  it  would, 
besides  the  injustice,  be  bad  policy  to  extinguish  a  capital  that 
serves  to  supply  that  defect  But,  with  respect  to  the  current 
expense,  whatever  is  saved  therefrom  is  gain.  The  excess  may 
serve  to  keep  corruption  alive,  but  it  has  no  reaction  on  credit 
and  commerce,  like  the  interest  of  the  debt 

It  is  now  very  probable,  that  the  English  government  (I  do  not 
mean  the  nation)  is  unfriendly  to  the  French  revolution.  What- 
ever serves  to  expose  the  intrigue  and  lessen  the  influence  of 

*  Foreign  intriguei,  forei^  wan^  toad  foreign  dominiona,  will  in  a  gnat 
measore  aoooont  fiir  the  defiaency. 
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courts,  by  lessening  taxation,  will  be  unwelcome  to  those  who 
feed  upon  the  spoil.  Whilst  the  damor  of  French  intrigue,  arbi- 
trary power,  popery,  and  wooden  shoes  could  be  kept  up,  the 
nations  were  easily  allured  and  alarmed  mto  taxes.  Those  days 
are  now  past ;  deception,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  reaped  its  last 
harvest,  and  better  times  are  in  prospect  for  both  countries,  and 
for  the  world. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between 
England,  France,  and  America,  for  the  purposes  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  the  national  expenses  of  France  and  England  may 
consequently  be  lessened.  The  same  fleets  and  armies  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  either,  and  the  reduction  can  be  made  ship 
for  ship  on  each  side.  But  to  accomplish  these  objects,  the 
goremments  must  necessarily  be  fitted  to  a  common  corres- 
pondent principle.  Confidence  can  never  take  place,  while  an 
hostile  disposition  remains  in  either,  or  where  mystery  and  secrecy 
on  one  side,  is  opposed  to  candor  and  openness  on  the  other. 

These  matters  admitted,  the  national  expenses  might  be  put 
back,  for  the  sake  of  a  precedent^  to  what  they  were  at  some  period 
when  France  and  England  were  not  enemies.  This,  conse- 
quently, must  be  prior  to  the  Hanover  succession,  and  also  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.*  The  first  instance  that  presents  itself,  an- 
tecedent to  those  dates,  is  in  the  very  wasteful  and  profligate  time 
of  Charles  II.  at  which  time  England  and  France  acted  as  allies. 
If  I  have  chosen  a  period  of  great  extravagance,  it  will  serve  to 
show  modem  extravagance  in  a  still  worse  light ;  especially,  as 
the  pay  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  revenue-oflicers  has  not 
increased  since  that  time. 


*■  I  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
teTolution  of  1688.  The  chuactera  of  William  and  Mary  have  alwayi  ap- 
peared to  me  detestable  j  the  one  seeking  to  destroy  his  unde,  and  the  other 
ner  fiither.  to  get  possession  of  power  themselTes :  yet,  as  the  nation  was  dis- 
posed to  think  something  of  that  event,  I  felt  hurt  at  seeing  it  ascribe  the 
whole  reputation  of  it  to  a  man  who  had  undertaken  it  as  a  job,  and  who, 
betides  what  he  otherwise  got,  charged  six  hundred  thousand  nounds  for  the 
expense  of  the  little  fleet  that  brought  him  from  Holland,  (ieoree  I.  acted 
the  same  close-fisted  part  as  William  had  done,  and  bought  the  ducmy  of  Bre- 
men with  the  money  he  got  from  En^^and,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  oyer  and  abore  his  pay  as  kin£ ;  and  hayine  thus  purchased  it  at  the 
eipensfe  of  England,  addea  to  it  his  tianorerian  dominions  for  his  own  pri- 
Tata  benefit.  In  &ct  every  nation  that  does  not  govern  itself  is  governed  as  a 
job.    EngUnd  has  been  the  prey  of  jobs  ever  since  the  revolution. 
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The  peace  establishment  was  then  as  follows :  See  sir  Joha 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue.' 

Navy         .        -        -        -  300,000/. 

Army                .        .        ,        -  212,000 

Ordnance     .        ^        «         •  40,000 

Civil  List        «...  462,115 


1,014,115/. 

The  parliament,  however,  settled  the  whole  annual  peace 
establishment  at  1,200,0Q0.*  If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  was  but  half  a  million,  yet  the 
nation  sees  nothing  duriqg  that  period,  that  reproaches  it  with 
want  of  consequence. 

All  circumstances  then  taken  together,  arising  from  the  French 
revolution,  from  the  approaching,  harmony  and  reciprocal  interest 
of  the  two  nations,  the  abolition  of  court  intrigue  on  both  sides, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  government, 
the  annual  expenditure  might  be  put  back  to  one  million  and  a 
half,  viz. 

Navy    •---.,       600,000/. 
Army        -         .        -        .,  500,000 

Expenses  of  governineiit  500,000 


1,500,000/. 

Even  this  sum  is  six  times  greater  than  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment  are  in  America,  yet  the  civil  internal  government 
of  England  (I  mean  that  administered  by  means  of  quarter 
sessions,  juries,  and  assize,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  nearly  the 
whole,  and  is  performed  by  the  nation,)  is  less  expense  upon  the 
revenue,  than  the  same  species  and  portion  of  government  is  in 
America. 

It  is  time  that  nations  should  be  rational,  and  not  be  governed 
like  animals  for  the  pleasure  of  their  riders.  To  read  the  histoiy 
of  kings,  a  man  would  be  almost  inclined  to  suppose  that  gov* 
ernment  consisted  in  stag-hunting,  and  that  every  nation  paid  a 
million  a-year  to  the  huntsman.  Man  ought  to  have  pride,  or 
shame  enough  to  blush  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  and  when  he 

*  Cliarles,  like  his  predecessors  and  successors,  finding  that  war  was  the 
harvest  of  governments,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  expense  cf 
which  increased  the  annual  expenditure  to  1,800,0001.  as  stated  under  ths 
date  of  1666}  but  the  peace  estabUahmeal  was  but  1^800,000L 


feels  his  proper  charactert  he  will.  Upon  all  subjects  of  thi? 
nature,  there  id  otlen  passing  in  Ihe  mind  a  train  of  ideas  ho  has 
not  yet  accuslomcd  himself  to  encourage  and  com  muni  cale.  Re- 
strained by  something  that  puts  OD  the  character  of  prudence,  he 
acts  the  hypocrite  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  observe  how  soon  this  spell  can  be  dissolved.  A  single 
expression,  boldly  conceived  and  uttered,  will  eoraetimes  put  a 
whole  company  into  their  proper  feelings,  and  a  whole  nation  are 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  offices  of  which  any  civil  government  may  bo  com- 
posed, it  matters  but  little  by  what  names  they  are  described. 
In  the  routine  ofbusiness,  as  before  observed,  whether  a  man  be 
styled  a  president,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  is  impossible  that  any  service  h'e  can  perform,  can  tn^it 
from  a  nation  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a-ycar ;  and  as  no 
man  should  be  paid  beyond  his  services,  so  every  man  of  a 
proper  heart  will  not  accept  more.  Public  money  ought  to  be 
touched  with  the  most  scrupulous  conaciouaneas  of  honor.  It  is 
not  the  produce  of  riches  only,  but  of  the  hard  eaminga  of  labor 
and  poverty.  It  is  drawn  oven  from  the  bitlomess  df  want  and 
misery.  Not  a  beg^r  passes,  or  perishes  ia  the  streets,  whose 
mile  is  not  in  that  mass. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  congress  of  America,  could  bo  so  lost 
to  ihcir  duty,  and  to  the  interest  of  their  constituent:),  as  to  oOer 
general  Washington,  as  president  of  America,  a  million  a-year, 
he  would  not,  and  he  could  not  accept  it.  His  senate  of  honor  ia 
of  another  kind.  It  has  cost  England  almost  seventy  millions 
sterling,  to  maintain  a  family  imported  from  abroad,  of  very  iofe- 
rior  capacity  to  thousands  in  the  nation  ;  and  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  that  has  not  produced  some  mercenary  application.  Even 
the  physicians'  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  public  to  be  paid.  No 
wonder  that  jails  are  crowded,  and  taxes  and  poor-rates  increased. 
Under  such  systems,  nothing  is  lo  be  looked  for  but  what  has 
already  boppened  ;  and  as  to  reformaiion,  whenever  it  comes,  it 
must  be  from  the  nation,  and  not  from  the  government 

To  show  that  the  sum  of  Rve  hundred  ihousand  pounds  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  govemmeni,  exclusive 
of  navies  and  armies,  the  following  estimate  is  added  for  »af 
country,  of  the  same  extent  as  England. 
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In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  lepreaentatives,  fhifly  elected, 
ere  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legislation  can  applf, 
and  preferable  to  a  larger  number*  They  may  be  diyided  into 
two,  or  three  bouses,  or  meet  in  one,  as  in  France,  or  in  any 
miinner  a  constitution  shall  direct  , 

Aa  representation  is  always  considered  in  free  countries,  as  the 
most  honorable  of  all  stations,  the  allowance  made  to  it  is  merely 
to  defray  the  expmises  which  the  representatives  incur  by  that 
service,  and  not  to  it  as  an  office. 

If  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  be  made  to  every  representative, 
deducting  for  non-attendance,  the  expense,  if 
the  whole  number  attended  for  six  months  each 
year,  would  be  -  -  -  -        75,000^ 

The  official  departments  cannot  reasonably  exceed 
the  following  number,  with  the  salaries  an- 
nexed : 
Three  offices,  at  ten  thousand  pounds  each  30,000 

Ten  ditto^  at  five  thousand  pounds  each  50,000 

Twenty  ditto,  at  two  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Forty  ditto,  at  one  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto,  at  five  hundred  pounds  each  100,000 
Three  hundred  ditto,  at  two  hundred  pounds  each  60,000 
Five  hundred  ditto,  at  one  hundred  pounds  each  50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  at  seventy-five  pounds  eadi  52,500 

497,600/. 

If  a  nation  chooses,  it  can  deduct  four  per  cent  from  all  offices, 
and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 

All  revenue-officers  are  paid  out  of  the  monies  they  collect,  and 
therefore,  are  not  included  in  this  estimation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  offered  as  an  exact  detail  of  offices,  but  to 
show  the  number  and  rate  of  salaries  which  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  support ;  and  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  find  business  sufficient  to  justify  even  this  expense.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  office  business  is  now  performed,  the  chiefs 
in  several  offices,  such  as  the  post-office,  and  certain  offices  in  the 
•Zidiequer,  &c.  do  little  more  than  sign  their  names  three  or 
fottr  times  a-year ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  performed  by  under 
clerks. 
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Taking,  therefore,  one  milUoii  and  an  half  aa  a  aofficieDt  pe|i08 
•Btablishment  for  all  the  honest  purpoaea  ci  goyeimnent,  wUeh 
ia  three  hundred'  thouaand  pounds  bmhto  than  the  peace  eatablial^ 
ment  in  the  profligate  and  prodigal  times  of  Charlea  D.  (^otwitb* 
atandingi  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  pay  and  aalariea  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  revenuo-o^ers;  contmue  the  aame  aa  at 
that  period,)  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  six  T«^ili«**nff 
out  of  the  present  current  expenses.  The  question  then  will  be* 
bow  to  dispose  of  this  surplus. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  manner  in  which  trade  and  taxea 
twist  themselves  iogether,  must  be  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
separating  them  suddenly* 

Ist,  because  the  articles  cow  on  hand  are  already  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  the  reduction  cannot  take  place  on  the  preaent 
atock* 

2d,  Because,  on  all  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  chaiged 
in  the  gross,  such  as  per  barrel,  hogshead,  hundred  weight,  or 
ton,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  does  not  admit  of  being  divided 
down  so  as  fully  to  relieve  the  consumer,  who  purchaaes  by  the 
pint,  or  the  pounds  The  last  duty  laid  on  strong  beer  and  ale, 
was  three  shillings  per  barrel,  which,  if  taken  off,  would  lessen 
the  purchase  only  half  a  farthing  per  pint,  and,  consequently,  would 
not  reach  to  practical  relief. 

This  being  the  condition  of  a  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  for  such  others  as  are  free  from  this  embar- 
rassment, and  where  the  relief  will  be  direct  and  visible,  and 
capable  of  immediate  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  poor-rates  are  a  direct  tax  which 
every  housekeeper  feels,  and  who  knows  also,  to  a  farthing,  the 
sum  which  he  pays.  The  national  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
poor'^rates  is  not  positively  known,  but  can  be  procured.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  haa  stated  it  at 
2,100,5872.  A.  considerable  part  of  which  is  exp^ded  in  litiga^ 
tions,  in  which  the  poor,  instead  of  being  relieved,  are  tormented. 
The  expense,  however,  is  the  same  to  the  parish,  from  whatever 
cause  it  arises. 

In  Birmingham,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  fourteen  thou** 
sand  pounds  a-year.  This,  though  a  large  sum,  is  moderate 
compared  with  the  population.  Birmingham  is  said  to  contain 
seventy  thousand  souls,  and  on  a  proportion  of  a«^%tkV]  ^^>^wci^ 
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mechanical  tr«dev  audi  as  a  carpenter,  wheehnig^  blaokflailh» 
fcc.  is  prevented  getting  forward  the  whole  of  Us  life,  from  the 
want  of  a  little  common  education  when  a  boj. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  the  aged. 

I  divide  age  into  two  classes.  Ist,  the  approach  of  ^ol^  agOi 
beginning  at  fifty :  2d9  old  age  commencing  at  sixty. 

At  fifty,  though  the  mental  faculties  of  man  are  in  full  vigor, 
and  his  judgment  better  than  at  any  preceding  date«  the  bodilj 
poweis  are  on  the  decline.  He  cannot  bear  the  same  quantity  of 
fatigue  as  at  an  earlier  period.  Ho  begins  to  earn  less^  and  is 
less  capable  of  enduring  the  wind  and  weather ;  and  in  those 
retired  employments  where  much  sight  is  required,  he  (ails  apacOf 
and  feels  himself  like  an  old  horse,  beginning  to  be  turned  adrift. 

At  sixty,  his  labor  ought  to  be  over,  at  least  from  direct  neceik 
sity.    It  is  painful  to  see  old  age  working  itself  to  death,  in  what 
'  are  called  civilieed  countries,  for  its^  daily  bread. 

To  form  some  judgftient  of  the  number  of  those  above  fi% 
years  of  age,  I  have  several  times  counted  the  persons  I  met  in 
the  streets  of  London,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  have 
generally  found  that  the  average  is  one.in  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. If  it  be  said  that  aged  persons  do  not  come  much  into  the 
streets.  So  neither  do  infants ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  grown 
children  are  in  schools,  and  in  the  work-shops  as  apprentices. 
Taking  then  sixteen  for  a  divisor,  the  whole  number  of  persons, 
in  England,  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  of  both  sexes,  rich  and 
poor,  will  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  persons  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this  gross  number  will  be, 
husbandmen,  common  laborers,  journeymen  of  every  trade,  and 
their  wives,  sailors,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  worn  out  servants  of 
both  sexes,  and  poor  widows. 

There  will  be  also  a  considerable  number  of  middling  trades- 
men, who,  having  lived  decently  in  the  former  part  of  life,  begin, 
as  age  approaches,  to  lose  their  business,  and  at  last  fidl  into 
decay. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  constantly  thrown  off  firom  the 
revolutions  of  that  wheel,  which  no  man  can  stop,  nor  regulate,  a 
number  from  every  class  of  life  connected  with  commerce  and 
adventure. 

To  provide  for  all  those  accidents,  and  whatever  else  may 
hefaH,  1  take  the  number  of  persons,  who  at  one  time  or  other  tt 
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Hmt  ]nre0,  after  fifty  Tears  of  age,  may  feel  it  necessaiy  or  com 
fortablo  to  be  better  supported,  than  tbey  can  support  themselves, 
attd  that  not  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor/ but  of  right,  at  one 
third  of  the  whole  number,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  thou 
sand,  as  stated  p.  328,  and  for  whom  a  distinct  provision  was 
proposed  to  be  made.  If  there  be  more,  sooiety,  notwithstanding 
the  show  and  pomposity  of  government,  ia  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  England. 

Of  this  one  hundred  and  forty,  thousand,  I  take  one  half,  seventy 
thousand,  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  under  sixty,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  sixty  years  and  upwards. — Having  thus  ascertained  the 
probable  proportion  of  the  number  of  aged  persons^  I  proceed  to 
the  mode  of  rendering  Iheir  condition  comftvtable,  which  is. 

To  pay  to  eveiy  such  person  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until 
he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty,  fbe  sum  of  six  pounds  per  ann. 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  ten  pounds  per  naau  during  life, 
after  ^  age  of  sixty.    The  expense  of  which  will  be, 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  6l.  per  ann.  420,000L 

Seventy  thousand  pereons  at  102.  per  ann.  700,000 

1,120,000L 

This  support,  as  already  remarked,  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
charity,  but  of  a  rifj^t  £veiy  person  in  England,  male  and 
female,  pays  on  an  average  in  taxes,  two  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  si3q>ence  per  ann.  from  the  day  of  his  (or  her)  birth ;  and  if 
the  expense  of  collection  be  added,  he  pays  two  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  fiffy  years,  he 
has  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings ; 
and  at  sixty,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  ten  shillings. 
Converting,  therefore,  his  (or  her)  mdividual  tax  into  a  tontine,  the 
money  he  shall  receive  after  fifty  years,  is  but  little  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  the  net  money  he  has  paid  ;  the  rest  is  made  up 
fiom  fiiose  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  draw  such 
support,  and  the  capital  in  both  cases  defrays  the  expenses  of 
government  It  is.  on  this  ground  that  I  have  extended  the  pro- 
bable claims  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  the 
nation»-^l8  it  then  better  that  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  aged  persons  be  rendered  comfortable,  or  that  a  million 
apyear  of  public  money  be  expended  on  any  one  individual,  and 
he  oiWn  of  the  most  worthless  and  insignificant  chaiactAt  \    \i^ 
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reason  and  jintiee,  let  honor  and  humanitj,  let  even  hypoerii^, 
aycophancy,  and  Mr.  Burke,  let  George,  let  Louis,  Leopold, 
Frederic,  Catherine,  Comwallis,  or  Tippoo  Saib,  answer  iiie 
question** 

The  sum  thus  remitted  to  die  poor  will  be. 
To  two  hundred  and  fiftr-two  thousand  poor  fami- 
lies, containing  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
chUdren,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    2,520,000L 

To  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  aged  persons,        1 ,1 20,000 

3,640,0001. 

There  will  then  remain  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  four  miUiotiSi  part  of  which  may  be  applied  as 
follows : 

After  all  the  aboire  cases  are  provided  for,  there  will  still  be  a 
number  of  funtties  who,  though  not  properly  of  the  class  of  poor, 
yet  find  it  difficult  to  give  education  to  their  children ;  and  such 
children,  under  such  a  case,  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  if 
their  parents  were  actually  poor*  A  nation  under  a  well  regula- 
ted government,  should  permit  none  to  remain  uninstructed.  It 
is  monarcliical  and  aristocratical  governments  only  that  require 
ignorance  for  their  support 

Suppose  then  four  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  in  this  con* 
dition,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  ought  to  be  supposed,  after 
the  provisions  already  made,  the  method  will  be. 

To  allow  for  each  of  those  children  ten  shillings  a-year  for  tbi 
expense  of  schooling,  for  six  years  each,  which  will  give  them  six 
months  schooling  each  year,  and  half  a  crown  a-year  for  paper  and 
apelling  books» 

^  Reckomng  this  taxes  by  fkmilieB,  five  to  a  family,  each  ikmily  pays  on  bA 
average  121.  17«.  and6<<.  per  ann.  to  this  sum  are  to  be  added  the  poor-rates. 
^Though  all  pay  taxes  in  the  articles  they  consume,  all  do  not  pay  poor-rates. 
About  two  millions  are  exempted,  some  as  not  being  housekeepers,  others  as 
not  being  able,  and  the  poor  themselTes  who  receive  the  relief  The  average 
therefore  of  poor-rates  on  the  remaining  number,  is  forty  shillings  for  every 
family  of  five  penons,  which  makes  the  whole  average  amoont  of  taxes  and 
rates,  14Z.  178.  6d.  for  six  persons,  17/.  175. — ^for  seven  persons,  201.  IBs.  Bd. 

The  average  of  taxes  in  America,  under  the  new  or  representative  system 
of  g;ovemment,  including  the  interest  d'the  debt  oontracied  in  thewar,^aiid 
taking  the  population  at  four  miUions  of  souls,  which  It  now  amounts  to,  and 
is  daily  increasing,  is  five  shillings  per  head,  men,  women,  and  ,childreBk  Thi 
difiference,  therefore,  between  the  two  governments,  is  as  under : 

England.  America. 

For  a  Ikmily  of  five  personB  14L  17i.  6iL  IL  5f.  <ML 

For  a  family  of  six  persons  17    17    0  1  10    0 

Forafiunily  of  seven  parsons        100    16    6  1  15    0 
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The  ezpei|se  of  tlus  will  be  annually*  25a,000/. 

There  will  theq  remain  qi^e  l^qndred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Notwitl^tAndjng  the  great  niQdes  of  relief  which  the  best  insti- 
tuted and  be^t  principled  govemmenf  may  devise,  there  will  still 
be  a  nun^ber  qf  smaller  ci^^s,  whicl|  it  is  goocj  policy  as  well  as 
beneficeiice  ii)  ^  natioi^  ^o  consider. ' 

Were  twenty  shillings  to  b^  giyei)  tQ  every  won^an  immediately 
on  the  birfh  qf  i^  child^  who  should  make  the  demand,  and  none 
will  make  it  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  it,  it  might 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  instant  distress. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  thousand  births  yearly  in  £ng- 
land ;  and  if  claimed  by  one  fourth, 

The  amount  would  be        -        -        ?        r        ?      50,000/. 

And  twenty  shillings  to  every  new  iDnrried  couple  who  should 
claim  in  like  manner.  This  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  20,000/. 

Also  twenty  thousand  ppui^ds  to  b^  appropriated  tq  defray  the 
funeral  ezpenseis  qf  persons,  who,  travelling  for  work,  m^y  die  at 
a  distance  from  their  friends.  By  relieving  parishes  frqm  this 
charge,  the  sick  strangejr  will  be  better  treate<l. 

I  shall  finish  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
particular  condition  of  ^  metropolis,  such  as  London. 

Cases  are  continually  occurring  in  a  metropolis  different  from 
those  which  qccur  in  the  country,  ^nd  for  which  ^  different,  or 
rather  an  additional  mode  pf  relief  is  necessary.  In  the  country, 
even  in  large  towns,  people  l^ye  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
distress  never  rises  to  that  extreme  height  it  sometin|es  does  in  a 
metropolis.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  country  ^s  persons,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  ivord,  starved  to  death,  or  ^ying  with  cold 
from  the  want  of  a  lod^ii^g.  Tet  such  cases,  find  pthers  equally  as 
miserable,  happei)  ip  London. 

*  Piiblia  aehoob  do  not  answer  the  general  purpose  of  the  poor.  They  are 
chiefly  in  ooiporation-towns,  from  which  the  cquntry  towns  and  yillases  are 
excluded— or  if  admitted,  the  distance  occasions  a  great  loss  of  time.  Educa- 
tion, tQ  be  useful  to  the  poor,  should  be  on  the  spot — and  the  best  method,  I 
believe,  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  enable  the  parents  to  pay  the  expense  them- 
selTesi.  There  are  always  persons  of  botli  sexes  to  be  found  in  every  village, 
especially  when  growing  into  year&  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  Twenty 
children,  at  ten  shillings  each  (ana  that  not  more  than  six  months  in  each 
year,)  would  be  as  much  as  some  livines  amount  to  in  the  remote  parts  of 
England — and  there  are  often  distressea  clergymen's  widows  to  whom  such 
an  income  would  be  acceptable.  Whatever  is  jgiven  on  this  account  to  chil- 
dren aosiperB  two  purposes,  to  them  it  is  education,  to  those  who  educate  them 
it  is  a  iivelihoou. 

▼OL.  II.  30 
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Many  a  youth  comes  up  to  Loudon  full  of  expectations,  and 
little  or  no  money,  and  unless  he  gets  employment  he  is  already 
half  undone  ;  and  boys  bred  up  in  London  without  any  means  of  a 
livelihood,  and,  as  it  oflen  happens,  of  dissolute  parents,  a|e  in  a 
Still  worse  condition,  and  servants  long  out  of  place  are  not  much 
better  off.  In  short,  a  world  of  little  cases  are  continually  arising, 
which  busy  or  affluent  life  knows  not  of,  to  open  the  first  door  to 
distress.  Hunger  is  not  among  the  postponable  wants,  and  a 
day,  even  a  few  hours,  in  such  a  condition,  is  oflen  the  crisis  of  a 
life  of  ruin. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  the  general  cause  of  the  little 
thefls  and  pilferings  that  lead  to  greater,  may  be  prevented.  There 
yet  remain  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  four  millipns  of 
surplus  taxes,  which,  with  another  fund  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  more,  cannot  be 
better  applied  than  to  this  purpose.     The  plan  then  will  be, 

1st,  To  erect  two  or  more  buildings,  or  take  some  already 
erected,  capable  of  containing  at  least  six  thousand  persons,  and 
to  have  in  each  of  these  places  as  many  kinds  of  employment  as 
can  be  contrived,  so  that  every  person  who  shall  come  may  find 
something  which  he  or  she  can  do. 

2d,  To  receive  all  who  shall  come,  without  inquiring  who  or 
what  they  are.  The  only  condition  to  be,  that  for  so  much  or  so 
many  hours  work,  each  person  shall  receive  so  many  meals  of 
wholesome  food,  and  a  warm  lodging,  at  least  as  good  as  a  bar- 
rack. That  a  certain  portion  of  what  each  person's  work  shall  be 
worth  shall  be  reserved,  and  given  to  him,  or  her,  on  their  going 
away  ;  and  that  each  person  shall  stay  as  long,  or  as  short  time, 
or  come  as  oflen  as  he  chooses,  on  these  conditions. 

If  each  person  staid  three  months,  it  would  assist  by  rotation 
twenty-four  thousand  persons  annually,  though  the  real  number, 
at  all  times,  would  be  but  six  thousand*  By  establishing  an 
asylum  of  this  kind,  such  persons,  to  whom  temporary  distresses 
occur,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  recruit  themselves,  and  be 
enabled  to  look  out  for  better  employment. 

Allowing  that  their  labor  paid  but  one  half  the  expense  of 
•upportmg  them,  ailer  reserving  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for 
themselves,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  additional  would 
defray  all  other  charges  for  even  a  greater  number  than  six  thou* 
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The  fund  very  properly  convertible  lo  thia  purpose,  in  addition 
to  Ihe  twenty  liiou^aad  pounds,  remaining  of  tbe  former  fund,  will 
be  the  produce  of  (he  tax  upon  coiili<,  and  so  ioiquitously  and 
wuuKinly  applied  In  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  It  is 
horrid  that  any  man,  more  especially  at  the  price  coals  now  are, 
ihould  lire  on  the  diitresaes  of  a  community ;  and  any  govern- 
ment permitting  such  an  abuse  deserves  to  be  dissolved.  Thia 
fund  is  said  to  be  about  Iwenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

1  shall  now  conclude  this  plan  with  enumerating  the  several 
pariiculars,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  enumeration  is  as  follows  : 

Isl,  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-rates. 

2d,  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  lil^y-two  thousand  po'^r 
families. 

3d,  Education  for  one  miUion  and  thirty  thousand  children. 

4th,  Comfortable  provision  for  one  hundred  and  foriv  thousand 
aged  persons. 

51h,  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fifty  thousand  births. 

6lh,  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand 
OlarriageB. 

7th,  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses ofpersuua  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance  from 
their  friends. 

8lh,  Employment,  at  all  times,  for  the  casual  poor  in  the  ciliea 
of  London  and  WeHtminster. 

By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instnimenta 
of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the  humane  will  not  be 
shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  persons  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  will  not 
be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal 
of  pariah  upon  parisL  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for  their 
children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
like  culprits  and  criminals;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  increasing  the  distresses  of  tlieir  parents.  Tbe  haunts 
of  tbe  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advaa- 
t«ge;  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  distreis 
and  poverty,  will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will 
then  be  interested  in  tbe  support  of  govenunent,  and  the  cauw 
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and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Te  wbo  sit  in 
ease,  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  your 
selves,  **Are  we  nbt  well  dfT^"  hive  ye  thought  of  these  things! 
When  ye  do\  ye  will  ceasti  to  s)^eak  and  fbel  (br  yourselves 
alone. 

The  plan  is  etey  in  practice.  It  does  liot  emb^krhiss  trade  by  a 
sudden  interhlption  in  the  order  of  taxes,  but  effects  the  relief  by 
changing  the  application  of  them ;  and  the  money  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  can  be  drawn  from  the  excise  collections^  which  are 
made  eight  times  a-year  in  every  market  town  ill  Eiigland. 

Having  now  arranged  and  conbludidd  tUs  subjidct^  I  proceed  to 
the  next. 

Tiaking  the  preseht  (Current  expenses  at  seven  millions  and  an 
naif,  which  is  the  least  amount  they  are  now  at,  there  will  remain 
(after  the  sum  of  one  miilibh  and  an  half  be  taken  for  the  new 
current  expenses,  and  four  millitokis  fur  the  beforementioned  ser- 
vice) the  sum  of  two  millions,  part  of  which  to  be  applied  as 
follows : 

Though  fleets  and  armies,  by  an  alliance  iVith  France,  will,  m  a 
great  measure,  become  useless,  yet  the  persons  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  those  services,  and  have  thereby  Unfitted  themselves 
for  other  lines  of  life,  are  not  to  be  sufferer^  by  the  means  that 
make  others  happy. — They  are  a  difibrent  description  of  men  to 
those  who  form  or  hang  Abo\it  a  court 

A  part  of  the  army  will  remain  at  least  for  soihe  y^ahi,  and  also 
of  the  navy,  for  which  a  pihoVision  is  already  made,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  plan,  of  one  million,  which  is  almost  half  a  million  more 
than  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  prodigal 
times  of  Charles  II. 

Suppose  then  fifteen  thousand  sOldiOrs  to  be  disbanded,  and  to 
allow  to  each  of  those  men  three  shilhngs  a  week  during  life,  clear 
of  all  deductions,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  maAner  Aa  the  Chelsea 
college  pensioners  are  paid,  and  for  them  to  retiirn  to  their  trades 
and  their  friends ;  and  also  to  add  fifteen  thousand  sixpences  per 
week  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiani  who  shall  remain ;  ttie  annual 
expense  will  be, 
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'to  th«  par  of  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers, 

at  three  shillings  per  weeK,        -        -        -        -      117,000{. 
Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers,    -        -  19,500 

Suppose  that  the  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
corps  be  of  the  same  amount  as  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  men        *.*.*»--    117,000 


253,5001 
To  prevent  bulky  estunations,  adihit  the  Hutte  siim 
to  the  disbanded  navy  as  to  the  army,  and  the 
same  increase  of  pay        »        &        .        •        •     253,5002. 

Totals    507,000/. 

Every  year  some  part  of  this  sum  of  half  a  million  (I  omit  the 
odd  seven  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  account 
unembarrassed)  will  fall  in,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  lime,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  lifb  annuities,  except  the  increased  pay  of  thirty- 
nine  thousand  pounds.  As  it  falls  in,  a  part  of  the  taxes  may  be 
taken  off;  for  instance^  when  thirty  thousand  pounds  fall  in,  the 
duty  on  hops  may  be  wholly  taken  off;  and  as  other  parts  fall  in* 
die  duties  on  candles  and  soap  may  be  lessened^  till  at  last  they 
will  totally  coasts. — ^TherO  now  remains  at  least  one  million  and 
a  half  of  surplus  taxes. 

The  tax  on  houses  and  windt>W8  Is  one  of  thoslft  direct  taxes, 
which,  like  the  poor-rates,  is  not  confounded  with  trade;  and 
when  taken  off,  the  relief  will  be  instantly  felt  This  tax  falls 
heavy  on  the  middle  class  of  people. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  by  die  tttatta  of  1788, 
was,  £      $.  JL 

Houses  and  windows  by  thd  act  of  176()  !ft85,459  11  7 

do.        .       do.      by  the  act  of  1779  130,739  14  5J 


TotaH  516,199       6  0} 

If  this  tax  be  struck  off,  there  will  then  remain  about  one  million 
of  surplus  taxes^  and  as  it  is  always  proper  to  keep  a  sum  in 
reserve,  for  incidental  matters^  it  may  be  best  not  to  extend 
reductions  further,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  consider  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  reform. 

Among  the  taxes  most  heavily  felt  is  the  commutation  tax.  I 
shall,  therefore,  offer  a  plan  for  its  abolition,  by  substituting 
another  in  its  f  lace,  which  will  effect  three  objects  at  once ; 
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Ist,  That  of  removing  the  burden  to  where  it  can  best  be 
borne. 

2d,  Restoring  justice  among  families  by  distribution  of  pro- 
perty. 

3d,  Extirpating  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unna- 
tural law  of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  corruption  at  elections. 
The  amount  of  the  commutation  tax  by  the  returns 

of  1788,  was, -       771,657/. 

When  taxes  are  proposed,  the  country  is  amused  by  the  plau- 
sible language  of  taxing  luxuries.  One  thing  is  called  a  luxury  at 
one  time,  and  something  else  at  another ;  but  the  real  luxury 
does  not  consist  in  the  article,  but  in  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
and  this  is  always  kept  out  of  sight 

I  know  not  why  any  plant  or  herb  of  the  field  should  be  a 
greater  luxury  in  one  country  than  another,  but  an  overgrown 
estate  in  either  is  a  luxury  at  all  times,  and,  as  such,  is  the  proper 
object  of  taxation.  It  is,  therefore,  right  to  take  those  kind  tax- 
making  gentlemen  up  on  their  own  word,  and  argue  on  the  prin- 
ciple (hemselves  have  laid  down,  that  of  taxing  luxuries.  If  they 
or  their  champion,  Mr.  Burke,  who,  I  fear,  is  growing  out  of  date 
like  the  man  in  armor,  can  prove  that  an  estate  of  twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  not  a  luxury,  I  will  give  up  the 
argument. 

Admitting  that  any  annual  sum,  say,  for  instance,  one  thousand 
pounds,  is  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  con- 
sequently the  second  thousand  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  the 
third  still  more  so,  and  by  proceeding  on,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 
a  sum  that  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  prohibitable  luxury.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  set  bounds  to  property  acquired  by  industry, 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  place  the  prohibition  beyond  the  pro- 
bable acquisition  to  which  industry  can  extend ;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  limit  to  property,  or  the  accumulation  of  it  by  bequest.  It 
should  pass  in  some  other  line.  The  richest  in  every  nation  have 
poor  relations,  and  those  oflen  very  near  in  consanguinity. 

The  foUowing  table  of  progressive  taxation  is  constructed  on 
the  above  principles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  commutation  tax. 
It  will  reach  the  point  of  prohibition  by  a  regular  operation^  and 
thereby  supersede  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture. 
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TABLE  I. 

A  tax  on  all  estates  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  fifly  pounds, 
after  deducting  the  land  tax,  and  up 

To  5001.      .....  3(2,  per  pound. 

From  500  to  1000    ....  g      *»       « 

On  the  2d  thousand  ...  gnu 

On  the  3d  ditto         -        -        -        -      1#.  0      •*       " 

On  the  4th  ditto         -        -         -        -16"" 

And  so  on,  adding  Is.  per  pound  on  every  additional  thousand. 

At  the  twenty-third  thousand  the  tax  becomes  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and,  consequently,  every  thousand  beyond  that  sum, 
can  produce  no  profit  but  by  dividing  the  estate.  Yet,  formidable 
as  this  tax  appears,  it  will  not,  I  believe,  produce  so  much  as' the 
commutation  tax  ;  should  it  produce  more,  it  ought  to  be  lowered 
to  that  amoimt  upon  estates  under  two  or  three  thoudand  aryear. 

On  small  and  middling  estates  it  is  lighter  (as  it  is  intended  to 
be)  than  the  commutation  tax.  It  is  not  till  after  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a-year,  that  it  begins  to  be  heavy.  The  object  is  not  so 
much  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  the  justice  of  the  measure.  The 
aristocracy  has  screened  itself  too  much,  and  this  serves  to  restore 
a  part  of  the  lost  equilibrium. 

As  an  instance  of  its  screening  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  excise  laws,  at  what  is 
called  the  revolution,  or  the  coming  of  Charles  II.  The  aristo- 
cAitical  interest  then  in  power,  commuted  the  feudal  services  itself 
was  under,  by  laying  a  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  8<Ue ;  that  is,  they 
compounded  with  Charles  for  an  exemption  from  those  services 
for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  by  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  other  people. 
The  aristocracy  do  not  purchase  beer  brewed  for  sale,  but  brew 
^eir  own  beer  free  of  the  duty,  and  if  any  commutation  at  that 
time  was  necessary,  it  ought  to  have  beeii  at  the  expense  of  those 
for  whom  the  exemptions  from  those  services  were  intended  ;* 
instead  of  which,  it  was  thrown  on  an  entire  different  class  of 
men.  , 

*  The  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  sale,  from  which  the  aristocracy  are  exempt, 
is  almost  one  million  more  than  the  present  commutation  tax,  being  by  the 
returns  of  1788, 1,B66.153{. — and,  consequently,  they  ought  to  take  on  them- 
selTes  the  amount  of  tne  commutation  tax,  as  Jiey  are  already  exempted  froia 
one  whidi  is  almost  a  million  greater. 
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But  tbe  chief  object  of  this  progressive  tax  (besides  the  jostioe 
of  rendering  taxes  more  equal  than  they  are)  is,  as  already  stated, 
to  extirpate  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unnatural 
law  of  primogeniture^  and  which  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
corruption  at  elections. 

It  would  be  attended  with  no  good  consec^uences  to  inquire  how 
such  vast  estates  as  thirty,  fbrty,  or  fifty  thousai^d  a-year  could 
commence,  and  that  at  a  tinie  when  commeFcc  nnd  manufactures 
were  not  in  a  state  to  admit  qf  such  acquisitions.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  by  putting  them  in  a  condition  of 
descending  again  to  the  community  by  the  quiet  means  of  appoiw 
tioning  them  among  all  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  those  families 
This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  because  hitherto  the  aristocracy 
have  quartered  their  younger  children  and  connexions  upon  the 
public,  in  useless  posts,  places  and  bffices,  which,  when  abolished, 
will  leave  them  destitute,  unless  the  law  of  primogeniture  be  also 
abolished  or  superseded. 

A  progressive  tax  will,  in  a  great  measure,  effect  this  object, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  inteiest  to  the  parties  most  immediately 
concerned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table ;  which  shows 
the  nett  produce  upon  every  estate,  after  subtrticting  the  tax.  By 
this  it  will  appear,  that  after  an  estate  exceeds  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  a-year,  the  remainder  produces  but  little  profit  to  the 
holder,  and  consequently,  will  either  pass  to  the  younger  children 
or  to  other  kindred. 
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Showing  the  nett  produee  of  eveiy  eitata  'from  one  thoumia 
to  twenty-three  thouaaud  pounds  a-year. 


No.  of  thoiua&Js 

Total  tax  ■obtneled. 

Kettpie^ 

per  amu 

1000/. 

211. 

979L 

2000 

59 

1941 

8000 

109 

2891 

4000 

184 

8861 

6000 

284 

4716 

6000 

434 

6566 

7000 

634 

6366 

8000 

880 

7120 

9000 

1180 

7820 

10,000 

1530 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

12,000 

2380 

9^20 

13,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

3480 

10,570 

15,000 

4080 

10.970 

16,000 

4680 

11,820 

17,000 

53S0 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

19,000 

6930 

12,170 

20,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,820 

22,000 

9630 

12,370 

23,000 

10,630 

12,370 

N.  B.  The  odd  ahillipga  are  dropped  in  this  table. 

According  to  this  table,  an  estate  cannot  produce  more  than 
12,370/.  clear  of  the  land  tax  and  the  progressiye  tax,  and  there- 
fore  the  dividing  such  estates  will  foUow  as  »  matter  of  family  in 
tereat.  An  estate  of  23,0001.  a-jear,  divided  into  five  estates  of 
four  thousand  each  and  one  of  three,  wil}  be  pharged  onlj  1129L 
which  is  but  five  per  cept.,  but  if  held  bj  fU)y  oQe  possessor,  will 
be  charged  10,630/. 

Although  an  inquiry  into  th^  origin  of  those  estates  be  unne- 
cessary, the  continuation  of  them  in  their  present  state  is  another 
subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  As  hereditary  es- 
tates, the  law  has  created  the  evil,  and  it  ought  also  to  provide  the 
remedy.  Primogeniture  ought  to  be  abolished,  not  only  because 
it  is  unnatural  and  uiytist,  but  because  the  country  suffers  by  its 
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op0rali<Ni.  By  entting  off  (u  before  obsenred)  the  7oiiiig«rclul« 
dran  from  their  proper  portion  of  iiiheritaiice«  the  piiblic  is  loaded 
with  the  expense  of  miintaining  them  ;  and  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions Tiolated  bj  the  overbearing  influence  which  this  unjust 
monopoly  of  fiunily  property  produces.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  oc- 
casioBsm  waste  of  national  property^  A  conoderable  part  of  the 
land  of  the  country  is  rendered  unproductivet  by  the  great  extent 
of  parks  and  chases  which  this  law  senres  to  keep  iq),  and  this 
ata  time  when  the  annual  productien  of  grain  is  not  equal  to  the 
national  consumption.* — ^In  short*  the  evils  of  the  aiistocFatical 
system  are  so  great  and  numerous,  so  inconsistent  with  every 
thing  that  is  just,  wise,  natural  and  beneficent,  that  when  they 
are  considered,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  that  many,  who  are 
now  classed  under  that  description^  will  wish  to  see  such  a  system 
abolished. 

What  pleasure  can  they  derive  from  contemplating  the  exposed 
condition,  and  almost  certain  beggary  of  their  younger  offspring  ? 
Eveiy  aristocratical  family  has  an  appendage  of  family  beggars 
hanging  round  it,  which  in  a  few  ages,  or  a  few  generations,  are 
shook  off,  and  console  themselves  with  telling  their  tale  in  alms- 
houses, work-houses,  and  prisons.  This  is  th^  natural  conse- 
quence of  aristocracy.  The  peer  and  the  beggar  are  often  of  the 
same  family.  One  extreme  produces  the  other :  to  make  one 
rich  many  must  be  made  poor ;  neither  can  the  system  be  sup- 
ported by  other  means. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  laws  of  England 
are  particularly  hostile,  and  those  the  most  helpless ;  younger 
children,  and  the  poor.  Of  the  former  I  have  just  spoken ;  of 
the  latter  I  shall  mention  one  instance  out  of  the  many  that  might 
be  produced,  and  with  which  I  shall  close  this  subject 

Several  laws  are  in  existence  for  regulating  and  limiting  work- 
men's wages.  Tfhy  not  leave  them  as  free  to  make  their  own 
bai^ains,  as  the  law-makers  a^  to  let  their  farms  and  houses  t 
Personal  labor  is  all  the  property  they  have.  Tfhy  is  that  little, 
and  the  little  freedom  they  enjoys  to  be  infringed  t  But  die  in- 
justice will  appear  stronger,  if  we  consider  the  operation  and 
eflbct  of  such  lnws.  When  wages  are  fixed  by  what  is  called  a 
law,  the  legal  Wages  remab  stationaiy,  while  every  diing  else  b 

^  8se  the  Reports  on  theCon  Trade. 
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in  progremon ;  and  as  those  who  mako  thai  law,  atill  oontiiaio  to 
lay  on  new  taxes  by  other  laws,  they  iacrease  the  eipsase  of 
living  by  one  law,  and  take  away  the  means  by  aMher. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  law-makers  and  tax-makers  Aou^  it 
right  to  limit  the  poor  pittance  which  personal  labor  can  prodtieOf 
and  on  which  a  whole  family  is  to  be  si^^rted,  they  certain^ 
must  feel  themselves  happily  indulged  in  a  limitation  on  their  own 
part,  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  that  of  proper* 
ty  they  never  acquired,  (nor  probably  any  of  their  ancestors)  ana 
of  which  they  have  made  so  ill  a  use. 

Having  now  finished  this  subject,  I  shall  bring  the  several  pai 
ticulars  into  one  view,  and  then  proceed  lo  other  matters. 

The  first  eight  articles  are  brought  forward  from  p.  335. 

!•  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-n^s. 

2.  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  poor  farni* 
lies,  at  the  rate  o(  four  pounds  per  head  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  whichi  with  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  provides  also  education  for  one  million 
and  thirty  thousand  children. 

8.  Aanux^  of  six  pounds  per  annum  each  for  all  poor  persons^ 
decayed  tradesmen  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until  sixty. 

4.  Annuity  of  ten  pounds  each  for  life  for  all  poor  persons^ 
decayed  tradesmen,  and  others,  siqppesed  seventy  thousand,  of  tho 
age  of  sixty  years. 

5.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fifty  thousand  births. 

6.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand  mar« 
riages. 

7.  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex* 
penses  of  persons  travelling  ibr  work,  and  dying  at  a  distanee 
from  ^ir  friends. 

8.  Employment  at  all  times  for  the  casual  poor  in  die  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Second  enumeration. 

» 

9.  Abolition  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows. 

10.  Allowance  of  three  shillings  per  week  for  life  to  fifteen 
thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  to  tne 
officers  of  the  disbanded  corps. 

11.  Increase  of  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  of  19,500L 
nually 
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11.  The  8ain«  iUowttiice  to  the  dbbanded  navy,  and  the  same 
inerNae  of  pa)r,  «fl  to  the  armj* 

13.  AbolitioA  of  the  commutation  tax. 

14.  Plan  of  a  progressive  tax,  operating  to  extirpate  the  unjust 
and  unnatural  law  orprimogeniture,  and  the  vicious  influence  of 
the  aristocratical  Sjrstem.* 

There  jet  remains,  aa  already  stated,  one  million  of  surplus 
taxes.  Some  part  of  this  will  be  required  for  circumstances  that 
do  not  immedititely  present  themselves,  and  sudi  part  as  shall  not 
be  wanted,  will  admit  of  a  further  reduction  of  taxes  equal  to  that 
amount 

Among  the  tlaims  that  justice  requires  to  be  made,  the  con 
dition  of  the  inferior  revenue^officers  will  merit  attention.  It  is 
a  reproach  to  any  govetnmeffit  to  waste  such  an  immensity  of 
fdvenue  in  sinecures  and  nominal  and  unnecessary  places  and 
ofiices,  and  not  allow  even  a  decent  livelihood  to  those  on  whom 
the  labor  falls.  The  salai^  of  the  infbtior  officers  of  the  revenue 
has  stood  at  the  petty  pittance  of  less  than  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  It  ought  to  be  seventy. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  applied  to  this 
purpose,  will  put  all  those  salaries  in  a  decent  condition. 

This  was  proposed  to  be  done  almost  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
treasury  board  then  in  being,  startled  at  it,  as  it  might  lead  to 
almilar  expectations  from  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  event  was, 
that  the  king,  or  somebody  for  him,  applied  to  parliament  to  have 

*  When  inquiries  are  made  into  the  oondition  of  the  poor,  variouB  deg;nes 
of  distress  wiu  most  probably  be  found,  to  render  a  diiTerent  arrangement 
preferable  to  that  which  is  already  proposed.  Widows  with  families  will  be 
in  greater^ want  than  where  there  are  husbands  living.  There  is  also  a  diffsr- 
saoe  in  the  expense  d  living  in  different  counties — ahd  more  so  in  fUeL 

'  Bmtmb  fiHty  llioaHuid  extnundinary  cases,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  per  family  per  ann.  .....    5eO,0OOL 

100,000  families,  at  8X.  per  family  per  ann.   ...         800,000 

'   100,000  families,,  at  72.  per     »  «<  ...    700,000 

104,000  famiUes,  at  51.  per     «  «         .  .  .  620,000 

And  instead  of  ten  shillings  per  head  for  the  education  of  other 
children,  to  allow  fifty  shillings  per  fiunily  for  that  purpose  to 
fifty  thousand  families  ..  .      •    •  .    250,000 

2,770,000 
140,000  aged  persons  as  before,  1,120,000 


3,890,000L 

This  arranffement  amounts  to  the  same  sum  as  stated  m  p.  232,  including 
Ifae  250,0002.  for  education :  but  it  provides  (induding  the  aged  people)  for 
ter  hundred  and  four  thousand  families,  wfaioh  iM  abnoat  one  third  or  aU  tha 
AmiZief  in  JBngland. 
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Us  own  Balaiy  raised  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  apyeari  whMi 
being  done,  every  thing  else  was  laid  aside. 

With  respect  to  another  class  of  men,  the  inferior  clergy,  I  for- 
bear to  enlarge  on  their  condition ;  but  all  partialities  and  pre- 
judices for,  or  against,  different  modes  and  forms  of  religion 
aside,  common  justice  will  determine,  whether  there  ought  to  be 
an  income  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  fr*year  to  one  man,  and  of 
ten  thousand  to  another.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more 
freedom,  because  I  am  known  not  to  be  a  Ftesbyterian  ;  and 
therefore  the  cant  cry  of  coun  sycophants,  about  church  and 
meeting,  kept  up  to  amuse  and  bewilder  the  nanon,  cannot  be 
raised  against  me. 

Ye  simple  men  on  both  sides  the  question,  do  you  not  see 
through  this  courtly  craft  7  If  ye  can  be  kept  disputing  and 
wraugling  about  church  and  meeting,  ye  just  answer  the  purpose 
of  every  courtier,  who  lives  the  wlule  on  the  spoil  of  the  taxes, 
and  laughs  at  your  credulity.^Every  religion  is  good  tiiat  teaches 
man  to  be  good ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  instructs  him  to  be 
bad. 

All  the  beforomentioned  calculations,  suppose  only  sixteen  mil 
lions  and  an  half  of  taxes  paid  into  the  exchecpier,  after  the 
expense  of  collection  and  drawbacks  at  the  custom-house  and 
excise-office  are  deducted ;  whereas  the  sum  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  The  taxes 
raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  expended  in  those  countries, 
and  therefore  their  savings  will  come  out  of  their  own  taxes :  but 
if  any  part  be  paid  into  the  English  exch^uer,  it  might  be  remit- 
ted.— This  will  not  make  tme  hundred  thousand  pounds  Spyear 
difference. 

There  now  remains  only  the  national  debt  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1789,  the  interert,  exclusive  of  the  tontine,  was 
9,150,138/.  How  much  the  capital  has  been  reduced  sbce  that 
time  the  minister  best  knows.  But  afler  paying  the  interest, 
abolishing  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  the  commutation  tax 
and  the  poor-rates,  and  making  all  the  provisions  for  the  poor, 
for  the  education  of  children,  die  support  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
banded part  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
remainder,  there  will  be  a  suirplus  of  one  million. 

The  present  scheme  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  appears  to 
me,  speaking  as  an  indifferent  person,  to  be  an  ill  concertedxiC 
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not  a  frUacioui  j^b.  The  burden  of  the  national  debt  coonsta 
not  in  its  being  so  many  millions,  or  so  many  hundred  millions, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  taxes  collected  every  year  to  pay  the  in- 
terest If  this  quantity  continues  the  samiB,  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt  is  the  same  to  all  intents  ^d  purposes,  be  the  ca- 
pital* more  or  less.^Tbe  only  knowledge  which  the  public  can 
have  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  must  be  through  the  reduction 
of  taxes  for  paying  the  interest  The  debt,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
duced one  farthing  to  the  public  by  all  the  millions  that  have  been 
paid ;  and  it  would  require  more  money  now  to  purchase  up  the 
capital,  than  when  the  scheme  began. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  to  which  I  shall  return 
again,  I  look  back  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister. 

I  was  then  in  America.  The  war  was  over ;  and  though  re- 
sentment had  ceased,  memory  was  still  alive. 

When  the  news  of  the  poalition  arrived,  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  America,  I  felt  it  as  a  man. 
It  had  something  in  it  which  shocked,  by  publicly  sporting  with 
decency,  if  not  with  principle.  It  was  impudence  in  lord  North ; 
it  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  at  that  time,  what  may  be  called  a  maiden  charac- 
ter in  politics.  So  far  from  being  hackneyed,  he  appeared  not  to 
be  initiated  into  the  first  mysteries  of  court  intrigue.  Every  thing 
was  in  his  favor.  Resentment  against  the  coalition  served  as 
friendship  to  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  vice  was  credited  .for  vir- 
tue. With  the  return  of  peace,  commerce  and  prosperity  would 
rise  of  itself;  yet  even  this  increase  was  thrown  to  his  account 

When  be  came  to  the  helm,  the  storm  was  over,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  interrupt  his  course.  It  required  even  ingenuity  to  be 
wrong,  and  he  succeeded.  A  little  time  showed  him  the  same 
sort  of  man  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  Instead  of  profiting 
by  those  errors  which  had  accumulated  a  burden  of  taxes  unparal- 
leled in  the  world,  he  sought,  I  might  almost  say,  he  advertised 
for  enemies,  and  provoked  means  to  increase  taxation.  Aiming 
at  something,  he  knew  not  what,  he  ransacked  Europe  and  India 
for  adventures,  and  abandoning  the  fair  pretensions  he  began 
with,  became  the  knight-errant  of  modem  times. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  see  character  throw  itself  away.  It  is  more 
so  to  see  one's  self  deceived.  Mr.  Pitt  had  merited  nothing,  but 
he  promised  much.     He  gave  symptoms  of  a  mind  superior  to 
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-the  meanneM  and  corruption  of  courts.  His  apparent  candor 
encouraged  expectations ;  and  the  public  confidence,  stunned, 
wearied,  and  confounded  by  a  chaos  of  parties,  revived  and  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  But  mistaking,  as  he  has  done,  the  disgust 
of  the  nation  against  the  coalition,  for  merit  in  himself,  he  has 
rushed  into  measures,  which  a  man  less  supported  would  not  have 
presumed  to  act. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  change  of  ministers  amounts  to 
nothing.  One  goes  out,  another  comes  in,  and  still  the  same 
measures,  vices,  and  extravagance  are  pursued.  It  signifies  not 
who  is  minister.  The  defect  lies  in  the  system.  The  foundation 
and  the  superstructure  of  the  government  is  bad.  Prop  it  as  yon 
please,  it  continually  sinks  into  court  government,  and  ever  will. 

I  return,  as  I  promised,  to  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  that 
ofispring  of  the  Dutch- Anglo  revolution,  and  its  handmaid,  the 
Hanover  succession* 

But  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire  how  it 'began.  Those  to  whom 
it  is  due  have  advanced  the  money ;  and  whetiber  it  was  well  or 
ill  spent,  or  pocketed,  is  not  their  crime.— It  is,  however,  easy  to 
see,  that  as  the  nation  proceeds  in  contemplating  ^  nature  and 
principles  of. government,  and  to  understand  taxes,  and  make 
comparisons  between  those  of  America,  France,  and  England,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  in  te  same  torpid  state  it  baa 
hitherto  been.  Some  reform  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  soon  begin.  It  is  not  whether  these  prmctples  press  with 
little  or  much  force  in  the  present  moment.  They  are  out  They 
are  abroad  in  the  world,  and  no  force  can  stop  them.  Like  a  se- 
cret told,  they  are  beyond  recall ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
that  does  not  see  ^t  a  change  is  already  beginning. 

Nine  millions  of  dead  taxes  is  a  serious  thing ;  snd  this  not 
only  for  bad,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  foreign  government  By 
putting  the  power  of  making  war  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners 
who  came  for  what  Hnsy  could  get,  little  else  was  to  be  expected 
than  what  has  happened. 

Reasons  are  already  advanced  in  this  work,  showing  that  what> 
ever  the  reforms  in  the  taxes  may  be,  they  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  current  expenses  of , government,  and  not  in  the  part  applied 
to  the  interest  of  iAte  national  debt — By  remitting  the  taxes  of 
the  poor,  they  will  be  totally  relieved  and  all  discontent  will  be 
taken  away  ;  and  by  striking  off  such  of  the  taxes  as  «s^  ^tMd9 
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moDtioiiad,  the  nation  will  more  than  rocover  the  whole  expwue 
of  the  mad  American  war. 

There  will  then  remain  only  the  national  deht  aa  a  subject  of 
diflcontent,  and  in  order  to  removei  or  rather  to  prevent  this,  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  the  stockholders  ^emselves  to  consider 
it  as  property,  subject  like  all  other  property*  to  bear  some  portion 
of  the  taxes.  It  would  give  to  it  both  popularity  and  security, 
and,  as  a  great  pact  of  its  present  inconvenience  is  balanced  by 
the  capital  whidi  it  keeps  alive,  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  so 
far  add  to  that  balance  as  to  silence  objections. 

This  may  be  done  by  such  gradual  means  as  to  accomplish  aQ 
that  is  necessary  with  the  greatest  ease  and  convenience. 

Instead  of  taxing  the  capital,  the  best  method  would  be  to  tax 
the  interest  by  some  progressive  ratio,  and  to  lessen  the  public 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  interest  diminished. 

Suppose  the  interest  was  taxed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  the 
first  year,  a  penny  more  the  second,  and  to  proceed  by  a  certain 
ratio  to  be  determined  upon,  alwajrs  less  than  any  other  tax  upon 
property.  Such  a  tax  would  be  subtracted  from  the  interest  at 
the  time  of  payment,  without  any  expense  of  collection. 

One  halQienny  in  the  pound  would  lessen  die  interest  and  con- 
sequently the  taxes,  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  tax  on 
wagons  amounts  to  this  sum,  and  this  tax  might  be  taken  off  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  the  tax  on  female  servants,  or  some 
other  of  the  tike  amount  mi^t  also  be  taken  ofi*,  and  by  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  always  applying  the  tax  raised  from  the  pro- 
pec^  of  the  debt  towards  its  extincti<m,  and  not  carrying  it  to  the 
current  services,  it  would  liberate  itself. 

The  stockholden,  notwithstanding  this  tax,  would  pay  less 
taxes  than  they  do  now.  What  they  would  save  by  the  extinction 
of  the  poor-rates,  end  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  and  the 
commutation  tax,  would  be  considerably  greater  than  what  this 
tax,  slow,  but  certain  in  iii  operation,  amounts  to. 

It  appeara  to  me  to  be  prudence  to  look  out  for  measuiBs  that 
may  apply  under  any  circumstance  that  may  approach.  There 
is,  at  this  moment,  a  crisis  in  the  affiura  of  Europe  that  requires 
it  Preparation  now  is  wisdom.  If  taxation  be  once  let  loose, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reinstate  it ;  neither  would  the  relief  be 
BO  efiectual,  as  if  it  proceeded  by  some  certain  and  gradual 
ledttction. 


The  firaail,  hypoeriBj,  and  impodtion  of  gmrwimtiitii  tie  iw# 
beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  to  promifle  ftem  any  longer 
career.  The  farce  of  monarcby  and  aristoeraeyy  in  all  eoimtrieet 
is  following  that  of  duvalry,  and  Mr.  Bufke  ia  ditiiBing  ^r  tha 
funeral.  Let  it  then  pass  quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  oAer  foUiesi 
and  the  mourners  be  comforted. 

The  time  is  not  fery  distantf  when  Englaad  wiB  laugh  at 
itself  for  sending  to  HoUand,  Hanover,  Zell^  or  Brunswick 
for  men,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  a-jear,  who  undorstood 
neither  her  laws,  her  language,  nor  her  mterest,  and  whose  ca* 
pacities  would  scarcely  have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a 
parish  constable.  If  government  could  be  trusted  to  such  bandit 
it  must  be  some  easy  and  shnple  thing  indeed,  and  materials  fit 
for  aH  the  purposes  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  ia 
England. 

When  it  shall  be  said  in  any  country  in  the  world,  my  poor  are 
happy :  neither  ignorance  nor  distress  is  to  be  found  among  fliem ; 
my  jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  beggars ;  tte  aged 
are  not  in  want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive ;  the  rational  worM 
is  my  friend,  because  I  am  the  fKend  of  its  happiness :  when 
these  things  can  be  said,  then  may  that  countiy  boast  of  its  con- 
stitution and  its  government. 

Within  (he  space  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen  two  revobtieBSi 
those  of  America  and  France.  In  the  former,  the  contest  watf 
long  and  the  conflict  severe ;  in  flie  latter,  the  nation  acted  widi 
such  a  consolidated  impulse,  that  having  no  foreign  etkemj  to 
contend  with,  the  revolution  was  complete  in  power  t|ie  moment 
it  appeared.  From  both  those  inntaaoea  it  is  tvidei|t|  that  tha 
greatest  forces  ftat  can  be  broug^  into  the  field  of  revolutions^ 
are  reason  and  common  interest  Where  fliese  can  have  Ae  op- 
portunity of  acting,  opposition  dies  with  fear,  or  crumbles  away 
by  conviction.  •  It  is  a  great  standing  which  they  have  now  ani* 
versally  obtained ;  and  we  may  bsreafter  hopfs  to  see  MvolutionSt 
or  changes  in  governments,  produced  with  the  same  quiet  opera- 
tion by  which  any  measure,  determinable  fay  feilson  and  diseqa* 
sion,  is  accomplished. 

When  a  nation  changes  its  opinien  and  habits  of  thinking,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  governed  as  before ;  bat  it  wo«dd  not  only  be 
wrong,  but  bad  policy,  to  i^tempt  by  force  what  oiq;ht  to  be  ad* 
eomj^shed  by  reason.    Rebellion  consists  ia  forcMy  oyf^iwiii^ 
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Iht  gtneml  wiD  of  a  nation,  whedier  by  a  paity  or  by.a  gorem* 
ment  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  every  nation  a  method 
of  occaaionBlly  aaoertaining  the  state  of  public,  opinion  with  res- 
pect to  govemment*  Oq  this  point  the  old  government  of  France 
vas  superior  to  the  present  government  of  £n|^and,  because,  on 
extraordinaiy  occasions,  recourse  could  be  had  to  what  was  then 
called  dbe  states-general.  But  in  England  there  are  no  such  oc- 
casional bodies ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  now  called  representa- 
tives) a  great  part  of  them  are  mere  machines  of  the  court,  place- 
men and  dependants. 

I  presume,  Aat  though  all  the  peqple  of  England  pay  taxes, 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  them  are  electors,  and  the  members  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  represent  nobody  but  themselves. 
There  is,  therefore)  no  power  but  the  voluntaiy  will  of  the  people 
that  has  a  right  to  act  in  any  matter  respecting  a  general  reibrm ; 
and  by  the  same  right  that  two  persons  can  confer  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, a  thousand  may.  The  object,  in  all  such  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, is  to  find  out  what  the  general  sense  of  a  nation  is, 
and  to  be  governed  by  it  If  it  prefer  a  bad  or  defective  govern- 
ment to  a  reform,  or  choose  to  pay  ten  times  more  taxes  than 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  it  has  a  right  so  to  do ;  and  so  long  as 
the  majority  do  not  impose  conditions  on  the  minority,  different 
from  what  they  impose  upon  themselves,  though  there  may  be 
much  error,  there  is  no  injustice.  Neither  will  the  error  continue 
long.  Reason  and  discussion  will  soon  bring  things  rig^t,  how« 
ever  wrong  they  may  begin.  By  such  a  process  no  tumult  is  to 
be  apprehended.  The  poor,  in  all  countries,  are  naturally  both 
peaceable  and  grateful  in  all  reforms  in  which  their  interest  and 
happiness  are  included.  It  is  only  by  neglecting  and  rejecting 
Ihem  that  th^  become  tumultuous. 

The  objects  that  now  press  on  the  public  attention  are,  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general  revolution  in 
governments.  Of  all  nations  i^  Europe  there  is  none  so  much 
interested  in  the  French  revolution  as  England.  Enemies  for 
ages,  and  thai  at  a  vast  expeoset  and  without  any  national  object, 
the  opportunity  near  presents  itself  of  amicably  closing  the  scene, 
and  joining  their  efforts  to  reform  the  rest  of.  Europe*  By  doing 
this  they  will  not  only  prevent  the  further  eftusion  of  blood,  and 
increase  of  taxes,  but  be  in  a  condition  of  getting  rid  of  a  con* 
iiderablepartof  their  present  burdens,  as  has  been  akeady  stated. 
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Long  eaqperience,  however  has  diowiit  that  rafonnt  of  tbis  kind 
are  not  those  which  old  govenunentfl  wish  to  promote^  md  diei^ 
fore,  it  is  to  nations,  and  not  to  such  goTemments,  that  these  mat- 
ters present  themselves* 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  I  have  spoken  of  an  al» 
liaoce  between  England,  France*  and  America,  for  parposes  thai 
were  to  be  aflerwards  mentioned*  Though  I  have  no  direct  «i^ 
thority  on  the  part  of  America,  I  have  good  reason  to  caoekda 
that  she  is  disposed' to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  soeh  a  mea<^ 
sure,  provided  that  the  governments  with  ^Mch  she  mi^t  allji 
acted  as  national  governments,  and  not  as  courts  enveloped  ia 
intrigue  and  mysteiy.  That  France  as  a  nation  and  a  national 
government,  would  prefer  an  alliance  with  England,  ia  a  matter 
of  certainty*  Nation?*  like  individuals  who  have  long  been  ene- 
mies, without  knowing  each  other,  or  kndwing  why,  become  better 
friends  when  they  discover  the  errors  and  impositions  under  wUA 
they  had  acted* 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  probability  of  such  a  conaeodon,  I  wtU 
state  some  matters  by  which  fipuch  an  alliance*  together  with  that 
of  Holland,  might  reader  aervioot  not  only  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  but  to  all  parts  of  Eurc^* 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  certam,  that  if  the  fleets  of  Ea^and* 

« 

France,  and  Holland  were  confederated,  they  could  propose* 
with  eflbct,  a  limitation  to,  and  a  general  dismantling  of,  all  the 
navies  in  Europe,  to  a  certain  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon* 

Ist,  That  no  new  ship  of  war  shaU  be  built  by  any  power  ia 
Europe,  themselves  included* 

2d,  That  all  the  navies  now  ia  eiMeiice  shall  be  put  Imkt 
supposed  to  one  tenth  of  their  present  foroe.  This  will  save  tp 
France  and  England,  each,  at  least  two  millions  annually,  and 
their  relative  force  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  now*  If 
men  will  permit  themselves  to  think,  as  rational  beings  ought  t» 
think,  nothing  can  appear  more  ridiculous  and  absurd*  ezduscva 
of  all  moral  reflections,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  na* 
vies,  filling  them  with  men,  and  then  hauling  them  into  the  ocean, 
to  try  which  can  sink  each  odier  fastest  Peace*  which  costa 
nothing,  u  attended  with  infinitely  more  advaatage,  thanaHy 
victory  with  all  its  expense*  But  this,  though  it  best  ansvreni 
the  purpose  of  nations,  does  net  that  of  court  goveroaientSt 
whose  habitual  policy  is  pretence  for  taxation,  places,  and  ofiices* 
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It  !•«  I  think,  alio  eeftain,  duit  the  ahore  eonMaraled  poven, 
tog^er  widi  that  of  te  United  States  of  Amerioa,  ean  propose, 
vnh  sffectf  to  Spuni  the  indbpendeaee  of  South  America,  and 
ifkb  opening  those  coutitries  of  immense  extent  and  wealth  to 
the  genehd  oommeice  bf  the  worid,  as  North  Ameriea  now  is. 

With  hbw  much  uknre  glory^  and  advatitage  to  itself,  does  a 
nation  act,  when  it  exerts  its  powen  to  reseue  the  world  from 
hondage,  and  to  create  to  itself  friends,  than  when  it  emplojs 
those  powers  to  incresie  ruin,  desolation,  and  misbrj.  The  hor- 
rid scene  that  is  now  aetmg  by  the  Bbglisb  goremment  in  the 
East  Indies,  is  fit  only  to  be  told  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  who, 
Aestitate  of  prinoiplo,  robbed  and  tortuitid  the  world  which  they 
were  incapable  of  enjoying. 

The  opening  of  South  America  would  produce  an  immense 
feld  fof  commerce,  and  a  ready  m<Niey  inarfcet  for  manufactures, 
whieh  the  easleni  world  does  not  The  East  is  aheady  a  coun- 
try of  manufactures,  the  importation  of  Vrhich  is  not  only  on 
injiiry  to  the  manufactures  of  England,  bat  a  drain  upon  its 
speciOk  The  balance  against  England  by  this  trade  is  regularly 
upwards  of  half  a  milUon  annually  sent  out  in  the  East  India 
ships  in  silver ;  and  this  is  ^  reason,  together  with  Crerman 
intrigue,  and  (SerMan  subsidies,  thai  there  ia  so  little  sflver  in 
England. 

'  But  any  war  is  hanrest  to  such  governments,  however  ruinofis 
it  may  be  to  a  nation.  It  serves  to  keiep  up  deceitful  expecta- 
tions, which  prevent  people  from  looking  into  the  defects  and 
abuses  of  government.  It  is  the  lo  here  !  and  the  io  there  !  that 
amuses  and  dieats  the  multitude. 

liFever  did  so  great  aft  opportunity  offer  itself  to  England,  and 
t»  all  Europe,  as  is  produced  by  the  two  revolutions  of  America 
and  France.  Bf  the  former,  fi^eedom  has  a  national  champion  in 
Ike  wesism  world ;  and  by  the  ktter,  in  Europe.  When  another 
nation  shall  join  France,  despotism  and  bad  government  will 
aearoaly  dare  to  appear.  To  use  a  trite  expression,  the  iron  is 
beeoming  hot  all  over  Europe.  The  insulted  German  and  the 
enslaved  Spaniard,  the  Russ  and  the  Pole  are  beginning  to  think. 
The  pnoent  age  will  hereafter  merit  to  be  called  the  Age  of 
Season*  and  the  present  generation  will  appear  to  the  future  as 
the  Adam  of  a  new  world. 


Wlien  «U  the  goveraoittita  of  Eurofpe  aliHH  be  ettaUMhed 
on  the  represeDtatiire  system,  nations  will  beceme  acquainted^ 
and  the  animosities  and  prejudices  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
and  artifice  of  courts,  will  cease.  The  oppressed  soldier  will 
become  a  freeman ;  and  the  tortured  sailor,  no  longer  dragged 
through  the  streets  like  a  felon,  will  pursue  hia  mercantile  voyage 
in  safety.  It  would  be  better  that  nations  should  continue  the 
pay  of  their  soldiers  during  their  lives,  and  give  them  their  dis- 
charge and  restore  them  to  freedom  and  their  frieods,  and  cease 
recruiting,  than  retain  such  multitudes  at  the  same  expense,  in  a 
condition  useless  to  society  and  to  themselves*  A#  soldiera  have 
hitherto  been  treated  in  most  countries,  they  migbt  be  said  to  be 
without  a  friend.  Shunned  by  the  citizen  on  an  apprehension  of 
their  being  enemies  to  libertyi  and  too  often  insulted  by  those  who 
coounanded  them,  their  condition  was  a  double  oppression.  But 
where  genuine  principles  of  liberty  pervade  a  people,  every  thing 
is  restored  to  order ;  and  the  soldier  civilly  treated,  returns  the 
civility. 
*In  contemplating  revolutions,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes ;  the  one,  to  avoid  or  gel 
rid  of  some  great  calamity,  the  other,  to  obtain  some  great  and 
positive  good  ;  and  the  two  may  be  distinguished  by  die  names 
(^  active  and  passive  revolutions.  In  those  which  proceed  from 
die  former  Cause,  die  temper  becotnes  incensed  and  soured ; 
and  the  redress,  obtained  by  danger,  is  too  often  sfdlied  by 
revenge.  But  in  those  which  proceed  ,ftom  the  latter,  the  heart, 
rather  animated  than  agitated,  enters  serenely  upon  the  sub- 
ject.  Reason  and  discussion,  persuasion  and  conviction,  be* 
come  the  weapons  in  the  contest,  and  it  is  only  when  those  are 
attempted  to  be  suppressed  that  recourse  is  had  to  violence. 
When  men  unite  in  agreeing  that  a  thing  it  goodf  could  it  be 
obtained,  such  for  instance  as  relief  from  a  burden  of  taxes  and 
the  extinction  of  corruption,  the  object  is  more  than  half  accom- 
plished.    What  they  approve  as  the  end,  they  will  promote  in  the 


Will  any  man  say  in  the  present  excess  of  taxation,  falling  so 
heavily  on  the  poor,  that  a  remission  of  five  pounds  annually  of 
taxes  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  poor  families  is  net  a 
good  thing  ?  WiU  he  say  that  a  remis8i<m  of  seven  pounds  an* 
nnally  to  one  hundred  thousand  other  poor  families ;  of  ei 
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pounds  asmially  to  aoodier  hundred  thousand  poor  famDies,  and 
of  ten  pounds  annually  to  fifty  thousand  poor  and  widowed  fami- 
liesy  are  not  good  thmgt  ?  And,  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  this 
cUmaz,  will  he  say,  that  to  provide  against  the  misfortunes  to 
which  all  human  life  is  subject,  by  securing  six  pounds  annually 
for  all  poor,  distressed,  and  reduced  persons  of  the  age  of  fifty 
and  until  sixty^  and  of  ten  pounds  annually  after  sixty,  is  not  a 
good  thing  f* 

Will  he  say,  that  an  abolition  of  two  millions  of  poor-rates  to 
the  housekeepers,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and  window- 
light  tax  and  of  the  commutation  tax  is  not  a  good  thmg  t  Or 
will  he  say,  that  to  abolish  corruption  is  a  bed  thing  f 

If,  therefore,  th«  good  to  be  obtained  be  worthy  of  a  passive, 
rational,  and  costless  revolution,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  prefer 
waiting  for  a  calamity  that  should  force  a  violent  one.  I  have  no 
idea,  considering  the  r^orms  which  are  now  passing  and  spread* 
ing  throughout  Europe,  that  England  will  permit  herself  to  be  the 
last ;  and  where  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  quietly. ofier, 
it  is  better  than*  to  wait  for  a  turbulent  necessity.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  honor  to  the  animal  faculties  of  man  to  obtain  re* 
dress  by  courage  and  danger,  but  it  is  far  greater  honor  to  the 
rational  faculties  to  accomphsh  dM  same  object  by  reason,  accom* 
modation,  and  general  consent^ 

As  reforms,  or  revolutions,  call  tiiem  which  you  please,  extend 
themselvjM  among  nations,  those  nations  will  form  connexions 
and  conventions,  and  when  a  few  are  thus  confederated,  the  prc^ 
gross  will  be  rapid,  till  despotism  and  corrupt  government  be 
totally  expdled,  at  least  out  of  two  quarters  of  the  world,  Europe 

*  I  know  it  ifl  the  opinimi  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  charactere  m 
France  (there  always  will  be  those  who  see  further  into  events  than  bthei^^ 
not  only  among  the  general  maas  of  citizens,  but  of  many  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  national  aOTembly,  that  the  monarchical  plan  will  not  continue 
many  vears  in  that  country.  They  have  found  out,  that  as  wisdom  can- 
not be  nereditarv,  power  ought  noi— and  that  for  a  man  to  merit  a  million 
sterling  a-year  trcm  a  nation^  he  ought  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  compre- 
hending from  an  atom  to  a  universe,  which,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  above  re- 
ceiving the  pay.  But  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  lead  the  nation  flister 
than  its  own  reason  and  interest  dictated.  In  all  the  conversations  where  I 
have  been  present  upon  this  subject,  the  idea  always  was,  that  when  such  a 
time,  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive,  that  the  honorable 
and  liberal  method  would  be,  to  make  a  handsome  present  in  fee  simple  to  the 
person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  shall  then  be  in  the  monardiical  office,  and, 
for  him^  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  possessing  liis  share  of  ge- 
neral rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  no  more  accountable  to  the  public  ibr  nis 
Jtime  and  his  oonduct  than  any  other  citisan. 
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mbd  America.  The  Algerine  piracy  may  then  be  commanded  to 
csease,  for  it  is  onlj  by  the  malicious  policy  of  old  goTeraroents 
against  each  other  that  it  exists. 

Throughout  this  work,  various  and  numerous  as  the  subjects 
are,  which  I  have  taken  up  and  investigated,  there  is  ody  a  single 
paragraph  upon  religion,  mz.  "  that  every  rtUguM  ia  good  that 
teaches  man  to  he  goodJ** 

I  have  carefully  avoided  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  because  I 
mm  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  is  called  the  present  ministry, 
^sh  to  see  contentions  about  religion  ke[^t  up  to  prevent  the  na^ 
tion  turning  its  attention  to  subjects  of  gofvemment.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  to  say,  ^^  look  that  way,  or  any  way  but  thie*** 

But  as  religion  is  very  improperly  made  a  political  machine, 
and  the  reality  of  it  is  tiiereby  destroyed,  I  will  conclude  this 
work  with  stating  in  what  light  religion  appears  to  me. 

If  we  suppose  a  Wge  family  of  children,  who,  on  any  particu- 
lar day,  or  particular  occasion,  made'  it  a  custom  lo  present  to 
their  parents  some  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  each  of 
them  would  make  a  different  offering,  and  most  probably  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  manner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratulations  in  themes 
of  verse  and  prose,  by  some  little  devices,  as  their  .genius  dic- 
tated, or  according  to  what  they  thought  would  please  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  least  of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of  those  things,  would 
ramble  into  the  garden,  or  the  field,  and  gather  what  it  thought  the 
prettiest  flower  it  could  find,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  but  a 
simple  weed.  The  parents  would  be  more  gratified  by  such  a 
variety,  than  if  the  whole  of  them  had  acted  on  a  conoerted  plan, 
and  each  had  made  exactly  the  same  ofiering.  This  would  have 
the  cold  appearance  of  contrivance*  or  the  harsh  one  of  controL 
But  of  all  unwelcome  things,  nothing  would  more  af9ict  the  parent 
than  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  them  had  afterwards  gotten 
together  by  the  ears,  boys  and  girls,  fighting,  reviling,  and  abusing 
each  other  about  which  was  the  best  or  the  wont  present. 

Why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  great  Father  of  all  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  devotion ;  and  that  the  greatest  ofience  we  can 
act,  is  that  by  which  we  seek  to  torment  and  render  each  other 
miserable  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fuUy  satisfied  that  what  I  am 
•  now  doing,  with  an  endeavor  to  conciliate  mankind,  to  render  their 
condition  happy,  to  unite  nations  that  have  hkherto  been  enemiest 
and  to  extirpate  the  horrid  practice  o£  war,*  and  break  the  chaiui 
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of  slaferj  and  oppremioOf.  is  acceptable  in  hii  si^^  and1>eid^ 
(he  best  service  I  can  perfonOf  I  act  it  cheerfullj. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  two  men,  on  what  are  called  doctrinal 
points,  think  alike  who  think  at  all.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
not  thought  that  appear  to  agree.  It  is  in  this  case  as  with  what 
is  called  the  British  constitution.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
CO  be  good,  and  encomiums  have  supplied  the  place  of  proof. 
But  when  the  nation  comes  to  examine  into  principles  and  the 
abuses  it  admits,  it  will  be  found  to  have  more  defects  than  I  have 
pointed  ont  in  this  work  and  the  former. 

As  to  what  are  called  national  religions,  we  may,  with  as  much 
propriety,  talk  of  national  gods.  It  is  either  political  craft  or  die 
remains  of  die  pagaa  system,  when  every  nation  had  its  separate 
particular  deity.  Amoi^  all  the  writers  of  the  English  church 
clergy,  who  have  treated  on  the  general  subject  of  religion,  the 
present  bishop  of  Landaff  has  not  been  excelled,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  this 
token  of  respect  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present.  It  has 
been  my  intention  for  the  five  3rears  I  have  been  in  Europe  to 
offer  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  the  subject  of  go-* 
vemment,  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself  before  I  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in  my  way,  and  I  diank  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  three  years  ago,  I  pressed  him  to  propose 
a  national  convention,  to  be  fairly  elected,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration ;  but  I  found  that 
however  strongly  the  parKamentaiy  current  was  then  setting 
against  the  party  he  acted  widi,  their  policy  was  to  keep  every 
thing  widun  dut  field  of  corruption,  and  trust  to  acoi^ents. 
Long  experience  had  shown  that  parliaments  would  follow  any 
diange  of  miniflters,  and  on  this  they  rested  their  hopes  and  their 
expectations. 

Formeriy,  when  dinsions  arose  respecting  governments,  re* 
course  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  Thatsavage 
custom  is  exploded  by  die  new  system,  and  reference  is  had  to 
national  conventions.  Discussion  and  the  general  will  arbitrates 
the  question,  and  to  this,  private  opinion  yields  with  a  good  gracOf 
and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted. 

Some  genUemen  have  aflected  to  call  die  principles  upon  which 
Mif  work  and  die  former  part  of  die  Rights  of  Man  are  foundedt 
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«*  a  newwfimgled  doctrine."  The  quettkm  is  not  wbether  these 
principles  are  i}ew  or  old,  but  whetl^er  thjBj  i^^  right  qr  wrong. 
Suppose  the  formery  I  will  shpw  their  effect  by  f  figure  easily 
understood* 

It  is  now  towards  the  middle  of  Febmaiy.  Were  I  to  take  a 
turn  into  the  country,  the  tree?  would  pirpsent  a  leafless,  wintery 
appearance.  As  people  are  apt  to  pluck  twigs  a#  )hey  go  along, 
I  perhaps  might  do  die  same,  and  by  chance  might  pbsenre,  that 
a  9ingU  hftd  on  tl^t  twig  l^d  bpgun  to  swell.  I  shquld  reason 
▼ery  unnaturally,  or  rather  not  reaspi)  at  all,  to  suppose  this  was 
the  only  bud  in  England  which  had  this  appearance.  Instead  of 
deciding  thus,  |  should  instantly  conclude,  that  the  same  appear- 
ance was  beginning,  or  about  to  begin,  every  where ;  and  though 
the  vegetable  sleep  will  continue  longer  on  some  trees  and  plants 
than  on  others,  and  though  some  of  them  may  not  bla$»om  for 
two  or  three  years,  all  will  be  in  leaf  in  the  summer,  except  those 
which  are  rotten*  What  pace  the  political  sumn^r  may  keep 
with  the  natural,  no  human  foresight  can  determine.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  not  ditficult  to  perceive  that  the  spri&g  ia  begun.  Thus 
wishing,  as  I  sincerely  do,  freedom  and  happiness  to  all  nations, 
I  close  the  sicoud  part^ 


As  tfiepublieation  of  this  wotk  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
tiiipe  intended,  I  think  it  not  improper,  all  circumstances  consider- 
ed, to  state  the  causes  that  have  occasioned  tfiat  delay. 

The  reader  will  probably  observe,  that  spme  par^s  in  the  plan 
contained  in  this  worI(  for  reducijog  the  taxes,  and  certain  parts  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  Tuesday, 
January  31,  are  so  much  alike,  as  to  induce  a  belief,  that  either 
the  author  had  taken  ^e  hint  from  Mr.  ^itt^  or  Mr.  Pitt  ffojn  the 
author. — I  will  (ir:at  point  out  the  parts  tha^  are  similar,  and  then 
state  such  circumstances  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  leaving  the 
veadar  to  mjfob  his  mm  cooqlu^ion. 
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Considoroig  it  as  almost  an  unprecedented  case*  ^hat  taxes 
should  be  proposed  to  be  taken  oE,  it  is  equally  extraordinary  that 
such  a  measure  should  oocur  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  still  more  so  (considering  the  vast  variety  and  multiolicitv  of 
taxes)  that  they  should  hit  on  the  same  specific  taxes.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  mentioned,  in  his  speedi,  the  tax  on  carts  and  wagom ;  that 
on  female  ierfMmte ;  the  lowering  the  tax  on  candies  and  the 
taking  off  the  tax  of  three  shilliq|^  pn  houHS  having  under  seven 
windows. 

Every  one  of  those  specific  taxes  are  a  part  of  the  nlan  con- 
tained in  this  woik,  and  proposed  also  to  be  taken  off.  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  it  is  true,  goes  no  further  than  to  a  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  reduction  proposed 
in  this  work,  to  nearly  six  millions.  I  have  made  my  calculations 
on  only  sixteen  millions  and  an  half  of  revenue,  still  asserting 
that  it  was  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  Mr.  Pitt 
states  it  at  16,690,000^  I  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  say, 
that  he  has  not  overstated  it  Having  thus  given  the  particulars, 
which  correspond  in  this  work  and  his  speech,  I  will  state  a  chain 
of  circumstances  that  may  lead  to  some  explanation. 

The  first  hint  for  lessening  the  taxes,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
flowing  from  the  French  revolution*  is  to  be  found  in  the  Address 
and  Declaration  of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  the  Thatched- 
House  tavern,  August  20,  1791.  .  Among  many  other  particulars 
stated  in  that  address,  is  the  following,  put  as  an  interrogation  to 
the  government  opposers  of  the  French  revolution.  *^  Are  they 
sorry  that  the  pretence  for  nets  oppressive  Uixes^  and  the  occasion 
for  continuing  many  old  taxes  mil  be  at  an  end  ?** 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  frequent  the 
Thatched-House  tavern,  are  men  of  court  connexions,  and  so 
much  did  they  take  this  address  and  declaration  respecting  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in  disgust,  that  the 
landlord  was  under  the  necessity  of  informing  the  gentlemen, 
who  composed  the  ipeetiog  of  the  20th  of  August,  and  who  pro- 
posed holduig  another  meeting,  th^t  he  could  not  receive  them.* 

*  Thfi  go^Ueman  who  signed  tbfi  addrew  and  |ie!<pJij»ra(ion  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  being  generally  supposed  to  be  the  per&on 
who  drew  it  up,  and  having  sjMioin  much  in  commendation  pf  it,  has  been 
jocularly  accuse^  of  praising  his  own  work.  To.  free  him  from.this  embar' 
rassment,  and  to  save  him  the  repeated  trouble  of  mentioning  the  auth(^  -as 
h#  ^as  net  failed  to  do,  I  make  no  hesitation  in  sayiog,  that  as  the  bpportuiu 
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What  was  only  lunted  in  die  address  and  declaration  respecting 
taxes  and  principles  of  govemmentt  will  be  found  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  in  this  work.  But  as  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  contains 
some  of  the  same  things  respecting  taxes»  I  now  come  to  give  the 
circumstances  before  alluded  to. 

The  case  is  this  :  this  work  was  intended  to  be  published  just 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament^  and  for  that  purpose  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  copy  was  put  into  the  printer's  hands  in  Septem- 
ber, and  all  the  remaining  copy,  as  far  as  page  160,  which  con- 
tains the  part  to  which  Bfr.  Pitf  s  speech  is  similur,  was  given  to 
him  full  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
informed  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  appear.  He  had  com- 
posed nearly  the  whole  about  a  fortnight  before  the  time  of  parlia- 
ment's meeting,  and  had  printed  as  far  as  page  112,  and  had  given 
me  a  proof  of  the  next  sheet,  up  to  page  128.  It  was  then  in  suffi- 
cient forwardness  to  be  out  at  the  time  proposed,as  two  other  sheets 
were  ready  for  striking  o£  I  had  before  told  him,  that  if  he 
thought  he  should  be  straitened  for  time,  I  could  get  part  of  the 
work  done  at  another  press,  which  he  desired  me  not  to  do.  In 
this  manner  the  work  stood  on  the  Tuesday  fortnight  preceding 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  all  at  once,  without  any  previous 
intimation,  though  I  had  been  with  him  the  evening  before,  he 
sent  me  by  one  of  his  workmen,  all  the  remaining  copy,  from 
page  112,  declining  to  go  on  with  the  work  on  any  caneideraiion. 

To  account  for  this  extraordinary  conduct  I  was  totally  at  a 
loss,  as  he  stopped  at  the  part  where  the  arguments  on  systems 
and  principles  of  government  closed,  and  where  the  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  the  aged  begins ;  and  still  more  especially,  as  he 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  print,  and  before  he  had  seen 
the  whole  copy,  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy-right, 
together  with  the  future  copy-right  of  the  former  part  of  the  Rights 

tv  of  benefidiig  by  the  Frenek  re^hitioa  easily  ocounred  to  me,  I  drew  up 
the  publication  in  question,  and  showed  it  to  hbn  and  some  other  gentlemen  : 
who,  fully  approving  it,  held  a  taeeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  public, 
and  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guineas  to  defray  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising. I  believe  there  are  at  this  Ume  in  England  a  greater  number  of  men 
acting  on  disinterested  principles,  and  determmed  to  look  into  the  nature  and 
practices  of  government  themselves,  and  not  blindly  trust,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  either  to  government  generally,  or  to  parliaments,  of  to  par- 
liamentary opposition,  taan  at  any  former  pmriod.  Had  this  been  done  a 
century  ago,  corruption  and  taxation  had  not  arrived  to  the  height  they  ars 
now  at. 
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of  Hoa.  I  toM  the  penon  who  brou^  ne  ihi»  offer  Aat  I 
should  oot  aec6|ii  it,  idA  wished  it  tiot  to  bci  renewed,  giving  him 
a9  my  readdo,  that  diough  I  belleTe^  thd  printer  to  be  an  honest 
man,  I  w6uld  never  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  printer  or  publisher 
tu  suppress  or  alter  a  work  of  tnine^  by  making  him  master  of  the 
copy,  or  give  to  him  the  right  of  dblting  it  to  iny  minister,  or  to 
any  other  person,  or  tO  tieit  as  a  m^le  ihaiter  of  tra^,  that  whidi 
I  intended  should  operate  as  a  principle. 

His  refusal  to  complete  the  work  (which  he  could  not  pmv 
chase)  obliged  me  to  seek  for  another  printer,  and  this  of  cons^ 
quence  would  throw  the  i^iibhcation  back  till  af\eir  the  meeting  ot 
parliaroenti  ollierwlse  it  would  have  appeahid  tliat  Mr.  ^itt  had 
only  taken  up  a  part  bf  the  plan  which  I  had  more  fully  stated. 

Whether  that  gentleman,  or  any  others  hdd  seetl  the  work  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  more  than  I  have  authority  to  say.  But  the 
manner  ill  which  tha  Work  was  returned,  and  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  was  done,  and  that  afler  the  offein  he  had  made,  are 
suspicious  circumstanced.  I  knoW  what  the  opinion  of  booksel* 
lers  and  publishers  is  opoii  iuch  a  case,  but  as  to  tny  o#il  opinion, 
I  choose  to  make  no  declaration.  There  are  many  wajrs  by 
which  proof  aheets  may  be  procured  by  other  {Arsons  before  a 
work  publicly  appears ;  to  which  I  shall  add  a  certain  drcum* 
stance,  which  ia^ 

A  ministerial  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  who  has  been  employed, 
as  common  report  says,  by  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  boards  closely 
connected  with  the  ministry  (the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
of  which  Hawkeabury  is  president)  to  publish  what  he  calls  my 
Life,  (I  wish  his  own  life  Hhd  those  of  the  cabinet  were  as  good,) 
used  to  have  his  books  printed  at  the  same  printing-office  that  I 
employed ;  but  when  the  former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  came 
out,  he  took  his  woiicaway  in  dudgeon ;  and  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  printer  returned  my  copy,  he  came  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  his  work  again,  which  was  accepted.  This  would 
consequently  give  hiin  admisaion  into  the  printing-office  where 
the  sheets  of  this  work  were  then  lying ;  and  as  booksellers  and 
printers  are  free  with  each  other,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on*  Be  the  case,  however^  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  little  and  diminutive  as  it  is,  would  have  made  a 
very  awkward  appearance,  had  this  work  appeared  at  die  time  the 
printer  had  ^og^gpi  to  finish  it 
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I  have  now  stated  the  particulars  which  occasioned  die  delaj, 
from  the  proposal  to  purchase,  to  the  refusal  to  print  If  all  the 
gentlemen  are  innocent,  it  is  verj  unfortunate  for  them  that  such 
a  variety  of  suspicious  circumstances  should,  without  any  design, 
arrange  themselves  toglither. 

Having  now  finished  this  part,  I  will  conclude  with  stating  an- 
other circumstance; 

About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parlia* 
ment,  a  small  addition,  amounting  to  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-year,  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  or  rather 
their  pay  was  docked  so  much  less.— =-Some  gentlemen  who  knew 
in  part,  that  this  work  would  contain  a  plan  of  reforms  respecting 
the  oppressed  condition  of  soldiers,  wished  me  to  add  a  note  to 
the  work,  signifying  that  the  part  upon  that  subject  had  been  in 
the  printer's  hands  some  weeks  before  that  addition  of  pay  was 
proposed.  I  declined  doing  this,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into 
an  air  of  vanity,  or  an  endeavour  to  excite  suspicion  (for  whii:h 
perhaps  there  might  be  no  groutids)  that  soiiih  of  the  government 
gentlemen  had,  by  sohie  meatis  oi*  other,  made  out  what  this  work 
would  contain ;  and  had  not  the  printing  been  interrupted  so  as  to 
occasion  a  delay  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  publication,  nothing 
containeo  in  this  appendix  would  have  appeared. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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M.  DucHASTELET  has  mentioned  to  roe  the  intention  of  some 
persons  to  commence  a  work  under  tbc  title  of  '^  The  Re- 
puhhcan.'' 

As  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  oountry  which  knoiirs  no  other  majesty 
than  that  of  the  peopl0 ;  no  other  government  than  that  of  the 
representative  body  ;  no  pther  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  laws, 
and  which  is  attache^  tP  Francfi  boft  by  alliance  and  by  gratitude, 
I  voluntarily  offer  you  my  services  in  support  of  principles  as 
honorable  to  a  nation  as  they  tire  Qud^pted  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  (  offer  tbi^jn  to  you  with  the  more  zeal,  as  1 
know  the  moral,  literary,  and  poli^c^  cbaracter  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  find  myself  honored  in  their  good 
opinion* 

But  I  Q^ust  at  the  same  ti9ie  observe,  that  from  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  my  worka  must  necessarily  undergo  a  trans- 
lation ;  they  can  of  course  be  gf  bvt  little  utility,  and  my  offering 
must  consist  niore  of  wiabes  than  services  ;  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  pass  a  part  of  this  summer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  public  has  dope  me  the  unmerited  favor  of  recognizing 
me  under  the  appellation  of  Common  Sense,  which  is  my  usual 
signature,  I  shall  continue  it  in  this  publication  to  avoid  mistakes, 
and  to  prevent  my  being  supposed  the  author  of  works  not  my 
own.  As  to  my  political  principles,  I  shall  eufieavor,  in  this  let- 
ter, ig  trace  ^ir  general  features  ip  suc^  ^  rnanner,  as  Jh^l  they 
canoot  bfB  loisunderstQod. 
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It  is  desirable  in  most  instances  to  avoid  that  which  may  give 
even  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  part  meant  to  be  adopted,  and 
particularly  on  the  present  occasion,  where  a  perfect  clearness  of 
expression  is  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  any  possible  misinter- 
pretation.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  find,  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion is  entitled  "  The  Republican."  This  word  expresses  per- 
fectly the  idea  which  we  ought  to  have  of  government  in  general 
— rtB-repuhlica — the  public  affiiirs  of  a  nation. 

As  to  the  word  monarchy^  though  the  address  and  intrigue  of 
courts  have  rendered  it  familiar,  it  does  not  contain  the  less  of 
reproach  or  of  insult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  its  immediate 
and  original  sense,  signifies  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  tiu2t- 
vidual^  who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  or  a  tyrant.  The 
appellation  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  which  is 
here  given.  France  is  therefore  not  a  monarchy  ;  it  is  insulted 
when  called  by  that  name.  The  servile  spirit  which  characterizes 
this  species  of  government  is  banished  from  France,  and  this 
country,  like  America,  can  now  afford  to  monarchy  no  more  than 
a  glance  of  disdain. 

Of  the  errors  which  monarchical  ignorance  or  knavery  has 
spread  through  the  world,  the  one  which  bears  the  marks  of  the 
most  dexterous  invention,  b  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  rejnift* 
licanitm  is  only  adapted  to  a  small  country,  and  that  a  monarchy 
IS  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  of  greater  extent.  Such  is  the 
language  of  courts,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  have  caused  to 
be  adopted  in  monarchical  countri|S9  ;  but  the  opinion  is  contrary 
at  the  same  time  to  principle  and  to  experience. 

The  government,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  possess  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  The  moi^arpbical  system,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  suited  to  a  country  of  great  extent,  would  be 
more  admissible  in  a  small  territory,  where  an  individual  may  oe 
supposed  to  know  the  affairs  and  the  interests  of  the  whole.  But 
when  It  is  attempted  to  extend  this  individual  knowledge  to  the 
afiiurB  of  a  great  countiy,  the  capacity  of  knowing  bears  no  longer 
any  proportion  to  the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  the  objects  which 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  government  inevitably  falls  from  ig- 
nonuiee  into  tyranny.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  we  need 
only  kwk  to  Spain,  Ruasia,  Germany,  Tuiiiey,  and  the  whole  of 
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tile  eastern  continent. — Countries  for  the  deliverance  of  which  I 
offer  my  most  sincere  wisl^es. 

On  the  coqtrary,  the  true  republican  system,  by  election  and 
representation,  offers  the  only  means  which  are  known,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  means  which  are  possible,  of  proportioning  the 
"wisdom  and  the  information  of  a  government  to  the  extent  of  a 
csountry. 

The  system  of  representation  is  the  strongest  and  most  power* 
fful  centre  that  can  be  devised  for  a  motion.  Its  attraction  acts 
BO  powerfully,  that  men  give  it  their  approbation  even  without 
r-easoning  on  the  cause ;  and  France,  however  distant  its  several 
parts,  finds  itself  at  this  moment  a  whole^  in  its  eentral  represen* 
Nation.  The  citizen  is  assured  that  his  rights  are  protected,  and 
the  soldier  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  a  despot,  but 
tiiat  he  is  become  one  of  the  qation«  and  interested  of  course  in 
its  defence. 

The  states  at  present-  styled  repubUcanf  as  Hollaqj]|  Grenoat 
Venice,  Berne,  &c,  are  i|ot  only  unworthy  tl)e  name,  but  are  ao- 
t^ually  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  a  republican  government, 
^nd  the  countries  submitted  to  their  power  are,  truly  speaking, 
subject  to  an  aristocratic  slavery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  in  the  first  steps  wiiich  i^rp  made  in  a 
revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error,  in  principle  of  in  practice,  or 
Ln  some  instances  to  prevent  the  combination  of  both.  Before 
the  seqse  of  a  nation  is  su$ciently  enlightened,  and  before  men 
have  entered  into  the  habits  of  a  free  comn^unication  with  each 
other  of  their  natural  thoughts,  a  certain  reserve — a  timid  pru* 
dence  seizes  on  the  human  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  attaining 
Its  level — nvith  that  vigor  and  promptitude  that  belongs  to  right. 
— An  example  of  this  influence  discovers  itself  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revolution  :  but  happily  this  discovery  has 
Deen  made  before  the  constitution  w^  cpmpleted,  and  in  time  to 
Provide  a  remedy. 

The  hereditary  succession  can  never  exist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
t  is  a  nullity — a  nothing.  To  admit  the  idea,  is  to  Regard  man 
^<s  a  species  of  property  belonging  to  some  iq()ividiials,  either 
^orn  or  to  be  born  !  It  is  to  consider  our  <),escGndants,  and  all 
^•sterity,  93  mere  animals  without  a  right  or  a  will !  It  is,  in  line, 
fte  most  base  and  humiliating  idea  that  ever  degraded  the  human 
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species,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  should  be  destrojed 
for  ever. 

The  idea  of  hereditary  succession  is  so  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  man,  that  if  we  were  ourselves  to  be  recalled  to  existence,  in- 
stead of  being  replaced  by  our  posterity,  we  should  not  have  the 
right  of  depriving  ourselves  beforehand  of  those  rights  which 
would  then  properly  belong  to  us.  On  what  ground,  then,  or  by 
what  authority,  do  we  dare  to  deprive  of  their  rights  those  chil- 
dren who  will  soon  be  men  ?  Why  are  we  not  struck  with  the 
injustice  which  we  perpetrate  on  our  descendants,  by  endeavoring 
to  transmit  them  as  a  vile  herd,  to  roasters  whose  vices  are  all 
that  can  be  foreseen. 

Whenever  the  French  constitution  shall  be  rendered  conform- 
able to  its  declaration  of  rights,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give 
to  France,  and  with  justice,  the  appellation  of  a  eivic  empire  ;  for 
its  government  will  be  the  empire  of  laws,  founded  on  the  great 
republican  principles  of  elecHve  repreeentoHon^  and  the  rights  of 
man. — ^But  monarchy  and  hereditary  succession  are  incompatible 
with  the  from  of  its  constitution. 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  present  sufficiently  proved  to  you  that  I 

am  a  good  republican  ;  and  I  have  such  a  confidence  in  the  truth 

of  the  principles,  that  I  doubt  not  they  will  soon  be  as  universal  in 

France  as  in  America.     The  pride  of  human  nature  will  assist 

their  evidence,  will  contribute  to  their  establishment,  and  men  will 

be  ashamed  of  monarchy. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Tour  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Porit,  JioM,  1791. 


^«« 


TO 


ABBE  SICYES. 


Paris,  6th  July  1791. 

Sift* 

At  tbe  moment  of  my  depiurtiM  for  England,  I  read,  in  the 
Moniteur  of  Tnesday  lasti  your  letter,  in  which  you  give  the 
challenge  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  offer  to  defend  what 
is  called  the  monarchical  opinion  against  the  republican  system. 

I  accept  of  your  challenge  with  pleasure ;  and  I  place  such  a 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  republican  system  over  that 
nullity  of  a  system,  called  monarchy^  that  I  engage  not  to  exceed 
the  extent  of  fifty  pages,  and  to  leave  you  the  liberty  of  taking  as 
much  latitude  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  respect  which  I  bear  your  moral  and  literary  reputation, 
inll  be  your  security  for  my  candor  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  I  shall  treat  the  subject  seriously 
and  sincerely,  let  me  premise,  that  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
ridicule,  as  they  deserve,  monarchical  absurdities,  whensoever  the 
occasion  shall  present  itself. 

By  republicanism,  I  do  not  understand  what  the  name  signifies 
in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  I  understand  simply  a 
government  by  representation— *«  government  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  rights  ;  principles  to  which  seve* 
ral  parts  of  the  French  constitution  arise  in  contradiction.  The 
declarations  of  the  ri^^ts  of  France  and  America  are  but  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  principles,  and  almost  in  expressions ;  and  this 
is  the  republicanism  which  I  undertake  to  defend  against  what  is 
catted  wumarckji  and  ari$tocraey. 
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I  fee  with  ploasure,  that  in  respect  to  one  point,  we  are  already 
agreed ;  and  thai  is  the  exlrenie  danger  of  a  civil  list  of  ihiriy 
mUUons,  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
government  should  be  supported  with  so  extravagant  a  profusion, 
whilst  the  other  scarcely  receives  what  is  suflkient  fbt  its  common 
wants. 

This  dangerous  and  dishonorable  disproportion  at  once  supplies 
the  one  with  the  ftieans  of  corrupting,  and  throws  the  other  into 
the  predicament  bf  being  corrupted.  In  America  there  is  but 
little  difference^  with  regard  to  this  point,  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  part  of  our  government ;  but  the  first  is  much 
better  attended  to  than  it  is  in  t*rance.* 

In  whatsoever  manner,  sir,  t  maj  treat  the  subject  of  which 
you  have  proposed  the  investigation,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
doubt  my  entertaining  for  you  the  highest  esteem.  I  must  also 
add,  that  I  am  liot  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  Quite  the  con- 
traiy.  No  man  more  heartily  wishes  than  myself  to  see  them  all 
in  the  happy  and  honorable  state  of  private  individuals  ;  but,  I 
am  the  avowed^  open,  and  intrepid  enemy  of  what  is  called  mo- 
narchy ;  and  I  am  such  by  principles  which  nothing  can  either 
alter  or  cdfrupt — by  my  attachment  to  humanity ;  by  the  anxiety 
which  I  f(^(!l  within  myselfi  for  tho  dignity  and  the  honor  of  the 
human  race ;  by  the  disgust  which  I  experience^  when  I  obserro 
men  direct^  by  children,  and  governed  by  brutes ;  by  the  horror 
which  all  thd  evils  that  monarchy  has  spread  over  the  earth  excite 
within  my  breast ;  and  by  those  sentiments  which  make  me  shud* 
der  at  the  calamities^  the  exactions,  the  wars,  and  the  massacres 
with  which  monarchy  has  crushed  mankind  :  in  shorty  it  is  againat 
aU  the  hell  of  liioilatchy  that  I  have  declared  war. 

THOMAS  PAINB. 

•  A  deputy  to  thto  6oiigre«  receives  aboat  a  gaiae^  and  a  half  dailf :  and 
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ON  THE  LATE  PROCLAMATION. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE 


Could  I  have  commanded  circumstanees  with  a  wish,  I  know 
not  of  any  that  would  have  more  generally  promoted  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  late  proclamation,  and  the  numerous  rot- 
ten-borough and  corporation  addresses  thereon.  They  have  not 
only  served  as  advertisements,  but  they  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  principles  of  government,  and  a  desire  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  places  where  that  spirit  and  that  work  were 
before  unknown. 

The  people  of  £ngland,  wearied  and  stunned  with  parties,  and 
alternately  deceived  by  each,  had  almost  resigned  the  prerogative 
of  thinking.  £ven  curiosity  had  expired,  and  a  universal  languor 
bad  spread  itself  over  the  land.  The  opposition  was  visibly  no 
other  than  a  contest  for  power,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  nation  stood 
torpidly  by  as  the  prize. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  things,  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  made  its  appearance.  It  had  to  combat  with  a  strange  mix* 
ture  of  prejudice  and  indifference ;  it  stood  exposed  to  eveiy 
species  of  newspaper  abuse  ;  and  besides  this,  it  had  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  Mr.  Burke's  rude  and  outrageous  attack 
on  the  French  revolution  had  artfully  ndsed. 

But  how  easy  does  even  the  most  illiterate  reader  distinguish 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart,  from  the  labored  produc- 
tions  of  the  braJD  I     Truth,  whenever  it  can  4uUy  appear^  ii 
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thing  80  naturally  familiar  to  the  mind,  tliat  an  acquaintance  com* 
mencea  at  first  sight  No  artificial  tighti  yet  ()iscoveredf  can  dis- 
play all  the  properties  of  daylight ;  so  neither  can  the  host  invent* 
ed  fiction  fill  the  mind  with  every  conviction  which  truth  begets. 

To  overthrow  Mr.  Burke^s  fkllacious  book  was  scarcely  the 
operation  of  a  day.  Even  the  phalanx  of  placemen  and  pension* 
ers,  who  had  given  the  tone  to  the  qiultitudet  by  clamoring  forth 
his  political  feme,  became  suddenly  silept ;  and  the  final  event  to 
himself  has  been,  that  as  he  rose  like  a  rocket,  he  fell  like  the 
stick.  ^ 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  mind  rests  satisfied  with  the  simple 
detection  of  error  or  imposition.  Once  put  in  motion,  thcU  mo- 
tion soon  becomes  accelerated ;  where  it  had  intended  to  stop,  it 
discovers  new  reasons  to  proceed^  and  renews  and  continues  the 
pursuit  far  beyond  the  limits  it  first  prescribed  to  itself.  Thus  it 
has  happened  to  the  people  of  England^  From  a  detection  of  Mr. 
Burke's  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and  distorted  facts,  they  began  an 
inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  government,  whilst  himself,  Uke 
an  object  left  far  behind,  became  invisible  and  forgotten. 

Much  as  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  impressed  at  its 
first  appearance,  the  [Progressive  mind  aoon  discovered  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  It  detected  errors  ;  it  exposed  absurdities  ; 
it  shook  the  fabric  of  political  superstition  ;  it  generated  new 
ideas  ;  -but  it  did  not  produce  a  regular  system  of  principles  in 
the  room  of  thbse  which  it  displaced.  And,  if  I  may  guess  at 
the  mind  of  the  government  party,  they  beheld  it  as  an  unexpected 
gale  that  would  soon  blow  over,  and^  they  forbore,  like  sailors  in 
threatening  weather,  to  whistle,  lest  they  should  increase  the  wind. 
Every  thing,  on  their  part,  was  profound  silence. 

When  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  man,  combining  prinei' 
pies  and  prticiicef  was  preparing  to  appear,  they  affected,  for  a 
while,  to  act  with  the  same  policy  as  before ;  but  finding  their 
silence  had  no  more  influence  in  stifling  the  progress  of  the  work, 
than  it  would  have  in  stopping  the  progress  of  time,  they  changed 
theif  plan,  and  afiected  to  treat  it  with  clamorous  contempt.  The 
speech-making  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  place  expectants, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  outs  as  well  as  tiM,  represented 
it  as  a  silly,  insignificant  performance ;  as  a  work  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect ;  as  something  which  they  were  sure  tiie 
good  sense  (rf*  the  people  would  either  despise  or  indi^jpmntiy 
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f^urn ;  bot  such  vas  die  oyerstratned  awkwardness  with  mbich 
they  harangued  and  epcouiaged  each  other,  that  in  the  vety  act  of 
doclcuring  their  coBfidence  they  betrajred  tSkehc  fears. 

As  most  of  the  rotten-borough  addressers  are  obscuioed  in  holes 
and  comers  throughout  the  country,  tuid  to  whom  a  newspaper 
arrives  as  rarely  as  an  almanac^  they  most  probably  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  this  part  of  the  fliroe  (the  ori- 
ginal prelude  to  aH  the  addresses)  has  been  acted.  For  their  in* 
formation,  I  will  suspend  a  while  the  ii^<gre  serious  purpose  of  my 
letter,  and  entertain  them  with  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  which  will  serve  them  for  politics  tH)  pti^ 
liament  meets  again* 

Tou  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  second  part  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  (the  part  against  which  you  have  been  presenting  ad- 
dresses, though  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  you  did  not  know 
it)  was  ^o  have  come  out  precisely  at  the  time  that  parliament 
last  met.  It  happened  not  to  be  published  till  a  few  days  al\er. 
But  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  book  would  shortly  appear,  the . 
pariiamentary  orators  entered  in^  a  very  cordial  coalition  to  cry 
the  book  down,  and  they  begmi  their  attack  by  crying  up  the  6bs- 
9ing$  of  the  constitution. 

Had  it  been  your  fate  to  have  been  there,  it  would  hav0  been 
impossible  not  to  have  been  moved  at  the  heartpand-pocket-felt 
congratolations  that  passed  between  all  the  parties -on  this  subject 
of  blessings  ;  for  the  otilf  enjoy  places  and  pensions  90d  sine* 
cures  as  well  as  die  «n«,  and  are  as  devoutly  attached  to  the  firm 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  motley  groupe,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  beneh,  who  calls  himself  lord 
S^ormont.  He  is  also  called  justice-general  of  Scotland,  and 
keeper  of  8coob,  (an  opposition  man,)  and  he  draws  from  the 
puUic  for  these  nominal  offioes,  not  less,  as  I  am  informed, 
than  six  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  he  is,  moat  probably,  at  the 
ti  cable  of  counting  the  money,  and  signing  a  receipt,  io  show, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  ^qualified  to  be  clerk  as  well  as  justice.  He 
spoke  as  foHows.^ 

**  That  toe  shall  aU  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attaduneat 
to  tlie  constitution  of  th^ipe  realms,  lam  cai^demL    It  it  aaub* 

>*  See  his  sp«^  in  the  Momiog  Chionide  of  Feb.  1.  .    . 
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ject  upon  which  there  can  be  no  divided  epinion  m  this  hmue. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  deep  read  in  the  kn'>wledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  from  the  extent  of 
my  knowledge  [for  I  have  so  many  thousands  a-year  for  nothing] 
it  appears  to  me  that  from  the  period  of  the  revohilion,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  created  then,  it  has  been,  both  in  theory  and 
proc/tee,  the  mseei  system  that  ever  was  formed.  1  never  was 
[he  means  he  never  was  UU  now']  a  dealer  in  political  cant. 
My  life  has  not  been  occupied  in  that  wa/g^  but  the  speculations  of 
kte  years  seem  to  have  taken  a  twm^for  which  J  cannot  necovni. 
When  I  came  into  pubhc  life,  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  time, 
however  they  might  be  charged  with  the  heat  and  violence  of  par- 
ties, were  agreed  in  extolling  'the  radical  beauties  of  the  cof>- 
stitution  itself.  I  remember  [he  means  he  has  forgotten]  a 
most  captivating  eulogium  on  its  charms^  by  lord  Bolingbroke, 
where  he  recommends  his  readers  to  contemplate  it  in  all  respects, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  found  more  estimable  the 
more  it  was  seen.  I  do  not  recollect  his  precise  words^  but  I  wish 
that  men  who  write  upon  these  subjects  would  take  this  for  their 
models  instead  of  th^  political  pamphlets,  which,  I  am  told,  are 
now  in  circulation ;  [such,  I  suppose,  as  the  Rights  of  Man,] 
pamphlets  which  I  have  not  read^  and  whose  purport  I  know  only 
by  report.  [He  means,  perhaps,  by  the  noise  they  make.]  This, 
however,  I  am  sure,  that  pamphlets  tending  to  unsettle  the  public 
reverence  for  the  constitution,  will  have  veiy  little  influence. 
They  can  do  very  little  harm  ;  for  [by  the  way,  be  is  no  dealer 
in  political  cant]  the  English  are  a  sober  thinking  people^  and  are 
more  intelUgenif  more  solids  more  steady  in  their  opinions,  than 
any  people  1  ever  had  theforkms  to  see.  [This  is  pretty  well  laid 
on,  though,  for  a  new  beginner.]  But  if  there  should  ever  come 
a  time  when  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  should  agitate 
the  public  mind,  I  am  sure  for  every  one  of  your  lordships,  that  no 
attack  will  be  made  on  the  constitution,  from  which  it  is  truly  said 
that  we  derive  aU  our  prosperity,  without  raising  every  one  of  your 
lordships  to  its  support.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  no 
difference  among  im,  but  that  we  are  all  determined  to  stand  or 
fall  together,  m  defence  of  the  inestimable  system**— of  places 
and  pensions. 

AHor  Stormont,  on  the  opposition  side,  sftt  down,  up  rose 
another  noific  lord  /  on  the  ministerial  side,  Gre'hviile.    Tins  maa 
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ought  to  be  as  strong  in  tbe  back  as  a  mule,  or  the  sire  of  a  mule* 
or  it  would  crack  with  the  weight  of  places  and^  offices.  He  rose, 
however,  without  feehog  anj  incumbrance,  full  master  of  his 
weight ;  and  thus  said  ihi$  noble  lord  to  ^otk^r  noble  lord ! 

**  The  poiriotic  and  nuuUy  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  has 
declared  kU  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution,  de» 
mands  my  cardial  approbation.  The  noble  viscount  has  prcttd^ 
that  however  we  may  differ  on  parHeular  measiires,  amidst  all 
the  jars  and  dissonance  of  parUM^  we  are  unanimous  in  prmeipk* 
There  is  a  perfect  and  entire  consent  [between  tit]  in  the  love 
and  maintenance  of  the  constitution  as  happily  tubmting.  It 
must  undoubtedly  give  your  lordships  concent,  to  find  that  the 
time  is  eome  I  [heigh  ho  !]  when  there  is  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sions of  regard  to  [o  !  o  !  o !]  the  constitution.  And  that 
there  are  men  [confound — their — politics]  who  dtsseminate  doo» 
trines  hoiHU  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  weU4falanced  systenL  [It 
is  certainly  a  well-balanced  system,  when  both  sides  hold  places 
and  pensions  at  once.]  I  agree  with  the  noble  viscount  that  they 
have  not  [I  hope]  much  success.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  attempts :  but  it  is  tmly 
important  and  eamolaiary  [to  us  placemen,  I  suppose]  to  knoii^ 
that  if  ever  there  should  arise  a  serious  alarm,  there  is  but  one 
spirit,  one  sense  [and  that  sense  I  presume  is  not  camman  sanst] 
and  one  determination  in  this  housi^'^  which  undoubtedly  is  to 
hold  all  their  places  and  pensions  as  long  as  they  cniu 

Both  those  speeches  (except  the  parts  enclosed  in  brackets^ 
which  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  ^hslration)  are  copied  eer^ 
tim  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  February  last ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  speakers  is  considered,  the  one  in  the 
opposition,  and  the  other  in  the  ministry,  and  both  of  them  living 
at  the  public  expense,  by  sinecure,  or  nominal  places  and  offices, 
it  required  a  very  unblushing  front  to  be  able  to  deliver  them* 
Can  those  men  seriously  suppose  any  nation  to  be  so  completely 
bl'md  as  not  to  see  through  them  I  Can  Stormont  imagine  that 
the  political  ea$Uf  with  which  he  has  larded  his  harangue,  will 
conceal  the  craft?  Does  he  not  know  that  there  never  was  n 
cover  large  enough  to  conceal  itself?  Or  can  Granville  bdieve, 
that  his  credit  with  the  public  increases  with  his  avarice  for 
places  t 
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Buty  if  these  orators  will  accept  a  service  from  mot  in  retam 
for  the  allusions  thejr  haye  made  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  will 
make  a  speech  for  either  of  them  to  deliveri  on  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  that  shall  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  what  they 
have  spoken,  or  as  Bolingbroke's  captivating  eulogium.  Here 
it  is. 

*^  That  we  shall  all  be  unanimous  in  expressing  tftif  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  I  am  confident  It  is,  mj  lorcls;  incompre- 
hensibly good  :  but  the  great  wonder  of  all  is  the  wisdom  ;  for  it 
is,  my  lords,  the  wise$i  $yHtm  thai  ever  waa  formed* 

**  With  respect  to  us,  noble  lords,  though  the  world  does  not 
know  it,  it  is  veifjr  well  known  to  us^  thdl  we  have  more  wisdom 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  what  is  still  better,  my  lords, 
we  have  it  all  in  stock.  I  defy  your  lordships  to  provib^  that  a 
tittio  of  it  has  been  used  yet ;  khd  if  we  but  jgo  on,  iny  lords, 
with  the  frugality  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  leave  to  our 
heirs  and  successors,  when  we  go  out  of  the  world,  the  whole 
stock  of  wisdom  unUmehed^  that  we  brbughi  in ;  ahd  tfiisie  is  no 
doubt  but  diey  will  follow  our  example*  This,  mjr  lords,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  hereditary  system :  for  we  cad  hever 
be  without  wisdom  so  long  as  we  keep  it  by  us,  and  do  not  iise  it. 

**  But,  my  lords,  as  all  this  wisdom  is  hereditary  property,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  us  and  our  heirs,  and  it  is  necessd ry  that  the 
people  should  know  where  to  get  a  supply  for  their  own  use,  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution  has  provided  us  a  king  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  for  no  other.  But,  my  lords;  I  perceive  a  defect  to 
which  the  constitution  is  subject,  and  which  I  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  constitution,  my  lords,  out  of  delicacy,  I  presume,  has 
Idfl  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  a  king  whether  he  will  be  wise  or 
not.  It  has  not,  I  mean,  my  lords,  insisted  upon  it  as  a  constitu* 
tional  point,  which,  I  conceive  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  I  pledge 
myself  to  your  lordships  to  prove,  and  that  with  true  pairioiie 
boldness^  that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  nuUter.  This  bill,  my  lords, 
which  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to  declare,  that  the  constitution,  ac« 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  does  not  invest 
the  king  with  this  choice  ;  our  ancestors  were  too  wise  io  do  that ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  otherwise  arise,  I 
shall  prepare;  my  lords,  an  enacting  blause,  to-  fix  the  wisdom 
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of  kings  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  than,  my  lofda,  our  constitu- 
tion will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  I 

*•  Wisdom,  my  lords,  is  the  one  thing  needful :  but  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  may  proceed  con- 
sistently with  the  true  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  propose 
ft  etrtoui  eriiwion  whereby  the  ewaei  qwmtUy  of  vntdam  neces- 
sary for  a  king  may  be  known. — [H6r6  should  be  a  ciy  oP— Hear 
him!  Hear  him  I] 

•*  It  is  recorded,  my  lords,  in  the  Statutes  at  large  of  the  Jews, 
*  a  book,  my  lords,  which  I  have  not  read,  and  whose  purport  I 
know  only  by  report,'  btU  perhc§ft  the  betuih  of  ln»hop$  can  recol- 
ket  mmsUung  ab&tU  Ui  that  Saul  gave  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  royal  wisdom  before  he  was  made  a  king,  for  he  loot  sent  to 
teek  his  father's  aass  aiid  he  cotdd  not  find  thsm. 

«*  Here,  my  lords,  we  have,  most  happily  for  us,  a  case  in  point : 
this  precedent  ought  to  be  established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
every  king,  before  be  be  crowned,  should  be  sent  to  seek  his  fa- 
ther's asses,  and  if  he  caniiot  find  tbem^  he  shall  be  declared  wise 
enough  to  be  king,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  our  excellent 
constitution.  AU,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
be  done,  by  the  enacting  clause  that  I  shall  bring  in,  wUl  be  to 
invest  the  king  beforehand  with  the  quantity  of  wisdom  necessary 
for  this  purposot  lest  he  should  happen  not  to  possess  it ;  and  this, 
my  lords,  we  can  do  without  making  use  of  any  of  our  own. 

**  We  further  readi  my  lords,  in  the  said  Statutes  at  large  of  the 
Jews,  that  Samuel,  who  certainly  was  as  mad  as  any  man-of- 
ffights  now-a-days,  (hear  him !  hear  him !)  was  disf^eased,  and 
even  ezaspemted,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Jews  to  have  a  king,  and 
he  warned  them  against  it  with  all  that  assurance  and  impudence 
of  which  he  was  master.  I  have  been^  my  lords,  at  the  trouble 
ef  going  all  &e  way  to  Pateniosterrrow,.to  procure  an  extract 
from  the  printed  copy.  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with  it  there, 
or  in  Amen-comer,  for  I  was  then  going,  my  lords,  to  rummage 
for  it  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  I  will 
read  die  extract  to  your  k^rdshipst  to  show  how  little  Samuel  knew 
ef  the  matter. 
**  The  extract,  my  lords,  is  from  i  Sam.  chap.  viiU 
"  •  And  Samuel  told  all  ths  words  of  ^  Lord  unto  thi^  people 
that  asked  of  him  a  king. 
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*<  *  And  06  saidf  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  mdl 
reign  over  you.  He  will  take  jour  sons  and  appoint  tiiem  for 
himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and  some  diall 
run  before  his  chariots. 

**  ^  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousandsv  and  cap- 
tains over  fifliea,  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap 
his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and  instmmeDts 
of  his  chariots. 

** '  And  he  will  take  jour  daughters  to  be  confectionariee«  and 
to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers. 

**  <  And  he  will  take  jour  fields,  and  jour  vinejards,  and  jour 
olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servanls. 

**  *  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  jour  seed,  and  of  jour  vine- 
jards, and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to  his  servants* 

** '  And  he  will  take  jour  men-servants,  and  jour  maid-servants, 
and  jour  goodliest  joung  men,  and  jour  asses,  and  pot  tiiem  to 
his  work. 

^*  *'  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  jour  sheep,  and  je  shall  be  his 
servants. 

**  *  And  je  shall  crj  out  in  that  daj,  because  of  jour  king, 
which  je  shall  have  chosen  jou ;  and  the  lord  will  not  hear  jtm 
in  that  daj.' " 

**  Now,  mj  lords,  what  can  we  think  of  this  man  Samuel  t  Is 
there  a  word  of  truth,  or  anj  thing  like  truth,  in  all  that  he  has 
said  1  He  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  or  a  wise  man,  but  has  not 
the  event  proved  him  to  be  a  fool,  or  an  incendiary !  Look 
around  jou,  mj  lords,  and  see  if  anj  thing  has  happened  that  he 
pretended  to  foretel  ? — Has  not  the  most  profound  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  world  ever  since  kings  were  in  fashion  I  Are  not, 
for  example,  the  present  kings  of  Europe  the  most  peaceable  of 
mankind,  and  the  empress  of  Russia  the  verj  milk  of  human 
kindness  ?  It  would  not  be  worth  having  kings,  mj  lords,  if  it 
were  not  that  thej  never  go  to  war. 

^*  If  we  look  at  home,  mj  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  same  things 
here  as  are  seen  everj  where  else  ?  Are  our  joung  men  taken  to 
be  horsemen,  or  foot  soldiers,  anj  more  than  in  Germanj  or  in 
Prussia,  or  in  Hanover  or  in  Hesse  1  Are  not  our  sailors  as  safe 
on  land  as  at  sea  ?  Are  thej  ever  dragged  from  their  homest 
like  oxen  to  the  slaughter-house,  to  serve  on  board  ships  of  war? 
yfben  thej  return  from  the  perils  of  a  long  vojage  with  the 
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mefdmndtze  of  diatant  countriesy  does  not  eyery  man  sit  down 
\inder  his  own  vino  and  his  own  fig-tree^  in  perfect  security? 
Is  Uie  tenth  of  our  seed  taken  by  tax-gatherers,  or  is  any  part  of  it 
^▼en  to  the  king's  senrants  I  In  short,  m  not  every  iking  a$  free 
Jram  iaxea  a$  ike  Ugkijri>m  Heanen  t 

**  Ah  I  my  lords^  do  we  not  see  the  blessed  effect  of  having 
kings  in  eveiy  thing  we  look  at  ?  Is  not  the  6.  R.,  or  the  broad 
R.,  stamped  upon  every  thing  t  Even  the  shoes,  the  gloves,  and 
the  hats  diat  we  wear,  are  enriched  with  the  impression,  and  all 
our  candles  blaze  a  bunlt*offering. 

^  Besides  these  blessings,  my  lords,  that  cover  us  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  do  we  not  see  a  race  of 
youths  growing  up  to  be  kings,  who  are  the  veiy  paragons  of  vir- 
tue 7  There  is  not  one  of  them,  my  lords,  but  might  be  trusted 
with  untold  gold,  as  safely  as  the  other.  Are  they  not  *  more 
«o6er,  inieUigeni^  more  solids  more  steady j^  and  withal,  more  learn- 
ed, more  wise,  more  every  thing,  than  any  youths  *  we  ever  had  the 
forkme  to  see.*    Ah  !  my  lords,  they  are  a  tutpeful  family. 

**  The  blessed  prospect  of  succession,  which  the  nation  has  at 
this  moment  before  its  eyes,  is  a  most  undeniable  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  blessed  hereditary  sys- 
tem ;  for  nodiing,  my  lords,  but  a  constitution  founded  on  the 
truest  and  purest  wisdom  could  admit  such  heaven-bom  and  hca- 
vea-taught  characters  into  the  government  Permit  me  now,  my 
kNrds,  to  recal  your  attention  to  the  libellous  chapter  I  have  just 
lead  about  kings.  I  mention  this,  my  lords,  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  parliament  to  ex- 
punge that  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  be  requested  to  write  a  chapter  in  the  room 
of  it ;  and  that  Mr,  Burke  do  see  that  it  be  truly  canonical,  and 
faithfully  inserted." — Finis. 

If  the  cleik  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  should  choose  to  be 
the  author  of  this  luminous  encomium  on  the  constitution,  I  hope 
he  will  get  it  well  by  heart  before  he  attempts  to  deliver  it,  and  not 
have  to  apologize  to  parliament,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Boling- 
broke's  eaeoraium,  for  forgetting  his  lesson ;  and,  with  this  admo- 
nition I  leave  him* 

Having  thus  informed  the  addressers  of  what  passed  at  the 
mooring  of  parliament,  I  return  to  take  up  the  auby^cX  «X.  i^ 
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part  where  I  broke  off,  in  order  to  iutroduce  the  preeedmg 
speeches. 

I  was  then  stating,  that  the  first  policy  of  the  government  pnrtjr 
was  silence,  and  the  next,  clamorous  contempt ;  but  as  people 
generally  choose  to  read  and  judge  for  them3elvesy  the  work  atill 
went  on,  and  the  affectation  of  contempt,  like  the  silence  thai 
preceded  it,  passed  for  nothing. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  second  scheme,  their  evil  genius,  like  • 
will-with-a-wisp,  led  them  to  a  third  ;  when  all  at  once,  as  if  it 
had  been  unfolded  to  them  by  a  fortuneteller,  or  Mr.  Dundas  had 
discovered  it  by  second  sight,  this  once  harmless,  insignificant 
book,  without  undergoing  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  became 
a  most  wicked  and  dangerous  libel.  Tl^  whole  cabinet,  like  • 
ship's  crew,  became  alarmed ;  all  hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  as 
if  a  conspiracy  of  elements  was  forming  around  them,  and  cot 
came  the  proclamation  and  the  prosecution ;  and  addresses  eup 
plied  the  place  of  prayers. 

Ye  silly  swains,  thought  I  to  myself,  why  do  you  torment  your 
selves  thus  1  The  Rights  of  M'an  is  a  book  calmly  and  rationally 
written  ;  why  then  are  you  so  disturbed  1  Did  you  see  how  little 
or  how  suspicious  such  conduct  makes  you  appear,  even  cunning 
alone,  had  you  no  other  faculty,  would  hush  you  into  prudence. 
The  plans,  principles,  and  arguments,  contained  in  that  work*  are 
placed  before  the  eyea  of  the  na^n,  q.n^  of  the  world,  in  a  fairt 
open,  and  manly  manner,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
refute  them.  Do  this,  and  the  whole  is  done ;  but  if  ye  cannot« 
so  neither  can  ye  suppress  the  reading,  nor  convict  the  author ; 
for  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  all  gopd  men,  would  Cjonviet  itaeli^ 
that  should  condemn  what  cannot  be  refuted. 

Having  now  shown  the  addressers  the  several  stages  of  the 
business,  prior  to  their  being  called  upon,  like  C^sar  in  the  Ti» 
ber,  crying  to  Cassius,  **  hdp^  Cassku^  or  I  fiadc  /"  I  next  come  U> 
remark  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  prQi^jting  addreeaos ; 
on  the  consequences  naturally  resulting  therefi'om ;  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  evidently  carries  with  it  every 
mark  and  feature  of  disguised  fear.  And  it  will  hereafter  be 
placed  in  the  history  of  extraordiiuuy  things,  that  a  pamptdei 
should  be  produced  by  an  individual,  unconnected  with  any  sect 
orpartyt  and  not  seeking  to  make  any,  and  almost  a  stranger  in 
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die  land,  that  should  completely  frighten  a  whole  govemmAt,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphant  security.  Such  a  circumstance 
cannot  fail  to  prove,  that  either  the  pamphlet  has  irresistible  pow-? 
ere,  or  the  government  veiy  extraordinary  defects,  or  both.  The 
nation  exhibits  no  signs  of  fear  at  the  Rights  of  Man ;  vrhy  then 
should  the  government,  unless  the  interest  of  the  two  are  really 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  secret  is  beginning  to  be  known  t 
That  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  men  in  the  nation,  those 
who  pay  taxes,  and  those  who  receive  and  live  upon  the  taxes,  is 
evident  at  first  sight ;  and  when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  it 
cannot  fail  to  disunite  those  two,  and  something  of  this  kind  ia 
now  beginning  to  appear. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe,  amidst  all  the  fume  and  bustle 
about  proclamations  and  addresses,  kept  up  by  a  few  noisy  and 
interested  men,  how  little  the  mass  of  the  nation  seem  to  care 
about  either.  They  appear  to  me,  by  the  indifference  they  show« 
not  to  believe  a  word  the  proclamation  contains  ;  and  as  to  the 
addresses,  they  travel  to  London  with  the  silence  of  a  funeral, 
and  having  announced  their  arrival  in  the  Gazette,  are  deposited 
with  the  ashes  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Dundaa  writes  their 
hicjacenL 

One  of  the  best  effects  which  the  proclamation,  and  its  echo 
the  addresses  have  had,  has  been  that  of  exciting  and  sp^eadrng 
curiosity  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  single  reflection  to  discover,  that 
the  object  of  all  curiosity  is  knowledge.  When  the  mass  of  the 
nation  saw  that  placemen,  pensioners,  and  borough-mongers, 
were  the  persons  that  stood  forward  to  promote  addresses,  it  could 
not  fail  to  create  suspicions  that  the  public  good  was  not  their 
object ;  that  the  character  of  the  books,  or  'writings,  to  which 
such  pereons  obscurely  aUuded,  not  daring  to  mention  them,  was 
directly  contniry  to  what  they  described  them  to  be,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  eveiy  man,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  should 
exercise  his  proper  right,  and  read  and  judge  for  himself. 

But  how  will  the  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  by  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  it^  be 
surprised  to  find,  that,  instead  of  a  wicked,  inflammatory  workt 
instead  of  a  licentious  and  profligate  perfonnance,  it  abounds  with 
principles  of  government  that  are  uncontrovertible— with  argu- 
ments which  eveiy  reader  will  feel,  are  unanswerable— with  plans 
for  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures— for  the  extinc« 
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Cob  of^wir— 4or  the  educadoD  of  the  children  of  the  poor — ^for 
tte  oomfoitable  rapport  of  the  aged  and  decayed  persoos  of  both 
aezea — for  the  relief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  in  short,  for  the 
promotion  of  every  thing  that  can  benefit  the  moral,  civil,  and  po- 
Ittical  condition  of  man. 

Why,  then,  aome  calm  observer  will  ask,  why  is  the  work  pro- 
secuted, if  these  be  the  goodly  matters  it  contains  1  I  will  tell 
thee,  friend ;  it  contains  also  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  taxes,  foi 
lessening  the  immense  expenses  of  government,  for  abolishing 
places  and  pensions  ;  and  it  proposes  applying  the  redundant 
taxes,  that  shall  be  saved  by  these  reforms,  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  former  paragraph,  instead  of  appljring  them  to  the 
support  of  idle  and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  the 
whole  train  of  court  expectants,  should  become  the  promoters  ot 
addresses,  proclamations,  and  prosecutions  1  Or,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  corporations  and  rotten-boroughs,  which  are  attacked  and 
exposed,  both  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
as  unjust  monopolies  and  public  nubances,  should  join  in  the  ca 
valcade  t  Tet  these  are  the  sources  from  which  addresses  have 
sprung.  Had  not  such  persons  came  forward  to  oppose  the 
Bights  of  Man,  I  should  have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  my  own 
writinga :  but  those  opposers  have  now  proved  to  me,  that  the 
blow  was  well  directed,  and  they  have  done  it  justice  by  confess- 
bg  the  smart. 

The  principal  deception  in  this  business  of  addres^s  has  been, 
dial  the  promoters  of  them  have  not  come  forward  in  their  proper 
characters.  They  have  assumed  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
public,  as  a  part  of  the  public,  bearing  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  acting  for  the  public  good ;  whereas,  they  are  in  gene- 
ibI  that  part  of  it  that  adds  to  the  public  burden,  by  living  on  the 
produce  of  the  public  taxes.  They  are  to  the  public  what  the 
locusts  are  to  the  tree  :  the  burden  would  be  less,  and  the  pros- 
periQr  would  be  greater,  if  they  were  shaken  off. 

^  I  do  not  come  here,^  said  Onslow,  at  the  Surry  counQr  meet- 
ing, **  as  the  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county, 
but  I  come  here  as  a  plain  country  gentleman."  The  fact  is,  that 
he  came  there  as  what  he  was,  and  as  no  other,  and  conse- 
^piently  he  came  as  one  of  the  class  I  have  been  describing.  If 
lite  tbs  character  of  a  gentleman  to.  be  fed  ^  the  public,  as  a 
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pauper  u  by  the  parish,  Onalow  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title ;  aad 
the  same  description  will  suit  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  led  the 
address  at  the  Sussex  meeting.  He  also  may  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman. 

As  to  the  meeting  in  the  next  adjoining  county*  (Kent,)  it  was 
a  scene  of  disgrace.'  About  two  hundred  persons  met,  when « 
small  part  of  them  drew  privately  away  from  the  rest,  and  voted 
an  address :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  got  together 
by  the  ears,  and  produced  a  riot  in  the  very  act  of  producing  an 
*  address  to  prevent  riots. 

That  the  proclamation  and  the  addresses  have  tailed  of  &etr 
intended  effect,  may  be  collected  from  the  silence  which  the  g<^ 
vemment  party  itself  observes.  The  number  of  addresses  has 
been  weekly  retailed  in  the  Gazette ;  but  the  number  of  addrett^ 
ers  has  been  concealed.  Several  of  the  addresses  have  been 
voted  by  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  by  not  more  than  thirty.  The  whole  number  of 
addresses  presented  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  (rotten-boroughs  and  corporations  induded,)  and 
even  admitting,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  addressera  to  each 
address,  the  whole  number  of  addressera  would  be  but  thirty-two 
thousand,  and  nearly  three  months  have  been  taken  up  in  procur- 
ing^this  number.  That  the  success  of  the  proclamation  has  been 
less  than  the  success  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  discourage, 
is  a  matter  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  a  greater  number  of 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  firat  and  second  parts  of  tiie  Rights  of 
Man  has  been  sold  in  the  space  of  one  month,  than  the  whole 
number  of  addressera  (admitting  them  to  be  thii^-two  thousand) 
have  amounted  to  in  three  months. 

It  is  a  dangerous  attempt  in  any  government  to  say  to  a  natiott, 
**  thou  shalt  not  read.**  This  is  now  done  in  Spain,  and  was  for» 
merly  done  under  the  old  government  of  France ;  but  it  served 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  and  is  subverting  that  of  Ae 
former ;  and  it  will  have  the  same  tendency  in  all  countries ; 
because  thmtghi  by  some  means  or  other,  is  got  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  restrained,  though  reading  may. 

If  the  Rights  of  Man  were  a  book  that  deserved  the 
description  which  die  promotere  of  the  addresses  have  given 
why  did  not  these  men  prove  their  charge,  and  satisfy  the  people^ 
by  producing  it,  and  reading  it  publicly  ?    This  most  certainlf 
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ought  to  have  been  done,  and  would  also  have  been  done«  had  thej 
believed  it  would  have  answered  their  purpose.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  book  contains  truths^  which  those  time-servers  dreaded  to 
hear,  and  dreaded  that  the  people  should  know ;  and  it  is  now 
following  u|p  the  addresies  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  con- 
victing them  of  falsehoods. 

Among  the  uikwarrantable  proceedings  to  which  the  proclama- 
tion haa  given  rise,  the  meetings  of  the  justices  in  several  of  the 
towns  and  counties  ought  ;o  be  hoticed.  Those  men  have  as- 
sumed to  re-act  the  farce  of  general  warrants,  and  to  suppress  bj 
their  own  authority,  whatever  publications  they  please.  This  is 
an  attempt  at  poweri  equalled  only  by  the  cohdutt  of  the  minor 
deapots  of  the  most  despotic  governments  in  Europe,  and  yet 
those  justices  affect  to  call  England  a  free  country.  But  even 
this,  peihaps,  like  the  scheme  for  ganfisoning  the  country,  by 
building  military  barracks^  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  country  to 
a  sense  of  its  rights,  and,  as  such^  it  will  have  a  good  effect. 

Another  part  of  the  conduct  of  such  justices  has  been,  that  of 
threatening  to  take  away  the  licenses  from  taverns  and  public- 
houses,  where  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  neig^orhood  associated  to 
read  and  discuss  the  principles  of  government,  and  to  inform  each 
other  thereon^  This«  again>  is  similar  to  what  is  doing  in  Spain 
and  Russia ;  and  the  reflec^tion  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  is, 
that  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  government  must  be  bad, 
when  that  government  dreads  and  startles  at -discussion,  and  seeks 
security  by  a  prevention  of  knowledge. 

'  If  the  government,  or  the  constitution^  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  be  that  miracle  of  perfection  which  the  proclamation 
and  the  addresses  have  trumpeted  it  forth  to  be,  it  ought  to  have 
defied  discussion  and  investigation,  instead  of  dreading  it.  Where- 
as, every  attempt  it  makes^  either  by  proclamation,  persecution,  or 
address,  to  suppress  investigation,  is  a  confession  that  it  feels 
itself  unable  to  bear  it.  It  is  error  only^  and  not  truth,  that  shrinks 
from  inquiry.  All  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  all  the  newspaper 
falsehood  and  abuse,  that  have  been  published  against  the  Rights 
of  Man,  have  fallen  before  it  Kke  poinUess  arrows  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  would  any  work  have  fallen  before  the  constitution,  had 
the  constitution,  as  it  is  called,  been  founded  on  as  good  political 
principles  as  those  on  which  the  Rights  of  Man  is  written. 
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It  is  a  good  constitutioa  for  courtiers,  placemen,  pensioners, 
l>orougli-holders,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  and  tbese  are  the 
men  that  have  been  the  active  leaders  of  addresses  ;  but  it  is  a 
iMid  constitution  for  at  least  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  natron  out  of 
ma  hundred,  and  this  truth  is  every  day  making  its  way. 

It  is  bad,  first,  because  it  entails  upon  the  nation  the  unneces 
sary  expense  of  supporting  three  forms  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment at  once,  namely*  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the 
€lemocratical. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  unite  such  a  discordant 
composition  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual  corruption  ;  and 
therefore  the  corruption  so  loudly  and  so  universally  complained 
of,  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  unnatural 
compound  of  governments ;  and  in  this  consists  that  excellence 
'^vhich  the  numerous  herd  of  placemen  and  pensioners  so  loudly 
extol,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  occasions  that  enormous  load  ot 
^ax^s  under  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  groans. 

Among  the  mass  of  national  delusions,  calculated  to  amuse  and 
Smpose  upon  the  multitude*  the  standing  one  has  been  that  of  flat- 
tering them  into  taxes,  by  calling  the  government  (or  as  they 
please  to  express  it,  the  English  constitution)  '*  the  etwy  and  ad" 
^miration  of  the  worid^**  Scarcely  an  address  has  been  voted  in 
^vhich  some  of  the  speakers  have  not  uttered  this  hackneyed,  non- 
sensical falsehoodi 

Two  revolutions  have  taken  place,  those  of  America  and  France, 
mnd  both  of  them  have  rejected  tiie  unnatural  compounded  sys- 
tem of  the  English  government ;  America  has  declared  against 
«U  hereditary   government,  and  established  the    representative 
my^em  of  government  only%      Fifance  has  entirely  rejected  the 
«ristocratical  part,  and  is  now  discovering  the  absurdity  of  the 
monarchical,  and  is  approaching  fast  to  the  representative  system. 
On  what  ground  then,  do  these  men  continue  a  declaration,  respect- 
ing what  they  call  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  natione.,  which 
the  voluntary  practice  of  such  nations,  as  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  governments*  contradicts  and  falsifies  ?    Will  such 
men  never  confine  themselves  to  truth  1    Will  they  be  for  ever  the 
deceivers  of  the  people? 

But  I  will  go  further,  and  show,  that  were  goyemment  now  lb 
begin  in  England,  the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  establish  the 
same  system  they  now  submit  to. 
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In  Speaking  on  this  subject  (or  on  any  other)  on  the  pure  ground 
of  pri$icipUf  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to  be  authority,  and 
hoary-headed  error  loses  its  effect.  The  reasonableness  and  pro* 
priety  of  things  must  be  examined  abstractedly  from  custom  and 
usage ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  right  which  grows  into  prac- 
tice to-day  is  as  much  a  right,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  theo- 
ry, as  if  it  had  the  customary  sanction  of  a  thousand  ages.  Pria 
ciples  have  no  connexion  with  time,  nor  characters  with  names. 

To  say  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  composed  of  king« 
lords,  and  commons,  is  the  mere  phraseology  of  custom.  It  is 
composed  of  men ;  and  whoever  the  men  be  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country  is  intrusted,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
wisest  that  can  be  found ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  station.  A  man  derives  no  more  excellence  from  the 
change  of  a  name,  or  calling  him  king,  or  calling  him  lord,  than  I 
should  do  by  changing  my  name  from  Thomas  to  George,  or  from 
Paine  to  Guelph.  I  should  not  be  a  whit  more  able  to  write  a 
Dook  because  my  name  was  altersd ;  neither  would  any  man,  now 
called  a  king,  or  a  lord,  have  a  whit  the  more  sense  than  he  now 
has,  were  he  to  call  himself  Thomas  Paine. 

As  to  the  word  '*  commons,*'  applied  as  it  is  in  England,  it  is  a 
term  of  degradation  and  reproach,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  It 
is  a  term  unknown  in  free  countries. 

But  to  the  point.  Let  us  suppose  that  government  was  now  to 
begin  in  England,  and  that  the  plan  of  government,  offered  to  the 
nation  for  its  approbation  or  rejection,  consisted  of  the  following 
parts: 

1st,  That  some  one  individual  should  be  taken  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  should  swear  obedience, 
and  never  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  that  they 
should  give  him  one  million  sterling  a-year.  That  the  nation 
should  never  after  have  power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with 
his  express  consent,  and  that  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  have  the  same 
power,  and  also  the  same  money  annually  paid  to  them  for  ever. 

2d,  That  there  should  be  two  houses  of  legislators  to  assist  ia 
making  laws,  one  of  which  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  entirely 
appointed  by  the  aforesaid  person,  and  that  their  sons  and  their 
sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit* 
should  for  ever  after  be  hereditary  legislators. 
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3d,  Thil  the  other  house  should  he  chosen  io  the  same  manner 
a&  the  house  now  called  the  house  of  commons  is  chosen,  and 
snould  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  two  aforesaid  hereditary 
Dowers  in  all  things. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cram  such  a  farrago  of  imposition  and 
aosurdity  down  the  throat  of  this  or  any  other  nation  that  was  ca- 
oable  of  reasoning  upon  its  rights  and  its  interest. 

They  would  ask,  in  the  first  place*  on  what  ground  of  right,  or 
on  what  principle,  such  irrational  and  preposterous  distinctions 
could,  or  ought  to  be  made ;  and  what  pretensions  any  man  could 
nave,  or  what  services  he  could  render,  to  entitle  him  to  a  million 
a-year  ?  They  would  go  further,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  con- 
signing their  children  and  their  children's  children,  to  the  domina- 
tion of  persons  hereafter  to  be  bom,  who  might,  for  any  thing  they 
could  foresee,  turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would 
nnally  discover,  that  the  project  of  hereditary  governors  and  legis- 
Ators  1009  a  treaaonable  usurpation  over  the  rights  of  posterity. 
Not  only  the  calm  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  force  of  natural  af- 
fection, but  the  integrity  of  manly  pride,  would  impel  men  to  spurn 
such  proposals. 

From  the  grosser  absurdities  of  such  a  scheme,  they  would  ex- 
tend their  examination  to  the  practical  defects ;  they  would  soon 
see  that  it  would  end  in  tyranny,  accomplished  by  fraud.  That  in 
the  operation  of  it,  it  would  be  two  to  one  against  them,  because 
the  two  parts  that  were  to-be  made  hereditary,  would  form  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  stick  to  each  other ;  and  that  themselves  and 
representatives  would  become  no  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  other  parts  of  the  government.  Tet  call 
one  of  those  powers  king,  the  other  lords,  and  the  third  the  com- 
mons, and  it  gives  the  model  of  what  is  called  the  English  govern- 
ment 

I  have  asserted,  and  have .  shown,  both  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  £n- 
glbh  constitution,  and  that  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form.  A  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  government ;  it  is 
the  act  of  the  people  creating  a  government  and  giving  it  powers^ 
and  defining  the  limits  and  exercise  of  the  powers  so  given.  Bat 
when  did  the  people  of  England,  acting  in  their  original  constituent 
character,  by  a  delegation  elected  for  that  express  purpose,  de- 
clare and  say,  ^  FFe,  the  people  of  this  hmd^  do  constitute  and  op- 
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point  (his  to  he  our  system  and  form  of  govemmeni  P*  The 
government  has  assumed  to  constitute  itself,  but  it  never  was  con- 
stituted by  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the  right  of  constituting 
resides. 

I  will  here  recite  the  preamble  to  the  federal  constitution  of* 
the  United  States  of  America.    I  have  shown  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  manner  by  which  the  constitution  was 
formed  and  afterwards  ratified  ;  and  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
The  preamble  is  in  the  following  words : 

*'  We,  the  feople,  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 

DO   ORDAIN   AND   ESTABLISH    THIS   CONSTITUTION  for  the  United 

States  of  America." 

Then  follow  the .  several  articles  which  appoint  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  component  parts  of  the  government,  legblative 
and  executive,  shall  be  elected,  and  the  period  of  their  duration, 
and  the  powers  they  shall  have :  also,  the  manner  by  whidi  fu- 
ture additions,  alterations,  or  amendments,  shall  be  made  to 
the  constitution.  Consequently,  every  improvement  that  can  be 
made  in  the  science  of  government,  follows  in  that  country  as 
a  matter  of  order.  It  is  only  in  governm^its  founded  on  as- 
sumption and  false  principles,  that  reasoning  upon,  and  investi- 
gating systems  and  principles  of  government,  and  showing  their 
several  excellencies  and  defects,  are  termed  libellous  and  se- 
ditious. These  terms  were  made  part  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Locke,  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  will  continue  to  be 
brought  against  all  good  men,  so  long  as  bad  governments 
shall  continue. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  been  ostentatiously  giving 
challenges  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  past,  upon  what  is 
called  its  own  excellence  and  perfection.  Scarcely  a  king's 
speech,  or  a  parliamentary  speech,  has  been  uttered,  in  which 
this  glove  has  not  been  thrown,  till  the  world  has  been  insulted 
with  their  challenges.  But  it  now  appears  that  all  this  was  vapor 
and  vain-boasting,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  conceal  abuses  and 
defects,  and  hush  the  people  into  taxes.  I  have  taken  the  chal- 
lenge up,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  have  shown,  in  a  fair  ODen» 
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and  candid  manner,  boAi  Ae  radical  and  practical  defects  of  the 
Bjstem  ;  when,  lo !  those  champions  of  the  civil  list  have  fled 
away,  and  sent  the  attorney-general  to  deny  the  challenge,  by 
turning  the  acceptance  of  it  into  an  attack,  and  defending  theii 
places  and  pensions  by  a  prosecution. 

I  will  here  drop  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  state  a  few  partictt- 
lars  respecting  the  prosecution  now  pending,  by  which  the  ad« 
dressers  will  see  that  they  have  been  used  as  took  to  the  prose- 
cuting party  find  their  dependants.     The  case  is  as  foUowa : 

The  original  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  having  been  expensively  printed,  (in  the  modem  style  of 
printing  pamphlets,  that  they  might  be  bound  up  with  Mr.  Burke's 
reflections  on  the  French  revolution,)  the  high  price  precluded  flie 
generality  of  people  from  purchasing;  and  many  applications 
were  made  to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  print  the 
work  in  a  cheaper  manner.  The  people  of  Sheffield  requested 
leave  to  print  two  thousand  copies  for  themselves,  with  which  re- 
quest I  immediately  complied.  The  same  request  came  to  me 
from  Rotheriiam,  from  Leicester,  from-  Chester,  from  several 
towns  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  James  Macintosh,  author  of  Yuidi* 
cisB  Galliciee,  brought  me  a  request  from  Warwickshire,  for  leave  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  in  that  county.  I  had  already  sent  a  cheap 
edition  to  Scotland  ;  and  finding  the  applications  increase,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  best  method  of  complying  therewith,  would  be  to 
print  a  very  numerous  edition  in  Liondon,  under  my  own  direc- 
tion, by  which  means  the  work  would  be  more  perfect,  and  the 
price  be  reduced  ^ower  than  it  could  be  by  printing  small  editions 
in  the  country,  of  only  a  few  thousands  each. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  first  part  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
last  April,  and  from  that  moment,  and  not  before,  I  expected  a 
prosecution,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 
I  had  then  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  of  Manches^ 
ter,  and  afler  informing  him  of  my  intention  of  giving  up  the  work' 
for  the  purpose  of  general  information,  I  informed  him  of  what  h 
apprehended  would  be  the  consequence ;  that  while  the  work  was 
at  a  price  that  precluded  an  extensive  circulation,  the  government 
party,  not  able  to  controvert  the  plans,  arguments,  and  principles 
it  contained,  had  chosen  to  remain  silefat ;  but  that  I  expected 
they  would  make  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  mass  of  flie  nat|on| 
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and  eflpaokllj  that  poori  of  Ike  ri|^t  of  reading,  by  the  pietence  of 
pvoeeotitii^  either  the  author  or  the  puhtiaher^or  both*  Thej 
chose  to  begin  with  the  publisher. 

Nearly  a  raontht  however,  passed,  before  I  had  aaj  information 
given  me  of  their  intentions.  I  was  then  at  Bromley,  in  SLent, 
upon  which  I  eame  immedialelj  to  towut  (May  14)  and  went  to 
Mr.  JoidaBf  the  publisher  of  the  original  edition*  He  had  that 
evening  been  served  with  a  summons  to  a|^>ear  at  the  oourt  of 
king's  beach  on  the  Monday  following,  but  for  iriiat  purpose  was 
QOl  stated.  Suj^poatng  it  to  be  on  account  of  the  work,  I  appointed 
a  meeting  with  him  on  the  next  morning,  which  was  accordingly 
had*  when  I  provided  an  attorney,  and  took  the  expense  of  the 
defence  en  myself*  But  finding  afterwards  that  he  absented  him- 
self from  the  attorney  employed,  and  had  engaged  another,  and 
thai  he  had  been  closeted  with  the  solicitors  of  the  treasury,  I  left 
him  to  follow  his  own  choice,  and  he  chose  to  plead  guilty.  This 
he  ml^t  do  if  he  pleased ;  and  I  make  no  objection  against  him 
for  it«'  I  believe  that  his  idea  by  the  word  guttty,  was  no  other 
than  declaring  himaetf  to  be  the  publisher,  without  any  regard  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  wotk ;  for  were  it  to  be  construed 
otherwise,  it  would  amount  to  the  absurdity  of  converting  a  pub* 
liahsr  into  a  jury,  and  his  confession  into  a  verdict  upon  the  work 
itselfl  This  would  be  the  highest  possible  refinement  upon  pack 
iag  of  juries. 

On  the  aist  of  May,  they  commenced  their  prosecution  against 
me,  as  the  author,  by  leaving  a  summons  at  my  lodgings  in  town, 
to  appear  at  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the  8fh  of  June  follow- 
ing ;  and  on  the  same  day,  (May  21,)  they  ittiied  ttko  thnr  pro* 
ehmaUomm  Thus  the  court  of  St  James  and  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  weie  playing  into  each  other's  hands^at  die  same  instant  of 
time,  and  die  farce  of  addresses  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  called  by  the  prostituted  name  of  law. 
Such  a  thundering  rapidity,  after  a-ministerial  domancy  of  almost 
a  year  and  an  half,  can  be>attributed  to  no  odier  cause  than  theii 
having  gained  informntion  of  the  forwardness  of  the  cheap  edition, 
and  the  dread  they  felt  at  the  progressive  increase  of  political 
knowledge. 

I  was.  strongly  advised  by  several  gentlemen,  as  well  those  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  as  others,  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  publisher  of  the  proclamation,  as  a  publication  tending 
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to  inflaencet  or  rathir  to  dictate  tbe  verdict  of  a  juij  on  the  iaaue 
of  a  matter  then  pending;  but  it  ippeared  to  me  much  better  to 
avail  m  jself  of  the  opportunity  which  such  a  precedent  justified  roe 
in  using,  bj  meeting  the  proclamation  and  the  addresseni  on  their 
own  ground,  and  publicly  defending  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
unwarrantably  attacked  and  traduced.  And  eonscioas  as  I  now 
am,  that  the  work  entitled  Rights  of  Man,  so  fiir  from  being,  as 
has  been  maUciously  or  erroneously  represented,  a  fidse,  wicked, 
and  seditious  libel,  is  a  work  abounding  with  unanswerable  tmdis, 
with  principles  of  the  potest  morality  and  benevohince,  and  with 
arguments  not  to  be  controverted.  Conscious,  I  say,  of  theae 
things,  and  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  maa 
kind,  I  have  now  put  the  matter  to  the  best  proof  in  my  power,  by 
giving  to  the  public  a  cheap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
that  work*  Let  every  man  read  and  judge  for  himself,  net  only 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  work^  but  of  the  matters  therein 
contained,  which  relate  to  his  own  interest  and  happiness. 

If,  to  eipose  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  monarchy,  and  every 
species  of  hereditary  government ;  to  lessen  the  oppression  of 
taxes ;  to  propose  plans  for  the  education  o[  helpless  in&oey,  and 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  distressed ;  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  nations  to  each  other ;  to  extirpate  the  horrid  prac* 
tice  of  war;  to  promote  universal  peace,  civiUsatioii,  and  com** 
xnerce ;  and  to  break  die  chains  of  political  superstition,  and  raise 
degraded  man  to  Us  proper  rank  ; — ^if  these  things  be  libeUoua, 
let  me  live  the  life  of  a  libdler,  and  \ei  the  name  ofUb^kr.he  e»> 
graved  on  my  tomb. 

Of  all  the- weak  and  ill-judged  measures  which  fear,  ignonmoe, 
or  arrogance  could  suggest,  the  proolamation«  and  the  prqject  far 
addresses  are  the  two  worst.  They  served  to  advertise  the  work 
which  the  promoters  of  those  measures  wished  to  keep  unknown ; 
nnd  in  doing  this  they  ofiered  violence  to  the  judgibeat  of  the 
people,  by  calling  on  them  to  condemn  what  they  forbad  them  to 
know ;  and  put  the  strength  of  their  party  to  that  haaaidous  iMue 
tiiat  prudence  would  have  avoided.  The  county  meeting  for  Midk 
dlesex  was  attended  by  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  addressers. 
They,  no  doubt,  expected,  that  thousands  would  flock  to  their 
standard,  and  clamor  against  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  dM  case 
most  probably  is,  that  men  are  not  so  blind  to  their  ri^^  and  their 
intereste,  as  governments  believes. 
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Having  Aus  shown  ik»  eztrmordinary  mtoner  in  which  die 
goyommebC  party  oooMnenced  their  attadc,  I  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  observationB  on  the  prosecution)  and  oa  ihe  mode  of  trial 
hj  speoiai  juiy. 

In  the  first  place  i  have  written  k  book ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
reftited,  it  cannot  be  te^ldemned  But  I  do  not  consider  the  pro- 
secution as  particularij  levelled  against  me,  but  against  the  gene- 
ral right;  or  llie  right  of  eveiy  manf  of  investigating  systems  and 
principles  of  government,  and  shbwihg  their  several  excellencies 
or  defects.  If  the  press  be  free  only  to  flatter  govemment4  as 
Burke  has  don^  and  to  ctj^  up  and  extd  what  certain  court  syco- 
phants are  pleased  to  caH  a  **•  glorioas  constitution^"  and  not  free 
to  examine  into  its  errors,  or  abttsea,  or  whether  a  constitution  re- 
ally exist  or  not,  such  freedom  is  no  other  than  that  of  Spain»  Tur- 
key, or  Rilssia  <  and  a  jury  in  this  case,  would  not  be  a  juiy  to  try, 
but  an  inquisition  to  condemn-. 

I  have  asserted,  and  by  fair  and  open  Argument  maintained,  the 
right  of  every  nation  at  all  times  to  establish  such  a  system  and 
form  of  government  for  itself  as  best  accords  with  its  disposition, 
Interest,  and  happinisss ;  and  to  change  and  alter  it  as  it  sees  oc- 
casion. Will  any  jUry  dbny  to  the  nation  this  right  ?  If  they  do, 
they  are  traitom,  and  their  verdict  would  be  null  and  Void.  And 
if  they  admit  the  right,  the  means  must  be  admitted  also  ;  for  it 
would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  say>  ^t  the  right  existed,  but 
the  means  did  not  The  question  tiien  is,  Whalt  a:re  the  means  by 
which  the  posiridssion  and  exercise  -of  )iiis  national  right  are  to  be 
secured?  The  answer  Will  be,  that  of  maintaining,  inviolably, 
the  right  of  investigation ;  for  investigation  alwajps  serves  to  de- 
tect error,  and  to  bring  forth  truth. 

I  have,  as  an  individual,  given  my  opinion  u))on  what  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  the  bes^  but  the  true  system  of  government, 
which  is  the  representative  system,  and  I  have  given  reasons 
for  that  opinion. 

1st,  Because  in  the  representative  system,  no  office  of  very  ex- 
traordinary power,  or  extravagant  pay,  is  attached  to  any  indivi- 
dual ;  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  elcite  those  national 
contentions  and  civil  wars,  with  which  countries  under  monarchi- 
cal governments  are  frequently  convulsed,  and  of  viAAch  the  his- 
tory of  En^and  exhibits  such  numerous  instances. 
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2d,  Because  the  representatire  is  a  syBtem  of  goyemment 
always  in  maturity ;  whereas  mouarohical  govemment  fluctuates 
through  all  the  stagest  from  nonage  to  dotage. 

3d«  Because  the  representative  system  admits  of  none  but 
men*  properly  qualified^  into  the  government,  or  removes  them, 
if  they  prove  to  be  otherwise.  Whereas,  in  the  hereditary  sys- 
tem, a  nation  may  be  encumbered  with  a  knave  or  an  idiot  for  a 
whole  life-time,  and  not  be  benefited  by  a  successor. 

4th,  Because  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  here- 
ditary govemment ;  or>  in  other  wotdsv  hereditary  successors ; 
because  hereditary  govemment  always  means  a  govemment  yet 
to  come,  and  the  case  always  is,  that  4hose  who  are  to  live  after- 
wards have  the  same  right  to  establish  govemment  for  themselves, 
as  the  people  had  who  lived  before  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  laws 
attempting  to  estabhsh  hereditary  govemment,  are  founded  on 
assumption  and  political  fiction. 

If  these  positions  be  truths,  and  I  chaUeage  any  man  to  prove 
the  contrary ;  if  they  tend  to  instract  and  Enlighten  mankind, 
and  to  fiee  them  from  error,  oppression,  and  political  superstition, 
which  are  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  publidbing  them,  that  jury 
would  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  their  country,  and  to  me,  if 
not  an  act  of  perjury,  that  should  call  them  faUB^  wiekedj  and 
maliciaus. 

Dragonetti,  in  his  treatise.  On  Virtues  and  Rewards,  has  a  pa- 
ragraph worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  country  in  the  world — 
**  The  science,  says  he,  of  the  politician,  consists  in  fixing  the 
true  point  of  happiness  and  freedom.  Those  men  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  gtovemment 
that  contained  the  greatest  sum  of  individual  happine89  with  the 
least  national  txpense.^^  But  if  juries  are  to  be  made  use  of  to 
prohibit  inquiry,  to  suppress  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  this  boasted  palladium  of  liberty  be<Somes  the  most 
successful  instmnient  of  tyranny. 

Among  the  arts  practised  at  the  bar,  ahd  froln  the  bench^  to 
impose  upon  the  understanding  of  a  jury,  and  to  obtain  a  verdict 
where  the  consciences  of  men  could  not  otherwise  consent*  one 
of  the  most  successful  has  been  that  of  calling  trath  a  libel,  and 
of  insinuating,  that  the  words  *'  falsely,  wickedly)  and  malicious- 
ly," though  they  are  made  the  formidable  and  high  sounding  part 
of  the  charge,  are  not  matters  of  consideration  with  a  jury.     For 
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what  purpoae,  then,  are  they  retained,  unless  it  be  for  diat  of  im- 
position and  wUful  defamation  7 

I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  Ttolation  of  order,  nor  a  more 
abominable  insult  upon  morality,  and  upon  human  understanding, 
than  to  see  a  man  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat,  affecting,  by  an 
antiquated  foppery  of  dr^s,  to  impress  the  audience  with  awe ; 
then  causing  witnesses  and  jury  to  be  sworn  to  truth  and  justice, 
himself'having  officially  swoni  the  same ;  then  causing  to  be  read 
a  prosecution  against  a  man  charging  him  with  having  wUkedUf 
amd  mMeioauhi  wriiUm  tmd  polished  a  certain  falst^  inched^  and 
9€dM(mB  hook;  and  having  gone  through  all  this  with  a  show  of 
solemnity,  as  if  he  saw  the  eye  of  the  Almii^ty  darting  through 
the  roof  of  the  building  like  a  ray  of  li^t,  turn,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  into  a  laroe,  and,  in  older  to  obtain  a  verdict  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained,  tell  the  jury  that  the  charge  ^of  falsely, 
wickedly  f  and  seditioualyj  meant  nothing ;  that  tnUh  was  out  of 
the  question ;  and  that  whether  the  person  accused  spoke  truth  or 
&lsehood,  or  intended  virk»H8ly  or  wickedly,  was  the  same  thing ; 
and  finally  conclude  die  wretched  inquisitorial  scene,  by  stating 
some  antiquated  precedent,  equally  as  abominable  as  that  which 
is  then  acting ;  or  giving  some  opinion  of  his  own,  and  faUely 
etdling  the  one  and  ike  other — law.  It  was,  most  probably,  to 
such  a  judge  as  this,  diat  the  most  solemn  of  all  reproofs  was 
given — ^The  Lord  will  mnite  £lke<,  thou  whitened  waUJ* 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is  called  a  spe 
cial  jury.  As  to  what  is  called  a  special  verdict,  I  shall  make  no 
other  remark  upon  it,  than  that  it  is  in  reality  wd  a  verdict.  It  is 
an  attempt  oa  the  part  of  the  juiy  to  delegate,  or  of  the  bench  to 
obtain,  the  exercise  of  that  right,  which  is  committed  to  the  juiy 
only. 

With  reqiect  to  the  special  juries,  I  shall  state  such  matters  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  for  I  do  not  find  any  uniform  opinion 
concerning  the  mode  of  appointing  them. 

In  the-  first  place,  the  mode  of  trial  is  but  of  modem  invention, 
and  the  origin  of  it,  as  I  am  told,  is  as  fbUowa : 

Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  merchants,  and  were 
brought  before  a  court,  the  case  was  that  the  nature  of  their  com- 
merce, and  the  method  of  keeping  merchants'  accounts  not  being 
sufficiently  understood  by  persons  out  of  their  own  line,  it  became 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  common  mode  of  appointing  juriesi 
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whose  pracHeal  ImawUdg*  would  enable  them  justly  to  decide 
upon  the  case.  From  this  introductjpot  special  juries  became 
more  generaU  but  some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  their  legality, 
an  4ct  was  passed  in  the  3d  of  George  II.  to  estaMish  them  as 
legaU  and  also  to  extend  them  to  all  cases,  not  only  between 
individuals^  but  in  cases  where  the  gavtmmeni  iia^shaiM  be  the 
j^roseeutor.  This  most  probably  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  so 
generally  entertained  of  peeking  a  jury ;  because,  by  this  act, 
when  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  prosecutor,  the  master  of 
the  crown-office,  who  holds  his  office  under  the  crown,  is  the  per- 
son who  either  wholly  nominates,  or  has  great  power  in  nominat- 
ing the  jury,  and  therefore  it  has  greatly  tfie  appearance  of  the 
prosecuting  party  selecting  a  jury. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

On  motion  being  made  in  court,  by  either  the  plaintiff  or  defen 
dant,  f^r  a  special  jury,  the  court  grants  it  or  not»  at  its  own 
discretion. 

If  it  be  granted,  the  solicitor  of  the  party  that  ^>plied  for  the 
"P^^*^  jury, -gives  notice  to  the  solicitor  of  the  adverse  party,  and 
a  day  and  hour  are  Bppoinled  for  ttem  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
master  of  the  crown-office.  The  master  of  Ale  crown-office  sends 
to  tiie  ^leriff  or  his  deputy,  who  attends  wnAt  the  sheriff's  book  of 
freeholders.  Forty-eigfat  names  are  taken,  and  a  copy  thereof 
given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  «nd,»n  a  fiiture  day,  notice  is  again 
given,  and  the  solicitors  meet  a  second  tame,  and  each  strikes  out 
twelve  names.  The  list  being  thus  reduced  from  forty-eii^t  to 
twenty-four,  the  first  twelve  that  appear  in  court  and  ansvrer  to 
their  names,  b  the  special  jur/for  that  cause.  The  first  operation, 
that  of  taking  the  forty-ei^t  names*  is  called  nomhiating  the  jury « 
and  the  reducing  them  to  twenty-four  as  called  staking  the  jury 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  process,  I  come  to  particulars  : 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  how  are  the  forty-eight  names,  out 
of  which  the  juiy  is  to  be  strack*  obtained  from  the  sheriff's 
bookt  For  nerein  lies  the  principle  ground  of  suspicion,  with 
respect  to  what  is  understood  by  paoking  of  juriea. 

Either  they  must  be  taken  by  seme  rule  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  or  by  some  common  rule  known  and  established  be* 
forshand,  or  at  the  discretion  of  soane  peicson,  nrhoi  an  sudi  a  casOv 
ought  to  be  perfectly  disinterested  in  die  issue,  as  well  officially 
as  Otherwise. 
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In  thei^ase  of  merchante,  and  in  all  caaes  between  individuals, 
^e  master  of  tbe  ofloe,  called  the  crown-office,  is  officiallj  as 
indifferent  peraon«  and  as  such  maybe  a  proper  person  to  ael 
between  the  parties,  and  present  them  with  a  list  of  forty-e^hft 
names,  out  of  which  each  party  is  to  strike  twelve.  But  die  case 
assumes  an  entire  difference  of  character,  when  the  govornmeiU 
itscSf  is  the  prosecutor.  The  m^er  of  the  crown-office  is  then 
an  officer  holding  his  office  under  the  prosecutor ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  suspicion  of  packing  juries  should,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  so  prevalent 

This  will  apply  with  additional  foreoi  when  the  prosecution  is 
commenced  against  the  author  or  publisher  of  such  works  as  treat 
of  reforms,  and  of  the  abolition  of  superfluous  places  and  offices* 
&c.  because  in  such  cases  every  person  holding  an  office,  subject 
to  that  suspicion,  becomes  interested  as  a  party ;  and  the  office, 
called  the  crown-office,  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  of 
this  description. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  master  of  the  crown-office  is 
to  open  the  sheriff's  book  as  it  were  per  hazard,  and  take  there- 
out forty-eight  foBomng  names,  to  which  the  word  merchant  or 
esquire  is  affixed.  The  former  of  these  are  certaiidy  proper, 
when  the  case  is  between  merchants,  and  has  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  custom,  and  to  nothing  else.  As  to  the  word  es- 
quire, every  man  is  an -esquire  who  pleases  to  call  himself  esquire ; 
and  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  are  leaving  it  off.  But  the  mat* 
ter  for  inquiry  is,  whether  4here  be  any  existing  law  to  directthe 
mode  by  which  ^e  foity-eight  names  shall  be  taken,  or  whether 
the  mode  be  merely  that  of  custom  which  the  office  has  created  ; 
or  whether  the  selection  of  the  forty-eight  be  wholly  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  choice,  of  the  master  of  the  erown-office  ?  One  or 
other  of  the  two  latter  appeam  to  be  the  case,  because  the  act 
already  mentioned,  of  4he  3d  of  George  II.  lays  down  no  rule  or 
mode,  nor  refers  to  any  preceding  law— ^but  says  only,  that  special 
juries  shall  hereafter  be  struck,  **  in  $uch  mannt  as  special  juries 
have  been  and  are  umtaUy  «fr«eft." 

This  act  appears  to  have  boon  what  is  generally  understood  by 
a  *'  deep  tiike  tn.*'  It  was  fitted  to  the  spar  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  Was  passed,  3d  of  George  II.  when  parties  ran  hi|j^,  and 
it  served  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  Walpole,  who  was  then  minis- 
ter, the  management  of  juries  in  crown  pros^utions,  by  making 
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ihe  nomination  of  the  forty-eight  persons^  from  whom  the  jaiy  wae 
to  be  Btnick^  follow  the  precedent  established  l^  custom  between 
individuals,  and  by  this  means  it  slipped  into  practice  with  less 
suspicion.  Now,  the  manner  of  obtaining  special  juries  through 
the  medium  of  an  offifser  of  the  government,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  maiBter  of  the  cvewn-office)  may  be  impartial  in  the  ciise  of  mer- 
chants, or  other  individuals,  but  it  becomes  highly  ii^proper  and 
suspicious  HU  cases  where  the  government  itself  is  one  of  the  par- 
ties. And  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  appear  a  strange  inconsistent 
cy,  that  a  government  should  keep  one  officer  to  nominate  the  foiw 
ty-eight  persons  from  yAxun  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  both  of  whom 
are  officer*  of  the  citil  liat^  and  yet  continue  to  call  this  by  the 
pompous  name  of  the  glorious  right  of  trial  by  jury  ! 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Jordan,  for  publidung  the  Rights 
of  Man,  the  attorney-general  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe* 
cial  jury,  and  the  master  of  the  crown-office  nominated  the  forty- 
eight  persons  himself^  aod  took  them  from  such  part  of  the  sheriff's^ 
book  as  be  pleased*  19 

The  trial  did  not  come  on,  occasioned  by  Jordan  withdrawing 
his  plea ;  but  if  it  had,  it  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  juries ;  for  though  such  discussion 
might  have  had  no  efiect  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  it  would, 
in  the  present  disposition  for  inquiry,  have  had  a  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  country ;  and,  in  aU  national  reforms,  this 
is  the  proper  point  to  begin  at  Put  a  country  right,  and  it  will 
soon  put  government  right  Among  the  improper  things  acted 
by  the  government  in  the  case  of  special  juries,  on  their  own 
motion,  one  has  been  that  of  treating  the  juiy  with  a  dinnefi 
and  aflerwards  giving  each  juryman  two  guineas,  if  a  verdict  be 
found  for  the  prosecution,  and  only  one  if  otherwise ;  and  it  has 
been  long  observed,  that,  in  London  aiid  Westminster,  there  are 
persons  who  appear  to  make  a  trade  of  servi^gy  by  being  so  fre- 
quently seen  upon  special  juries* 

Thus  much  for  special  juries.  As  to  what  is  called  a  commofi 
yciry,  upon  any  government  prosecution  against  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rights  of  Man,  during  the  time  of  the  pretend  sheriffry^ 
I  have  one  question  to  offert  which  is,  whether  the  pre$eni  sheriffs 
ofLondon^  having  publicly  prejudged  the  ease^  by  the  part  they 
have  taken  in  procuring  an  address  from  the  county  ofMiddUsex^ 
{however  diminutive  and  insigmfieant  the  number  of  addremsr^ 
▼ox.,  n.  36 
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were,  being  imUf  one  hundred  mnd  eighteen)  are  eUgibU  or  proper 
pereone  to  be  intmeted  with  the  power  of  retwrmng  a  jury  to  try 
Hu  ieeue  of  any  euch  proeecution. 

But  the  whole  matter  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  worthy  of  a 
more  extennve  consicleratioii  than  what  relates  to  any  jury,  whether 
special  or  common ;  for  the  case  is,  whether  any  part  of  a  whole 
nation,  locally  selected  as  a  jury  of  twelve  men  always  is,  be  com- 
petent to  judge  and  determine  for  the  whole  nation,  on  any  matter 
^t  relates  to  systems  and  priqciples  of  government,  and  whether 
It  be  not  applying  the  institution  of  juries  to  purposes  for  which 
such  institutions  were  not  intended  ?    For  example, 

I  have  asserted,  in  the  work  Rights  of  Man,  that  as  every  man 
in  the  nation  pays  taxes,  so  has  every  man  a  right  to  a  share  in 
government,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.  have  the  same  right 
as  those  of  London*  Shall,  then,  twelve  men,  picked  out  between 
Temple-bar  and  Whitechapel,  because  the  book  happened  to  be 
first  published  there,  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
diose  towns,  or  of  any  other  town  or  village  in  the  nation  t 

Having  tmis  spoken  of  juries,  I  come  next  to  ofier  a  few 
observations  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  information  or  prose- 
cution. 

The  work.  Rights  of  Man,  consists  of  part  the  first,  and  part  the 
second.  The  first  the  prosecutor  has  thought  it  most  proper  to 
let  alone ;  and  from  fiie  second  part  he  has  selected  a  few  short 
paragraphs,  making  in  the  whole  not  quite  two  pages  of  the  same 
printing  as  in  the  cheap  edition.  Those  paragraphs  relate  chiefly 
to  certain  facts,  such  as  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  coming  of 
George  L  commonly  called  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  or  some  such  house.  The  aiguments,  plans  and  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  work,  the  prosecutor  has  not  ventured  to 
attack.  .  They  are  beyond  his  reach. 

The  act  which  the  prosecutor  appears  to  rest  most  upon  for  the 
support  of  the  prosecution,  is  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act,  declaring 
file  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,"  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  bill 
of  rights.'' 

I  have  caUod  this  hQ\*^AbiU  ofwronge  and  ofineuit"  My  rea- 
■OAB,  and  also  my  proofii«  are  as^foUow : 
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The  method  and  principle  which  this  bill  takes  (or  declaring 
rights  and  liberties,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  rights  and  liber- 
ties ;  it  is  an  assumed  attempt  to  take  them  wholly  from  poo* 
terity — ^for  the  declaration  in  the  said  bill  is  as  follows : 

**  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporalt  and  commons,  do,  in  lAs 
name  of  all  the  people^  most  humbly  and  fiiithiully  tubmU  them' 
selveMj  their  heira^  and  poaterity  forever  ;*'  that  is,  to  William  and 
Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  successors.  This  is  a  strange  way 
of  declaring  ri|^ts  and  liberties.  But  the  parliament  who  made 
this  declaration  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  no 
authority  from  them  for  so  doing ;  and  with  respect  to  pooioriiy 
for  ever,  they  had  no  right  or  authority  whatever  in  the  case*  It 
was  assumption  and  usurpation.  I  have  reasoned  very  extensive- 
ly against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Ri^te  of 
Man ;  the  prosecutor  has  silently  admitted  that  reasoning,  and  1m 
now  commences  a  prosecution  on  the  authority  of  the  bill,  after 
admitting  the  reasoning  against  it 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  in  tins  bill,  abject 
and  irrational  as  it  is,  had  no  other  intentional  operation  than 
against  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  abettors.  The  iden 
did  not  then  eidst,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  posteri^ 
might  discover  a  different  and  much  better  system  of  govemmeiit« 
and  that  every  species  of  hereditary  government  might  fall,  as 
popes  and  monks  had  (alien  before.  This,  I  say,  was  not  then 
thought  of,  and  therefore,  the  application  of  the  bill,  in  the  present 
case,  is  a  new,  enroneoufe,  and  illegal  application,  and  is  the  same 
as  creating  a  new  bill  ex  po$t  faeto* 

It  has  ever  been  the  craft  of  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  an  expensive  and  enormous  civil  list,  and  a  mummery  of 
useless  and  antiquated  places  and  offices  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  continually  hanging  England  upon  some  individual  ot  other, 
called  hing^  thoo^  the  man  might  not  have  capacity  to  be  a  parish 
constable.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  this,  is  appearing  more  and 
more  every  day ;  and  still  those  men  continue  to  act  as  if  no 
alteration  in  the  public  opinion  had  taken  place*  They  hear 
each  other's  nonsense,  and  suppose  the  whole  nation  talks  Ae 
same  gibberish. 

Let  such  men  ay  up  the  house  of  Orange,  or  the  boose  «f 
Brunswick,  if  they  please.    They  would  cry  up  any  otiier  house 
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if  it  suited  their  purpose^  and  gfive  as  good  treasons  for  it.  But 
what  is  this  house,  or  that  house,  or  any  other  house  to  a  nation  ? 
**  Fw  a  ntUum  to  be  frfft^  it  m  sufficient  that  she  vjilb  it  J*  Her 
freedom  depends  wholly  upon  herselA  <uid  not  on  any  house,  nor 
on  any  individual.  I  ask  not  in  what  light  (his  cargo  of  foreign 
houses  appears  to  others^  but  I  will  say  in  what  light  il  appears  to 
me.  It  was  like  the  trees  of  the  forest^  saying  unto  the  bramble, 
come  thou  and  reign  over  us* 

Thus  much  for  berth  of  their  houses.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
two  other  houses,  which  are  also  put  into  the  information^  and 
those  are  the  house  of  lords^  and  the  house  of  commons.  Here,  I 
suppose,  the  attorney-general  intends  to  prove  me  guilty  of  speak- 
ing either  truth  or  falsehood ;  for,  according  to  the  modem  inter- 
pretation of  libels,  it  does  not  signify  which,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment necessary  to  show  the  complete  absurdity  of  such  doctrine, 
would  be,  to  prosecute  a  mah  for  uttering  a  mostybl^e  and  meked 
tmth. 

I  will  quote  the  part  I  aift  going  to  give,  from  the  office  copy, 
with  the  attorney-general's  inuendoes>  enclosed  in  parentheses,  as 
they  stand  in  the  information,  and  I  hope  tfiat  civil  list  officer  will 
caution  the  court  not  to  laugh  when  he  reads  them,  and  also  to 
take  care  not  to  laugh  himself. 

The  informatioA  stales,  That  Thanu»8  Potfw,  betng  a  mcked^ 
nudiciouif  seditious^  and  evil  disposed  person^  hath^  vnih  force  and 
oriiM,  and  most  wicked  cwnningy  written  and  published  a  certain 
false^  scandalausj  mdUdows^  and  seditious  libel ;  in-one  part  thereof^ 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  foUowingy  that  is  to  say : 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  English  parlia- 
ment (meaning  the  parliameni  of  this  kingdom)  is  composed,  they 
appear  to  be  effectually  influenced  into  one,  and,  as  a  legislature, 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  {meaning  the  minis^ 
ter  employed  by  the  king  of  this  retfimj  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  thereof)  whoever  he  at  any  time  may  be,  touches  it 
(meaning  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  this  kingdom)  as  with  an 
opium  wand,  and  it  (meoimig  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  this 
kingdom)  sleeps  obedience.  As  I  am  not  malicious  enou^  to 
disturb  their  repose,  though  it  be  time  they  should  awdte^  I  leave 
the  two  houses  and  the  attorney-general,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
dreams,  and  proceed  to  a  new  subject'' 
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The  gentiemen«  to  whom  I  shall  next  address  myself,  are  those 
who  have  styled  themselves  ^*  friends  of  the  people^**  holding  their 
meeting  at  the  Freemason's  tavern,  London. 

One  of  the  |Hincipa]  members  of  ^is  society,  is  Mr.  Grey,  who, 
I  believe,  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent  members  in  parlia- 
ment I  collect  this  opinion  from  what  Mr.  Burke  formerly  men- 
tioned to  me,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own.  The 
occasion  was  as  follows  : 

I  was  in  England  at  the  time  the  bubble  broke  forth  about 
Nootka  Sound :  and  the  day  after  the  king's  message,  as  it  is 
called,  was  sent  to  parliament ;  I  wrote  a  note  to -Mr.  Buriie,  that 
upon  the  condition  the  French  revolution  should  not  be  a  subject 
(for  he  was  then  writing  the  book  I  have  since  answered)  I  would 
call  on  him  the  next  day^  and  mention  some  matters  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  respecting  the  affair ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  extra- 
ordinary that  any  body  of  men,  calling  themselves  representa- 
tives, should  commit  themselves  so  precipitately,  or,  **  sleep  obe- 
diencet"  as  parliament  was  then  doing,  and  run  a  nation  into 
expense,  and,  perhaps,  a  war,  without  so  much  as  inquiring 
into  the  case,  or  the  subject,  of  both  which  I  had  some  know- 
ledge. 

THien  I  saw  Mr.  Burke-,  and  itietttioned  the  cifcumstances  to 
him,  he  particularly  spoke  of  Mr.  Grey^  as  the  fittest  member  to 
bring  such  matters  forward ;  fot,  said  Mn  Bufke, "/  am  rial 
the  proper  person  to  do  it,  as  I  am  in  n  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt 
about  Mt.  Hastings'  triaL"  I  hope  the  attorney-general  will 
allow,  that  ttr.  Burke  was  then  tieeping  hk  eMUence.  But  to 
return  to  the  society. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  general  motive  of  this 
society  is  any  thing  nlore  than  that  by  which  every  former  parlia- 
mentary opposition  has  been  governed,  and  by  which  the  present 
is  sufficiently  known.  Failing  in  their  pursuit  of  power  and  place 
within  doors,  they  have  now  (and  tha;t  in  not  a  very  mannerly 
manner)  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  thatt  ground  out  of 
doors,  which,  had  it  not  been  made  by  others,  would  not  have 
been  made  by  them.  They  appeur  to  me  to  have  watched,  with 
more  cunning  than  candor,  the  progress  of  a  ceitain  publication, 
and  when  they  saw  it  had  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  ra- 
pidly spreading,  they  stepped  forward  to  profit  by  the  opportunity, 
and  Bb.  Fox  (hen  called  it  a  libel.    In  saying  tlu&^  bfo\&^^^ 
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himself.  Politiciaiis  of  this  castt  such*  I  mean,  as  those  who  trim 
hetween  partiest  and  lie  by  for  events,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country,  and  it  never  yet  happened  that  they  did  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  embarrass  business,  fritter  it  to  nothing,  per- 
plex the  people,  and  the  event  to  themselves  generally  is,  that  they 
go  just  far  enough  to  make  enemies  of  the  few,  without  going  far 
enough  to  make  friends  of  the  many. 

Whoever  will  read  the  declarations  of  this  society,  of  the  25th  of 
April  and  5di  of  May,  will  find  a  studied  reserve  upon  all  the  points 
that  are  real  abuses.  They  speak  not  once  of  the  extravagance 
of  government,  of  the  abominable  list  of  unnecessary  and  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  of  the  enormity  of  the  civil  list,  of  the  excess 
of  taxes,  nor  of  any  one  matter  that  substantially  afiects  the  nation ; 
and  from  some  conversation  that  has  passed  in  that  society,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  plan  to  carry  this  class 
of  reforms  into  practice.  No  opposition  party  ever  did,  when  it 
gained  possession. 

In  making  these  free  observations,  t  mean  not  to  enter  into  con- 
tention with  this  socie^ ;  their  incivili^  towards  me  is  what  I 
should  expect  from  place-hunting  reformers.  They  are  welcome, 
however,  to  the  ground  they  have  advanced  upon,  and  I  wish  that 
every  individual  among  them  may  act  in  the  same  upright,  unin- 
fluenced, and  public  spirited  manner  that  I  have  done.  Whatever 
reforms  may  be  oMained>  and  by  whatever  means,  they  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  others  and  not  of  me.  I  have  no  other  interest  in 
the  cause  than  the  interest  of  my  heart.  The  part  I  have  acted 
has  been  wholly  thu  of  a  voluiAeeri  unconnected  with  party ;  and 
when  I  quit,  it  ttmSl  be  as  honorably  as  I  began. 

I  consider  the  reform  of  parliament,  by  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment, as  proposed  by  the  socie^,  to  be  a  worn  out  hacknied  sub- 
ject, about  which  the  nation  is  tired,  and  the  parties  are  deceiving 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  is  cognizable  before  parlia- 
ment, because  no  government  has  a  right  to  alter  itself,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  right,  and  the  exercise  of  that  ri^t,  apper- 
tains to  the  nation  only,  and  the  proper  means  is  by  a  national 
convention,  elected  for  the  purpose,  by  all  the  people.  By 
this,  the  will  of  the  nation  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what 
the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any   other  means.     Partial  ad 
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dreflseS)  or  separate  aMociation8«  are  not  teetimoniea  of  the 
general  will.    . 

It  is,  however,  certam,  that  the  opinions  of  ment  widi  respect 
to  systems  and  principles  of  government,  are  changing  &st  in  all 
countries.  The  alteration  in  England  within  the  space  of  a  little 
more  than  a  jear,  is  fiir  greater  than  could  have  been  believed, 
and  it  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing.  It  moves  along  the  country 
with  the  silence  of  thought  The  enormous  expense  of  govern- 
ment has  provoked  men  to  think,  by  making  them  feel ;  and  the 
proclamation  has  served  to  increase  jealousy  and  disgust.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  those  commotions  which  too  often  and  too  sud- 
denly arise  from  suffocated  discontents,  it  is  best  that  the  general 
WILL  should  have  die  full  and  free  opportunity  of  being  publicly 
ascertained  and  known. 

Wretched  as  the  state  of  representation  is  in  England,  it  is  every 
day  becoming  worse,  because  the  unrepresented  parts  of  die  nation 
are  increasing  in  population  and  property,  and  the  represented 
parts  are  decreasing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ill  grounded  estimation 
to  say,  that  as  not  one  person  in  seven  is  represented,  at  least 
fourteen  millions  of  taxes,  out  of  the  seventeen  millions,  are  paid 
by  the  unrepresented  part;  for  although  copyholds  and  leaseholds 
are  assessed  to  the  land  tax,  the  holders  are  unrepresented. 
Should  then  a  general  demur  take  place  as  to  the  obligation  of 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  represented,  it  is  not  the 
representatives  of  rotten-boroughs,  nor  special  juries,  that  can  de- 
cide the  question.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  that  ought  to 
be  foreseen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  to  numerous  individuals,  by  provoking  it 

I  confess  I  have  no  idea  of  petitioning  for  rights.  Whatever 
the  rights  of  people  are,  they  have  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  has 
a  right  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to  grant  them.  Crovemment 
ought  to  be  established  on  such  principles  of  justice  as  to  exclude 
the  occasion  of  all  such  applications ;  for,  wherever  they  appear, 
they  are  virtually  accusations. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Grey,  since  he  has  embariLod  in  the  business, 
vould  take  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration.  He  will  then  see, 
that  the  right  of  reforming  the  stale  of  the  representation  does  not 
reside  in  parhament,  and  that  the  only  motion  he  could  con- 
sistently make  would  be,  that  parliament  should  ruamnumd  the 
election  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  because  all  pay  taxes.  Bui 
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whether  parliament  recommend  it  or  not,  the  right  of  the  nation 
would  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  thereby. 

As  to  petitions  from  the  unrepresented  part,  toey  ought  not 
to  be  looked  for.  As  well  might  it  be  expected  that  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  &C.  should  petition  the  rotten-boroughs,  as  that  they 
should  petition  the  representatives  of  those  boroughs.  Those  two 
towns  alone  jpay  far  more  taxes  than  all  the  rotten-boroughs  put 
together,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they  should  pay  their 
court  either  to  the  boroughs,  or  the  borough-mongers. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  ^^lat  is  called  parliament,  is 
composed  of  two  houses  thai  have  always  declared  against  the 
right  of  each  other  to  interfere  in  any  matter  that  related  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  either,  particularly  that  of  election.  A  reform, 
therefore,  in  the  representation  cannot,  on  the  ground  they  have 
individually  taken,  become  the  subject  of  au  act  of  parliament, 
because  such  a  mode  woidd  include  the  interference,  against 
which  the  commons  on  their  part  have  protested ;  but  must,  as 
well  on  the  ground  of  formality,  as  on  that  of  right,  proceed  from 
a  national  convention. 

Let  Mr.  Grey,  or  any  other  man,  sit  down  and  endeavor  to  put 
his  thoughts  together,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  application 
to  parliament  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  he  will  soon  con-^ 
vince  himself  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt.  He  will  find  that  he 
cannot  get  on ;  that  he  cannot  make  his  thoughts  join,  so  as  to 
produce  any  effect ;  for,  whatever  formality  of  words  he  may  use, 
they  will  unavoidably  include  two  ideas  directly  opposed  to  such 
other ;  the  one  in  setting  forth  the  reasons,  the  other  in  praying  for 
relief,  and  the  two,  nhen  placed  together,  would  stand  thus :  **  The 
repreaeniaHon  in  parliament  is  so  very  corrupt^  that  toe  can  no 
longer  confide  in  f(, — Ofid,  therefore^  confiding  in  the  juetice  and 
wisdom  of  parliament^  toe  prayf^  ^c. 

The  heavy  manner  in  which  every  former  proposed  application 
to  parliament  has  dragged,  sufficiently  shows,  that  though  the  na- 
tion mi|^t  not  exactly  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  measure,  it 
could  not  clearly  see  its  way,  by  those  means.  To  this  also  may 
be  added  another  remark,  which  is,  that  the  worse  parliament  is, 
the  less  wiU  be  the  inclination  to  petition  it.  This  indifference, 
viewed  ais  it  ought  to  be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  censures  the  pub- 
lic express.  It  is  as  if  they  were  to  say  to  them,  *^  Te  are  not 
worth  reforming.^' 
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Let  any  man  examine  the  court-calendar  of  placemen  in  both 
houses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  civil  list  operates,  and  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this  indifference  and  want  of 
confidence  on  one  side,  nor  of  the  opposition  to  reforms  on  the 
other. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Burke,  holding  forth  as  he 
formerly  did  against  secret  influence,  and  corrupt  majorities, 
should  become  a  concealed  pensioner  ?  I  will  now  state  the  case, 
not  for  the  little  purpose  of  exposing  Mr.  Burke,  but  to  show  the 
inconsistency  of  any  application  to  a  body  of  men,  more  than  half 
of  whom,  as  far  as  the  nation  can  at  present  know,  may  be  in  the 
same  case  with  himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lord  North's  administration,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  generally  known  by  Mr.  Burke's 
reform  bill ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  '*  That  no 
pension  exceeding  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  shall  be 
granted  to  any  one  person,  and  thM  the  whole  amount  of  the  pen- 
sions granted  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;"  a  list  of  which,  '*  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  same  are  granted,  shall  be  laid  before  parliament  in 
twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session,  until  the  whole 
pension  list  shall  be  reduced  to  ninety  thousand  pounds."  A  pro- 
visory clause  is  afterwards  added,  **  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  to  return  into  the  ex- 
chequer, any  pension  or  annuity,  without  a  name,  on  his  making 
oath  that  such  pension  or  annuity  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  benefit,  use,  or  behoof  of  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons." 

But  soon  af\cr  that  administration  ended,  and  the  party  Mr. 
Burke  acted  with  came  into  power,  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances I  am  going  to  relate,  that  Mr.  Burke  became  himself  a 
pensioner  in  disguise  ;  in  a  similar  manner  as  if  a  pension  had  been 
granted  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes,  to  be  privately  paid  to  and  en- 
joyed by  Tom  Stiles.  The  name  of  Edmund  Burke  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  original  transaction :  but  af\er  the  pension  was  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Burke  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  once,  by 
selling  or  moiigaging  it ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  name  the 
pension  stands,  applied  to  one  of  the  public  offices  for  that  pur- 
pose.    This  unfortunately  brought  forth  the  name  of  Edmwid 
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JhHt^  M  4he  rafti  pensioner  of  lySOOt  per  eomiin.  Wbeu  men 
IniQip^t  forth  what  tbej  call  the  blessings  of  the  constMtion,  it 
tngbt  to  be  known  what  sort  of  blessings  the j  allude  to* 

As  to  the  civil  list  of  a  million  a-year,  it  is  not  to  be  supptised  that 
any  one  man  can  eat,  drink,  or  consume  the  whole  upon  himself. 
The  case  is,  ^t  aboye  half  the  sum  is  annually  apportioned 
among  courtiers,  and  court  members  of  both  houses,  in  places  and 
offices,  altogether  insignificant,  and  perfectly  useless,  as  to  eve- 
ry purpose  of  civil,  rational,  and  manly  government  For  in- 
stance, 

Of  what  use  in  the  science  and  system  of  government,  is  what 
is  called  a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  and  mistress  of  the  robes,  a 
master  of  the  horse,  a  master  of  the  hawks,  and  a  hundred  other 
such  things!  Laws  derive  no  additional  force,  nor  additional  ex- 
cellence from  such  munimery. 

In  the  disbursements  of  the  civil  list  for  the  year  1786,  (which 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  St.  Clair's  History  of  the  Revenue,) 
an  four  separate  charges  for  this  mummery  office  of  chamber- 
lain : 

1st,       .         •        •        ,        .        •      83,770L  17«.  — 
8d,        «        •         »        •        »        ,        3,000    —     — 

M, S4,069     19     — 

4th,       -        .        •        .        .  10,000     19     Bd. 


76|849L14«.    Bd. 
Besides  1,1 19L  charged  for  alms. 

From  this  sample  the  rest  may  be  guessed  at  As  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hawks,  (there  are  no  hawks  kept,  and  if  there  were,  it  is 
no  reason  the  people  should  pay  the  expense  of  feeding,  them 
many  of  whom  are  put  to  it  to  get  bread  for  their  children,)  his 
salary  is  IJ372L  10«, 

And  besides  a  list  of  items  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  fill  a  quire 
of  paper,  the  pension  lists  alone  are  107,404^  13«.  4d.  which  is  a 
greater  sum  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government  in 
America  amount  to. 

Among  the  items,  there  are  two,  that  I  had  no  expectation  of 
finding,  and  which,  in  this  day  of  inquiry  aftar  isivil  list  influence, 
ought  to  be  exposed.  The  oqe  is  an  annual  payment  of  one  thou- 
faad  aevea  hundred  pounds  to  the  dissenting  ministers  in  England, 
and  Ibe^eAer,  eight  hundred  pounds  to  those  in  Ireland* 
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This  IB  the  fact,  and  the  distribution,  as  I  am  infomied«  b  aa  fol* 
lows  :  the  whole  sum  of  1,700/.  is  paid  to  one  person,  a  dkeent- 
ing  minister  in  I^ondon,  who  divides  it  among  eight  others  ;  and 
those  eight  among  such  others  as  they  piease.  The  li^-body  of 
the  dissenters,  and  many  of  their  principal  ministers,  havo  long 
considered  it  as  dishonorablei  and  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it, 
but  still  it  continues  to  be  secretly  paid ;  and  as  the  world  has 
sometimes  seen  very  fulsome  addresses  from  parts  of  that  body,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  receivers,  like  bishops  and 
other  court  clergy,  are  not  idle  in  promoting  them.  How  the 
money  is  distributed  in  Ireland^  I  know  not. 

To  recount  all  the  secret  history  of  the  civil  list,  is  not  the  iiH 
tention  of  this  publication.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  expose 
its  general  character,  and  the  mass  of  influence  it  keeps  alive.  It 
will  necessarily  become  one  of  the  objects  of  reform  ;  and  there- 
fore enough  is  said  to  show,  that  under  its  operation,  no  applicap 
tion  to  parliament  can  be  expected  to  succeedi  nor  can  consistently 
be  made. 

Such  reforms  will  not  be  ph>moted  by  the  party  that  is  in  po^ 
session  of  those  places,  nor  by  the  opposition  who  are  waiting  for 
them  ;  and  as  to  a  mere  reform^  in  the  state  of  the  representation, 
under  the  idea  that  another  parliament,  differently  elected  from  the 
present,  but  still  a  third  component  part  of  the  same  system,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  two  parts,  will  abolish  those 
abuses,  is  altogether  delusion  ;  because  it  is  not  only  impractica- 
ble on  the  ground  of  formality,  but  is  unwisely  exposing  anodier 
set  of  men  to  the  same  corruptions  that  have  tainted  the  present 

Were  all  the  objects  that  require  reform  accomplishable  by  a 
mere  reform  in  the  state  of  representation,  the  persons  who  eom* 
pose  the  present  parliament  might,  with  raAier  more  propriety,  be 
asked  to  abolish  all  the  abuses  themselves,  than  be  applied  to  as 
the  more  instruments  of  doing  it  by  a  future  parliament  If  the 
virtue  be  wanting  to  abolish  the  abuse,  it  is  also  wanting  to  aet  aa 
the  means,  and  the  nation  must,  firom  necessity,  proceed  by  some 
other  plan. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  the  abject  condition  of 
parliament  is,  add  the  impropriety  of  going  a  second  time  over  Ae 
same  ground  that  has  before  miscarried,  I  come  to  the  remaming 
part  of  the  subject 
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There  ought  to  be«  in  the  constitution  of  every  cOuhtiy,  a  mode 
of  referring  Imck-,  on  any  extraordinary  obcasion,  to  the  sovereign 
and  original  c'doitituent  power,  which  is  the  nation  itself.  The 
right  of  altering  any  part  of  a  government,  cannot,  as  already  ob- 
served, reside  in  the  govemmenti  or  that  government  might  make 
itself  what  it  pleased-. 

It  ought  also  to  be  taken  for  granted^  that  though  a  nation  may 
feel  inconveniences,  either  in  the  excess  of  taxation-,  or  in  the 
mode  of  expenditurei  or  in  any  diikig  else,  it  may  not  at  first  be 
sufficiently  assured  in  what  part  of  its  government  the  defect  lies, 
or  where  the  evil  originates*.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  fn  one 
■part,  and  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be  in  another ;  or  partly  in  all. 
This  obscurity  is  naturally  interwovion  with  what  are  called  mixed 
governments. 

Be,  howeve1%  the  reform  to  be  accomplished  whatever  it  may, 
it  can  only  follow  in  consequence  of  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  causes  that  have  rendered  such  reform  necessary,  and  every 
thing  short  of  this  is  guess-work  or  frivolous  cunning.  In  this 
case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  application  to  parliament  can 
bring  forward  this  knowledge.  The  body  is  itself  the  supposed 
cause,  or  one  of  the  supposed  causes,  of  the  abuses  in  question ; 
and  cannot  be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked,  to  give  evi- 
dence against  itself.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  is  of  necessi- 
ty the  first  step  in  the  business,  cannot  be  trusted  to  parliament, 
but  must  be  undertaken  by  a  distinct  body  of  men,  separated  from 
every  suspicion  of  corruption  or  influence. 

Instead,  then*,  of  referring  to  rotten-boroughs  and  absurd  cor- 
porations for  addresses*,  or  hawking  them  about  the  country  to  be 
signed  by  a  few  dependant  tenants,  the  real  and  effectual  mode 
would  be  to  come  at  once  to  the  pointy  and  to  ascertain  the  sense 
of  the  aation  by  electing  a  nation^  convention.  By  this  method, 
as  already  observed,  the  general  will,  whether  to  reform  or  not, 
or  what  the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be 
known,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  other  means.  Such  a 
body,  empowered  and  supported  by  the  nation,  will  have  authority 
to  demand  information  upon  all  matters  necessary  to  be  inquired 
into;  and  no  minister,  nor  any  person,  will  dare  to  refuse  it. 
It  will  then  be  seen  whether  seventeen  millions  of  taxes  are  necea 
sary,  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  expended.  The  concealed 
pensioners  will  then  be  obliged  to  unmask ;  and  the  source  of 
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influence  and  corruption,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  4>e  laid  open 
to  the  nation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  but  of  redress. 

By  taking  this  public  and  national  ground,  all  ^^ections  against 

partial  addresses  on  the  one  side,  or  private  associations  on  the 

other,  will  be  done  away;   the  nofton  wiU  declare  its  oion  re- 

JoriM ;  and  the  clamor  about  party  and  faction,  or  ins  or  outs, 

will  become  ridiculous. 

The  plan  and  orgadization  of  a  convention  is  easy  in  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  first  placet  th6  nilmber  of  inhabitants  in  every  county  can 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  number  of  houses  assessed  to 
the  house  and  window'^light  tax  in  each  county.  This  will  give 
the  rule  for  apportioning  the  number  of  mehibers  to  be  elected  to 
the  national  convention  in  each  of  the  counties. 

If  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  be  seven  millions, 
and  the  total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion be  one  thousand,  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in 
a  county,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
will  be  twenty-onlB,  and  in  like  proportion  for  any  other  county. 

As  the  election  of  a  convention  must,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  go  on  grounds  different  from  that  of 
parliamentary  elections^  thte  mode  that  best  promises  this  end  will 
have  no  difficulties  to  combat  with  from  absurd  customs  and  pre- 
tended rights.  The  right  of  every  man  will  be  the  same,  whether 
he  lives  in  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  village.  The  custom  of  attaching 
rights  to  places  or  in  other  words,  to  inanimate  matter,  instead  of  to 
persofu^  independently  of  placet  is  too  absurd  to  make  any  part  of 
a  rational  argument* 

As  every  man  in  the  nation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pays 
taxes,  either  out  of  the  property  he  possesses,  or  out  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor,  which  is  property  to  him  ;  and  is  amenable  in 
his  own  person  to  every  law  of  the  land ;  so  has  every  one  the 
same  equal  right  to  vote,  and  no  one  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
individual,  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  right  of  another.  The  man 
who  should  do  this  ought  to  forfeit  the  exercise  of  his  own  right  for 
a  term  of  years.  This  would  render  the  punishment  consistent 
with  the  crime. 

.  When  a  qualification  to  vote  is  regulated  by  years,  it  is  placed 
on  the  firmest  possible  ground ;  because  the  qualification  is  such» 
as  nothing  but  dying  before  the  time  can  take  aw^ :  and  the 
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equality  of  nghts,  aa  a  prineiplev  ia  recognixed  in  die  act  of  rego* 
lating  the  exerctae*  But  when  rigfata  are  placed  upon,  or  mad^ 
dependant  upon  propertj,  they  are  on  the  moat  pfecariova  of  all 
tenurea ;  **  Richea  make  themaelVtta  wtnga,  and  fly  away,**  and 
the  righta  fly  with  them ;  and  thua  they  hecome  loat  to  tfie  man 
when  they  woold  be  of  moat  yalue. 

It  ia  from  a  atrange  mixture  of  tjrranny  and  cowardice^  thai  ez« 
cluaiona  have  been  aet  up  and  continued.  The  boldneaa  to  do 
wrong  at  firat,  changea  afterwarda  into  cowardly  crafty  and  at  kat 
into  fear.  The  repreaentatiTea  i^  England  appMr  now  to  act  aa 
if  they  were  afraid  to  do  right,  miea  in  pait«  iMl  it  ahould  awaken 
the  nation  to  a  aenae  of  all  the  wronga  it  haa  endured.  Thn  caae 
aervea  to  ri&ow«  that  the  aame  conduct  that  beat  conatitutoa  the 
safety  of  an  indiyidual«  namely^  a  atrict  adherence  to  principle^ 
constitutea  alao  the  aafety  of  a  government,  and  that  without  it 
safety  ia  but  an  empty  name.  When  the  rich  plunder  the  poor  of 
his  rights,  it  becomea  an  example  to  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich 
of  his  property ;  for  the  rights  of  the  one  are  aa  much  property  Ur 
him,  aa  wealth  ia  property  to  the  other,  and  the  Hide  Mhtm  dear 
as  the  much. 

It  ia  only  by  aetting  out  on  jost  principlea  that  men  are  trained 
to  be  juat  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  alwaya  be  foundi  thai  whan 
the  rich  protect  the  rigfata  of  the  poor,  the  poor  will  protect  tiM 
property  of  the  rich.  But  the  guarantee,  to  be  eflectuali  muat  be 
parliamentarily  reciprocal. 

Exduaiona  are  not  only  anjuat,  but  they  frequently  opAfate  aa 
injurioualy  to  the  parly  who  monopoliaea,  aa  to  thoae  who  un  ex- 
cluded. When  men  seek  to  exclude  others  from  participating  in 
the  exerciae  of  any  right,  they  ahould,  at  leaat,  be  aaaured,  dial 
they  can  effectually  perform  the  whole  of  the  buaineaa  they  under* 
take ;  for,  labss  they  do  this,  themselves  will  be  losers  by  the 
monopoly.  This  haa  been  the  caae  with  reapect  to  the  monopo- 
lized right  of  election.  The  monopolizing  party  haa  not  been  able 
to  keep  the  pariiamentary  representation,  to  whom  the  power  of 
taxation  waa  entruated,  in  the  atate  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
have  thereby  multiplied  taxea  upon  themaelvea  equally  with  thoae 
who  were  excluded. 

A  great  deal  haa  been,  and  wiH  continue  to  be  aaid,  about  dia- 
qualificaliona,  arimng  from  the  comnuaaion  of  ofl'ancea ;  but  were 
this  subject  urged  to  its  full  extent,  it  would  diaqualify  a  great 
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Bumbar  of  the  preaent  electors,  together  with  their  representatiyes ; 
for,  of  all  offences,  nooe  are  more  destructive  to  the  morals  of  so- 
ciety than  bribery  and  corruption.  It  is,  therefore,  civility  to  such 
persons  to  pass  this  subject  over,  and  to  give  them  a  fiiir  opportu- 
nity of  recovering,  or  rather  of  creating  character. 

Every  thing,  in  the  present  mode  of  electioneering  in  England, 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  vulgarity  that  attends 
elections  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  inverting  the 
order  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  candidate  seeks  the  elector,  instead  of  the 
elector  seekifig  for  a  representative ;  and  the  electors  are  adver- 
tised as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  candidate,  instead  of  the  candi- 
date being  in  the  interest  of  the  electors.  The  candidate  pays  the 
elector  for  his  vote,  instead  of  the  nation  paying  the  representative 
for  his  time  and  attendance  on  public  business.  The  complaint 
for  an  undue  election  is  brought  by  the  candidate  :  as  if  he,  and 
not  the  electors,  were  the  party  aggrieved ;  and  he  takes  on  him- 
lelf  at  any  period  of  the  election,  to  break  it  up,  by  declining,  as 
if  the  election  was  in  his  right  and  not  in  theirs. 

The  compact  that  was  entered  into  at  the  last  Westminster  elec- 
tion between  two  of  the  candidates,  (Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood,)  was 
■o  indecent  violation  of  the  principles  of  election.    The  candidates 

lumed,  in  their  own  persons,  the  rights  of  the  electors  ;  for,  it 
only  in  the  body  of  the  electors,  and  not  at  all  in  the  candi- 
dates, that  the  right  of  making  any  such  compact,  or  compromise, 
could  exist.  But  the  principle  of  election  and  representation  is  so 
completely  done  away,  in  every  stage  thereof,  that  inconsistency 
has  no  longer  the  power  of  surprising. 

Neither  from  elections  thus  conducted,  nor  from  rotten-borough 
addressers,  nor  from  county  poe^tings,  promoted  by  placemen 
and  pensioners,  csn  the  sense  of  the  nation  be  known.  It  is 
•till  corruption  appealing  to  itself.  But  a  conveotton  of  a  thou- 
Mod  persons,  fiiirly  elected,  would  bring  every  matter  to  a  decided 
iflsoe* 

As  to  eounty  meetings,  it  is  only  persons  of  leisure,  or  those 
who  live  near  to  the  place  of  meeting,  that  can  attend,  and  the 
number  on  such  occasions  is  but  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
paied  with  the  whole.  The  ooly  consistent  service  which  such 
meetings  could  nender,  would  Ihb  that  of  apportioning  the  county 
into  cooveoi^nt  dialficts,  and  when  this  is  done,  each  district  might. 
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according  to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  elect  its  quota  «f  county 
members  to  the  national  convention  ;  and  the  vote  ofeach  elector 
might  be  taken  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  either  by,  ballot  or 
bj  voice,  as  he  should  choose  to  give  it. 

A  national  convention  thus  formed,  would  bring  together  the 
sense  and  opinions  of  eyery  part  of  the  nation,  fairly  taken.  The 
science  of  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
several  parts  thereof,  would  then  undergo  an  ample  and  rational 
discussion,  freed  from  the  language  of  parliamentary  disguise. 

But  in  all  deliberations  of  this  kind,  thcngh  mer  *..ive  a  right  to 
reason  with,  cmd  endeavor  to  convince  eac'i  othr .  ,iV(iefn  any  mat- 
ter that  respects  their  common  good,  yet,  \u  point  of  pracdce,  the 
majority  of  opinions,  when  known,  forms  a  rule  for  the  whole,  and 
to  this  rule  every  good  citizen  practically  conforms. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  if  he  knew,  (for  every  concealed  pensioner  has 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,)  that  the  abuses  acted  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  are  too  flagrant  to  be  palliated,  and  that  the  majority 
of  opinions,  whenever  such  abuses  should  be  made  public,  would 
be  for  a  general  and  effectual  reform,  has  endeavored  to  preclude 
the  event,  by  sturdily  denying  the  right  of  a  majority  of  a  nation  to 
act  as  a  whole.     Let  us  bestow  a  thought  upon  this  case. 

When  any  matter  is  proposed  as  a  subject  for  consultation,  it 
necessarily  implies  some  mode  of  decision.  Common  conseDt^ 
arising  from  absolute  necessity,  has  placed  this  in  a  majority  of 
opinions ;  because,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  decision,  and  con-  - 
sequently  no  order.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  mankind, 
however  various  in  their  ideas  upon  other  matters,  can  consistently 
be  unanimous  ;  because  it  is  a  mode  of  decision  derived  from  the 
primary  original  right  of  every  individual  concerned ;  that  right 
being  first  individually  exercised  in  giving  an  opinion,  and  whethep 
that  opinion  shall  arrange  with  the  minority  or  the  majority,  is  a 
subsequent  accidental  thing  that  neither  increases  nor  diminishes 
the  individual  original  right  itself.  Prior  to  any  debate,  inquiry  or 
investigation,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  known  on  which  side  the 
majority  of  opinions  will  fall,  and,  therefore,  whQst  this  mode  of  de- 
cision secures  to  every  one  the  right  of  giving  an  opinion,  it  admits 
to  every  one  an  equal  chance  in  the  ultimate  event. 

Among  the  matters  that  will  present  themselves  to  the  conside- 
ration  of  a  national  convention,  there  is  one,  wholly  of  a  domestic 
natqre,  but  so  marvellously  loaded  with  confusion,  as  to  appear  ai 
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first  sight,  almost  impossible  to  be  reformed.     I  iQeaif  the  condi- 
tion of  what  is  called  law. 

Rut,  if  we  examine  into  the  cause  from  whence  this  confbflion« 
now  so  much  the  subject  of  universal  complaint,  is  produced,  not 
tm\y  the  remedy  will  immediately  present  itself,  but,  with  it,  the 
means  of  preventing  the  like  case  hereaAer.         « 

In  the  first  place,  the  confusion  has  generated  itself  firom  the  ab- 
surdity of  every  parliament  assuming  to  be  eternal  in  power,  and 
Ike  laws  partake  in  a  similar  manner,  of  this  assumption.  They 
have  no  period  of  legal  or  natural  expiration ;  and,  however  absurd 
in  principle,  or  inconsistent  in  practice,  many  of  them  have  be- 
come, they  still  are,  if  not  especially  repealed,  considered  as  making 
a  part  of  the  general  mass.  By  this  means  the  body  of  what  is 
called  law,  is  spread  over  a  space  of  several  hundred  ifeart,  com- 
prehending laws  obsolete,  laws  repugnant,  laws  ridiculous,  and 
every  other  kind  of  laws  forgotten  or  remembered  ;  and  what  ren- 
ders the  case  still  worse,  is,  that  the  confusion  multiplies  with  the 
progress  of  time;* 

To  bring  this  misshapen  monster  into  form,  and  to  prevent  ite 
lapsing  again  into  a  wilderness  state,  only  two  things,  and  those 
very  simple,  are  necessary. 

The  first  is,  to  review  the  whole  mass  of  laws,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward such  only  as  are  worth  retaining,  and  let  all  the  rest  drop  } 
and  to  give  to  the  laws  so  brought  forward  a  new  era,  commencing 
from  the  time  of  such  reform. 

Secondly  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  twenty-one  years  (or 
any  other  stated  period)  a  like  review  shall  again  be  taken,  and  the 
laws,  found  proper  to  be  retained,  be  again  carried  forward,  com- 
mencing with  that  date,  and  the  useless  laws  dropped  and  discon- 
tinued. 

By  this  means  there  can  be  no  obsolete  laws,  and  scarcely  aaeh 
a  thing  as  laws  standing  in  direct  or  equivocal  contradiction  to 
each  other,  and  every  person  will  know  the  period  of  time  to  which 
he  is  to  look  back  for  all  the  laws  in  being. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  every  other  branch  of  soienoe 
is  brought  within  some  commodious  system,  and  the  study  ef  it 
simplified  by  easy  mcAods,  the  kws  take  the  contrary  course,  and 

♦  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  a  law  was  passed,  making  it  felony  "to  multi-^ 
ply  gold  or  silver,  or  to  make  use  of  the  craft  of  multiplication,''  and  Ihia  law 
iMBaiocd  two  hunriotd  aad  eighty^fiv«  years  upon  the  statute  books.    It  was 
tbaa  repealed  as  beine  ridiculous  and  iujuriou8» 

yoi«i  u.  4^ 
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b«oome  every  yewr  more  complicated,  entangled*  confused,  and 
obscure. 

Among  the  paragraphs  which  the  attorney-general  has  taken 
from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  put  into  his  information,  one  is,  that 
where  I  have  said,  '*  that  with  respect  to  regular  law,  there  b 
$carcely  tuck  a  iking,'*^ 

As  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attorney-general  means  to  show 
this  expression  to  be  libellous,  because  it  is  fni€,  or  because  it  is 
faUt^  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  to  him  in  this  place,  than  by  re* 
marking,  that  if  almanac-makers  had  not  been  more  judicious 
than  law-makers,  the  study  of  almanacs  would  by  this  time  have 
become  as  abstruse  as  the  study  of  the  law,  and  we  should  hear  of 
a  library  of  almanacs  as  we  now  do  of  statutes  ;*  but  by  the  simple 
operation  of  letting  the  obsolete  matter  drop,  and  carrying  forward 
that  only  which  is  proper  to  be  retained,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  is  found  within  the  space  of  a  year,  and  laws  also  admit  of 
being  kept  within  some  given  period. 

I  shall  her^  close  this  letter,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  addressers* 
die  proclamation,  and  the  prosecution ;  and  shall  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  society,  styling  itself  ^  The  Friends  of  the 
People." 

That  the  science  of  government  is  beginning  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  in  former  times,  and  that  the  ege  of  fiction  and  political 
superstition,  and  of  crafl  and  mystery,  is  passing  away,  are  mat- 
ters which  the  experience  of  every  day  proves  to  be  true,  as  well 
in  England  as  in  other  countries.    . 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  silent  progress  of 
opinion,  and  also  impossible  to  govern  a  nation  afler  it  has  changed 
its  habits  of  thinking,  by  the  craf\  or  policy  that  it  was  governed  by 
before,  the  only  true  method  to  prevent  popular  discontents  and 
eommotions  is,  to  throw,  by  every  fair  and  rational  argument,  all 
the  light  upon  the  subject  that  can  possibly  be  thrown ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  open  tiie  means  of  collecting  the  general  scnso  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  cannot,  as  already  observed,  be  done  by  any 
plan  so  effectually  as  a  national  convention.  Here  individual 
opinion  will  quiet  itself  by  having  a  centre  to  rest  upon. 

The  society  already  mentioned,  (which  is  made  up  of  men  of 
various  descriptions,  but  chiefly  of  there  called  Fozitcs,)  appears 
lb  me,  either  to  haveiaken  wrong  grounds  from  want  of  judgment, 
or  to  have  acted  with  cunning  reserve.      It  is  now  amusing  the 
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people  with  a  new  phrase,  namely,  that  of  ^<  a  temperate  and  mod^ 
rate  reform,"  the  interpretation  of  which  is,  a  continuance  of  the 
ahuset  4U  long  a$  pouibU,     If  we  cannot  hold  allUtuB  hold  $ome. 

Who  are  those  that  are  frightened  at  reforms  ?  Are  the  public 
afraid  that  their  taxes  should  be  lessened  too .  much  ?  Are  they 
afraid  that  sinecure  places  and  pensions  should  be  abolished  too 
fast  ?  Are  the  poor  afraid  that  their  condition  should  be  rendered 
too  comfortable  ?  Is  the  worn  out  mechanic,  or  the  aged  and  de- 
cayed tradesman,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  ten 
pounds  a-year  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  ?  Is  the  soldier  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  discharge,  and  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  1  Is  the  sailor  afraid  that  press-warrants  will  be  abolished  ? 
The  society  mistakes  the  fears  of  borough-mongers,  placemen, 
and  pensioners,  for  the  fears  of  the  people ;  and  the  temperate  and 
moderate  reform  it  talks  of,  is  calculated  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  former. 

Those  words,  <*  temperate  and  moderate,"  are  woids  either  of 
political  cowardice^  or  of  cunning,  or  seduction.  A  thing,  mode- 
rately good,  is  not  so  good  aa  it  ought  to  be.  Moderation  in 
temper,  is  always  a  virtue;  but  moderation  in  principle,  is  a 
species  of  vice.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  a  tempe- 
rate and  moderate  reform  ?  The  society  is  the  representative  of 
nobody  ;  neither  can  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  nation  commit 
this  power  to  those  in  parliament,  in  whose  election  they  had  no 
choice ;  and,  therefore,  even  upon  the  ground  the  society  has 
taken,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  national  convention. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to  Mr.  Grey's  proposed 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform  was,  that  it  contained  no  plan. 
It  certainly  did  not.  But  the  plan  very  easily  presents  itself;  and 
whilst  it  is  &ir  for  all  parties,  it  prevents  the  dangers  that  mi|i^ 
otherwiae  arise  firom  private  or  ,Dopular  discontenL 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO 


LORD  ONStOW, 

JjitA  UeuUnant  of  the  county  oj  Surry;  on  the,  tubject  of  th^  lat% 
excellent  proclamation  : — or  the  chairman  who  ihaU  preMe 
tU  the  me^Hng  to  he  held  al  EpsoiOf  June  18. 


London,  Junr  17,  1792. 
Sir,  . 

I  HAYR  seen  in  the  public  newspapers  the  following  advertiBe- 
ment,  to  wit —  ' 

*^  To  the  nobility,  gentlemen,  clergy,  freeholders,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Surry. 

*'  At  the  requisition  and  desire  of  several  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county,  I  am,  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriflT,  to  desire  the 
favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  consider  of 
an  humble  address  to  his  majestt,  to  express  our  grateful  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty's  paternal,  and  well-timed  attendance  to 
the  public  welfare,  in  his  late  most  gracious  proclamation  agamst 
the  enemies  of  our  happy  constitution. 

(Signed)  ONSLOW  CRANLET." 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  aforesaid  advertisement,  equally 
as  obscure  as  the  proclamation  to  which  it  refers,  has  nevertheless 
some  meaning,  and  is  intended  to  efiect  some  purpose ;  and  as  a 
prosecution  (whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  justly  or  unjustly)  is 
commenced  against  a  work  entitled  the  rights  of  man«  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  the  author;  I  feel  it  neces- 
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saiy  to  address  this  letter  to  you«  and  to  request  that  it  may  he 
read  publicly  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  at  Epsom  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advertisement 

The  work  now  under  prosecution  is,  I  conceive,  the  same  work 
which  is  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Surry  are  called  upon  by  somebody  to  condemn  a  work,  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  to  know  what 
that  work  is;  and  they  are  further  called  upon  to  give  their  aid  and 
assistance  to  prevent  other  people  from  knowing  it  also. — It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  author,  for  his  own  justification,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  misrepresentatibn,  should  give  some  outlines  of  the  principles 
and  plans  which  that  work  contains. 

The  work,  sir,  in  question  contains,  first,  an  investigation  of 
general  principles  of  government. 

It  also  distinguishes  government  into  two  classes  or  systems, 
the  one  the  hereditary  system ;  the  ot)ier  the  representative  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  compares  these  two  systems  with  each  other. 

It  show^,  that  what  is  called  hereditary  government  cannot  exist 
as  a  matter  of  right ;  because  hereditary  government  always  means 
a  government  yet  to  come ;  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those  who 
are  to  live  afterwards  have  always  the  same  right  to  establish  a 
government  for  themselves  as  the  people  who  had  lived  before 
them. 

It  also  shows  the  defect  to  which  hereditary  government  is  un- 
avoidably subject :  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  men  totally  unworthy  of  it  from  the 
want  of  principle!  or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity.  James 
n.  and  many  others  are  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  proofs 
of  the  former  of  those  cases,  and  instances  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  shows  that  the  representative  system  is  the  only  true 
system  of  government ;  that  it  is  also  the  only  system  under  which 
the  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  permanently  secure ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  continue  the  same  equal  pro- 
bability at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none  but  men  properly  quali- 
fied, both  by  principles  and  abilities,  into  government,  and  of  ex- 
cluding such  as  are  otherwise. 
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The  work  sAiows  abo,  by  plans  and  calculations  not  hitherto 
denied  nor  controverted,  not  even  by  the  prosecution  that  is  com*, 
menced,  that  the  taxes  now  existing  may  be  reduced  at  least  six 
millions,  that  taxes  may  be  entirely  taken  off  from  the  poor,  who 
are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  nation ;  and  that  taxes  on  the 
other  two  thirds  may  be  considerably  reduced;  that  the  aged  poor 
may  be  comfortably  provided  for.  and  the  children  of  poor  families 
properly  educated ;  that  fifteen  tbousand  soldiers,  and  the  same 
number  of  sailors,  may  be  allowed  three  shillings  per  Week  during 
life  out  of  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  also  that  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance  may  be  made  to  the  officers,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining 
soldiers  and  sailors  be  raised ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  those  purposes,  than  to  consume  them  upon  lazy 
and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  that  the  revenue, 
said  to  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  raised  by  a  tax 
upon  coals,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition upon  all  the  people  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  instantiy 
abolished. 

This,  sir,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  principles  and  plans  con- 
tained in  the  work  that  is  now  prosecuted,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  which  the  proclamation  appears  to  be  intended  ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  bring  into  view 
all  the  matters  contained  in  the  work,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the 
gendemen  who  may  compose  that  meeting  should  know  what  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  it  are,  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions, 
either  directiy  or  indirectly  relating  thereto,  I  request  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  with  one  hundred  copies  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  also  one  thousand  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Epsom  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  the  chairman  to  take  the  trouble 
of  presenting  them  to  the  gentiemen  who  shall  meet  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
the  nation  in  general. 

Having  now  closed  thus  much  of  the  subject  of  my  letter,  I  next 
come  to  speak  of  what  has  relation  to  me  personally.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  delicacy  that  attends  it,  but  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
meeting  appears  to  me  so  inconsistent  with  that  justice  that  is  al- 
ways due  between  man  and  man,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  (as  well 
on  account  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my  own  ac-> 
count]  explain  myself  fully  and  candidly  thereon. 
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I  have  already  informed  the. gentlemen,  thict  a  prosecution  is 
commenced  against  a  work  of  which  I  have  the  honor  and  happi* 
ness  to  be  the  author ;  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  proclamation  which  the  gentlemen  are  called  to  consider,  and 
to  present  an  address  upon,  is  purposely  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
pression to  the  jury  before  whom  that  matter  is  to  come.  In 
short,  that  it  is  dictating  a  verdict  by  proclamation ;  and  I  consider 
the  instigators  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  as  aiding 
and  abettingfthe  same  improper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  illegal  purpose, 
«nd  that  in  a  manner  very  artfully  contrived,  as  I  shall  now  show. 

Had  a  meeting  been  called  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  gentlemen  who  had  composed  that  meeting  would 
have  rendered  themselves  objectionable  as  persons  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  before  whom  the  judicial  case  was  afterwards  to  come.  But 
by  calling  a  meeting  out  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  that  matter 
is  artfully  avoided,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Surry  are  summoned,  as 
if  it  were  intended  thereby  to  give  a  tone  to  the  sort  of  verdict 
which  the  instigators  of  the  meeting  no  doubt  wish  should  be 
brought  in,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  jury  in  so  doing. 

I  am,  sir. 

With  much  respect  to  the 
I  Gentlemen  who  shall  meet. 

Their  and  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


LETTER    II. 


TO    THE    SAME. 


London,  June  21,  1792. 
Sir, 

When  I  wrote  you  the  letter  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  did  me 

the  favour  to  present  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  held  at 

Epsom,  Monday,  June  18,  it  was  not  with  much  expectation  that 

you  would  do  me  the  justice  of  permitting,  or  recommending  it  to 

be  publicly  reiid.     I  am  well  aware  that  the  signature  of  Thomas 

Paine  has  sometlung  in  it  dreadful  to  sinecure  placemen  and  pen- 
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sionen ;  v^  Jfhen  you,  on  seeing  the  letter  opened,  informed  the 
meeting  thai  it  was  signed  Thomas  Paine,  and  added  in  a  note  of 
exclamation,  **  the  common  enemy  of  us  all,''  you  spoke  one  of 
the  ffreasem  mitns  you  ever  uttered,  if  you  confine  the  expression 
to  men  of  the  same  descriptioq  with  yourself;  men  living  in  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  on  the  spoil  and  labors  of  the  public. 

The  letter  has  since  appeared  in  the  Argus,  and  probably  in 
other  papers.  It  will  justify  itself;  but  if  any  thing  on  that  ac- 
count hath  been  wanting,  your  conduct  at  the  meeting  would  have 
supplied  the  omission.  You  there  sufficiently  proved  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  give  an 
indirect  aid  to  the  prosecution  commenced  against  a  work,  the 
reputation  of  which  will  long  outlive  the  memory  of  the  pensioner 
I  am  writing  to* 

"When  meetings,  sir,  are  called  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  to 
preclude  the  nation  the  right  of  investigating  systems  and  princi- 
pies  of  goverpment|  anfl  of  exposing  errors  and  defects  under  the 
pretence  of  prosecuting  any  individual — ^it  furnishes  an  additional 
motive  for  maintaining  sacred  that  violated  right 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, Rights  of  Man|  have  stood,  and  they  now  stand,  and  1  be- 
lieve ever  will  stand,  unrefuted.  They  are  stated  in  a  fair  and 
open  manner  to  the  world,  and  they  have  already  received  the 
public  approbation  of  a  greater  number  of  men,  pf  the  best  of 
characters,  of  every  denomination  of  religioUi  and  of  every  rank 
in  life,  (placemen  and  pensioners  excepted,)  than  all  the  juries 
that  shall  meet  in  England,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to; 
and  I  have,  moreover,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  approvers 
of  that  work,  as  well  private  as  public,  are  already  more*  numerous 
than  all  the  present  ^lectors  throughout  the  nation. 

Not  less  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  thereto, 
have  appeared,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared;  scarcely  are  the 
titles  of  any  of  them  remembered,  notwithstanding  their  endeavors 
have  been  aided  by  all  the  daily  abuse  which  the  court  and  minis- 
terial newspapers,  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bestow, 
both  upon  the  woik  and  the  author ;  and  now  that  every  attempt 
to  refute,  and  every  abuse  has  failed,  the  invention  of  calling  the 
work  a  libel  has  been  hit  upon,  and  the  discomfited  party  has  pu- 
silla|iimo^sly  retrpated  to  prosecution  and  a  jury,  ^nd  obscure 
addresses. 


' 


As  1  well  know  that  a  long  letter  from  me  will  not  be  agreeable 
to  joui  1  will  relieve  your  uneaainesa  by  making  it  aa  ahoit  a»  I 
conveniently  can;  and  will  conclude  it  with  taking  up  the  aubject 
at  that  part  where  Mr.  Home  Tooke  wo  interrupted  from  going 
on  when  at  the  meeting. 

That  gentleman  waa  stating,  that  the  aituation  you  atood  in  ren- 
dered  it  improper  for  you  to  appear  actively  in  a  acene  in  which 
your  private  interest  was  too  visible ;  that  you  were  a  bedcham- 
ber lord  at  a  thousand  a-year,  and  a  pensioner  at  three  thouaand 
pounds  a-year  more ;  and  here  he  was  stopped  by  the  little,  but 
noisy  circle  you  had  collected  round*  Permit  me  theuy  sir,  to  add 
an  explanation  to  his  words,  for  the  benefit  of  your  neighbors,  and 
with  which,  and  a  few  observations,  I  shall  close  my  letter. 

When  it  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers,  some  short 
Ume  since,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  had  given  lo  one  of  her 
minions  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  several  thousands  of  peaa- 
ants  as  property,  it  very  justly  provoked  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence  in  those  who  heard  lU  But  if  we  compare  the  mode  prac- 
tised in  England,  with  Uutt  which  appears  to  us  so  abhorrent  in 
Russia,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  near  the  same  thing ; 
for  example— 

Aa  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England  is  drawn  by  taxea  from 
the  pocketB  of  the  people,  those  things  called  giila  and  grants  (of 
which  kind  are  all  pensions  and  ainecure  placea)  are  paid  out  of 
that  stock.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  modes  is» 
that  in  Eugland  the  money  is  collected  by  the  government,  and 
then  given  to  the  pensioner,  and  in  Russia  he  is  left  to  collect  it 
for  himself.  The  smallest  sum  which  the  poorest  family  in  a 
county  so  near  London  as  Surry,  can  be  aupposed  to  pay  annually 
of  taxes,  ia  not  less  than  five  pounds;  and  as  your  sinecure  of  one 
thousand,  and  pension  of  three  thousand  per  annum,  are  made  up 
of  taxea  paid  by  eight  hundred  such  poor  iamiliea,  it  comea  to  the 
aame  thing  as  if  the  ei^t  hundred  fainilies  had  been  given  to  you« 
aa  in  Russia,  and  you  had  collected  the  money  on  your  account. 
Were  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly  on  the 
people  of  Suny,  but  on  the  nation  aft  large,  the  objection  would 
amount  to  nothing ;  for  as  there  are  mora  ^nsioners  than  coun- 
lieili  every  one  may  be  conaidared  aa  qqaitt^M  on  d»at  in  whicli 
.he  l>rea 
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What  honour  or  bappinesa  you  can  derive  from  being  the  priii- 
eipal  pauper  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  occaaionihg  a  greater 
expense  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  for  ten  miles 
round  you,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  thai 
it  is  no  wonder  you  should  be  strenuous  in  suppressing  a  book 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  abuses.  No  wonder  that  you 
should  be  against  reforms,  against  the  fireedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  investigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  descrip 
tion,  these  are  dreadful  things ;  but  you  should  also  consider,  that 
the  motives  which  prompt  you  to  act^  ought,  by  reflection,  to  com- 
pel you  to  be  nUnL 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment,  and  sufficiently  tired 
your  patience,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  mentioning,  that  if  you 
had  not  prevented  my  former  letter  (rom  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, you  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  reading  tliis ;  and  also 
with  requesting,  that  the  next  time  you  call  me  **  a  common  emtmy,** 
you  would  addf  **of  u»  wucure  plaeemen  and  ptmiontn/* 

I  amtSir, 

ftc  kc  kc. 


THOMJLS  PAINK. 


DUSEBTA'nOR 


FIRST    PRINCIPLES   OF  QOVERNMISST, 


Thsrs  u  no  subject  more  interesting  to  eveiy  man  than  the 
aubject  of  govemment  His  security,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  prosperity,  is  connected  therewith ;  it  is 
therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  du^,  to  moke  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  what  the  practice  ought  to  be. 

Every  art  and  science,  however  imperfectly  known  at  first,  has 
been  studied,  improved,  and  brought  to  wbAt  we  call  perfection, 
bj  the  progressive  labors  of  succeeding  generations  ;  but  the 
■cience  of  gDvemment  has  stood  still.  No  improTement  has 
been  made  in  the  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  practice,  till 
the  American  revolution  began.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
(except  in  France)  the  same  fofms  and  systems  that  were  erected 
in  the  remote  ages  of  ia^ioranCe,  stiU  continue,  and  their  antiquity 
is  put  in  the  place  of  prlijulple;  it  Is  forbidden  to  uTesUgate  (heir 
by  nhut  right  tlxiy  exisb  If  it  be  asked  how  has  this 
I,  the  a[isner  is  easy  ;  they  are  bstablished  on  a  prin- 
ia  false,  and  they  employ  their  power  to  prevent  de- 

hd^diDg  ihe  mysteiy  vrith  which  the  science  of  govem- 

vcloped,  for  the  purpose  of  enslavingi  plunder- 

pon  mankind,  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  mys- 

t  easy  to  be  understood.     The  meanest  ca- 

a  loMt  if  it  begins  its  inquiries  at  the  right 

tnd  scienGe  haa  some  point,  or  alphabet,  at 
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which  the  study  of  that  art  or  science  begins,  and  bj  the  assistaiice 
of  which  the  progress  is  facilitated.  The  same  method  ought  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  science  of  government. 

Instead  then  of  embarrassing  the  subject  in  the  outset  with  the 
numerous  subdivisions,  under  which  different  fonns  of  govern- 
ment have  been  classed,  such  as  aristocracy,  democracy,  oli- 
garchy, monarchy,  &c.  the  better  method  will  be  to  begin  with 
what  may  be  called  primary  divisions,  or  those  under  which  all 
the  several  subdivisions  will  be  comprehended. 

The  primary  divisions  are  but  two. 

1st,  Government  by  election  and  representation. 

2d,  Government  by  hereditary  succession. 

All  the  several  forms  and  systems  of  government,  however 
numerous  or  diversified,  class  themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
those  primary  divisions ;  for  either  they  are  on  the  system  of  re- 
presentation, or  on  that  of  hereditary  succession.  As  to  that 
equivocal  thing  called  mixed  government,  such  as  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  and  the  present  govehiment  of  Eiigland,  it  does 
net  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rulcy  becaude  the  parts 
separately  considered  are  either  representative  or  hereditary. 

Beginning  then  our  inquiries  at  this  point,  we  have  first  to  ex- 
amine into  the  ndlure  of  those  two  primary  divisions.  If  they 
are  equally  right  in  principle,  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  which 
we  prefer.  If  the  one  be  demonstratively  better  than  the  other, 
that  difierence  directs  our  choice ;  but  if  one  of  them  should  be 
so  absolutely  false  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  existence,  the  matter 
settles  itself  at  once ;  because  a  negative  proved  on  one  thing, 
where  two  only  are  offered,  and  one  must  be  accepted,  amounts 
to  an  afiirmative  on  the  other. 

The  revolutions  that  are  now  spreading  themselves  in  the 
world  have  their  origin  in  this  state  of  the  case,  and  the  present 
war  is  a  conflict  between  the  representative  system,  founded  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  hereditary  system,  founded  in 
usurpation.  As  to  what  are  called  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aris- 
tocracy, they  do  not*  either  as  things  or  as  terms,  sufficiently 
describe  the  hereditary  system ;  they  are  but  secondary  things 
or  signs  of  the  hereditaiy  syatem,  and  which  fall  of  themselves  if 
that  system  has  not  a  fight  i»  exist  Were  there  no  such  terms 
as  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aristocracy,  or  were  other  terms  sub* 
stitutcd  in  their  place,  the  hereditary  system,  if  it  cootinued» 
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would  not  be  altered  thereby.     It  would  be  the  same  sjstem 
under  anj  other  titulary  name  as  it  is  now. 

The  character,  therefore,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  present  day, 
distinguishes  itself  most  definitely  by  grounding  itself  on  the 
system  of  representative  government,  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 
tary.    No  other  distinction  reaches  the  whole  of  the  principle. 

Having  thus  opened  the  case  generally,  I  proceed,  in  the  first 
nlace,  to  examine  the  hereditary  system,  because  it  has  the  pri- 
ority in  point  of  time.  The  representative  system  is  the  inven 
tion  of  the  modem  world ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  arise  as  to  my 
own  opinion,  I  declare  it  before  hand,  which  is,  thai  there  is  not 
a  problem  in  Euclid  more  meehanicatty  /me,  than  that  hereditary 
s:ovemment  has  not  a  right  to  exist,  fVhen^  therefore^  toe  take  from 
any  man  the  exercise  of  hereditary  power ^  we  take  away  that  which 
he  never  had  the  right  to  possess^  and  which  no  law  or  custom  could^ 
or  ever  can^  give  him  a  title  to. 

The  arguments  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  against  the 
hereditary  system,  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absurdity 
of  it,  and  its  incompetency  to  the  purposes  of  good  government. 
Nothing  can  present  to  our  judgment,  or  to  our  imagination,  a 
ngure  of  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  seeing  the  government  of 
a  nation  fall,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  neces- 
sarily destitute  of  experience,  and  often  little  better  than  a  fool. 
It  is  an  insult  to  every  man  of  years,  of  character,  and  of  talents, 
m  a  country.  The  moment  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  heredi- 
tary system,  it  falls  info  derision ;  let  but  a  single  idea  begin,  and 
a  thousand  will  soon  follow.  Insignificance,  imbecility,  child- 
hood, dotage,  want  of  moral  character ;  in  fine,  every  defect, 
serious  or  laughable,  unite  to  hold  up  the  hereditary  system  as  a 
figure  of  ridicule.  Leaving,  however,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
thing  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  question,  naqaely,  whether  such  a  system  has 
1  right  to  exist  ? 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  right  of  a  thing  to  exist,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  had  a  right  to  begin.  If  it  had  not  a  right  to 
begin,  it  has  not  a  right  to  continue.  By  what  right  then  did  the 
hereditary  system  begin  ?  Let  a  man  but  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  with  an 
ansi^er. 
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The  right  which  any  man,  or  any  family,  had  to  set  himself  up 
at  first  to  govern  a  nation,  and  to  establish  itself  hereditarily,  was 
00  other  than  the  right  which  Robespierre  had  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  Francef  If  he  had  none,  they  had  none.  If  they  had 
any,  he  had  as  much  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  superiority 
of  right  in  any  ftimily,  by  virtue  of  which  hereditary  government 
could  begin.  The  Capets,  the  Guelphs,  the  Robespierres,  the 
Marats,  are  all  on  the  same  standing  as  to  the  question  of  right* 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  none. 

It  is  qipe  step  towards  liberty,  to  perceive  that  hereditary 
government  could  not  begin  as  an  exclusive  right  in  any  family. 
The  next  point  will  be,  whether,  having  once  began,  it  could 
grow  into  a  right  by  the  influence  of  time  ? 

This  would  be  supposing  an  absurdity ;  for  either  it  is  putting 
time  in  the  place  of  principle,  or  making  it  superior  to  principle ; 
whereas  no  time  has  more  connexion  with,  or  influence  upon 
principle,  than  principle  has  upon  time.  The  wrong  which  began 
a  thousand  years  ago,  is  as  much  a  wrong  as  if  it  began  to-day ; 
and  the  right  which  originates  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right  as  if  it 
had  the  sanction  of  a  thousand  years.  Time  with  respect  to 
principles  is  an  eternal  now  :  it  has  no  operation  upon  them  :  it 
changes  nothing  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  But  what  have 
we  to  do  with  a  thousand  years  ?  Our  life-time  is  but  a  short 
portion  of  that  period,  and  if  we  find  the  wrong  in  existence  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  that  is  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
begins  to  us  ;  and  our  right  to  resist  it,  is  the  same  as  if  it  never 
existed  before. 

As  hereditary  government  could  not  begin  as  a  natural  right  in 
any  family,  nor  derive  afler  its  commencement  any  right  from 
time,  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  there  exists  in  a  nation  a 
right  to  set  it  up,  and  establish  it  by  what  is  called  law,  as  has 
been  done  in  England  1  I  answer  no ;  and  that  any  law  or  any 
constitution  made  for  that  purpose,  is  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
right  of  every  minor  in  the  nation,  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  succeeding  generations.  I  shall  speak 
upon  each  of  those  cases.  First,  of  the  minor,  at  the  time  such 
law  is  made.     Secondly,  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

A  nation,  in  a  collective  sense,  comprehends  all  the  individuals 
of  whatever  age,  from  those  just  born  to  those  just  dying.  Of 
these,  one  part  will  be  minors,  and  the  other  aged.     The  average 
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of  life  is  BOt  exactly  the  same  in  evety  climate  and  countrjf  but 
in  general*  the  minority  in  years  are  the  majority  in  numbers ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years,  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  persons  above  that  age.  This  difference  in 
number  is  not  necessaiy  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  I 
mean  to  lay  down,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  justice  of  it  more 
strongly.  The  principle  would  be  equally  as  good,  if  the  majo* 
rity  in  years  were  also  the  majority  in  numbers. 

The  rights  of  minors  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  aged. 
The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  different  ages  of  the  two  par* 
ties,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  rights ;  the  rights  are  the 
same  rights ;  and  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  minors  when  they  shall  come  of  age.  During  ^be  minority 
of  minors  dieir  rights  are  under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the 
aged.  The  minor  cannot  surrender  them ;  the  guardian  cannot 
dispossess  him ;  consequently,  the  aged  part  of  a  nation,  who 
are  the  law-makers  for  the  Hme  beings  and  who,  in  the  march  of 
life,  are  but  a  few  years  ahead  of  those  who  are  yet  minora,  and 
to  whom  they  must  shortly  give  place,  have  not,  and  cannot  have 
die  right  to  make  a  law  to  set  up  and  establish  hereditary  govern-* 
ment,  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  an  hereditary  mucestian  of 
gavemort ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  every  minor  in 
the  nation,  at  the  timo  such  a  law  is  made,  of  his  inheritance  of 
rights  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  and  to  subjugate  him  to  a 
system  of  government,  to  which,  during  his  minority,  he  could 
neither  consent  nor  object. 

If  a  person,  who  is  a  minor  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  proposed, 
had  happened  to  have  been  bom  a  few  years  sooner,  so  as  to  be 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  proposing  it,  his 
right  to  have  objected  against  it,  to  have  exposed  the  injustice 
and  tyrannical  principles  of  it,  and  to  have  voted  against  it,  wiU 
be  admitted  on  all  sides.  If,  therefore,  the  law  operates  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  the  same  rightb  after  he  comes  of  age,  as  he 
wrmld  have  had  a  right  to  exercise  had  he  been  of  age  at  the  time, 
it  is,  undeniably,  a  law  to  take  away  and  annul  the  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  shall  be  a  minor  at  the  time  of  making* 
such  a  law,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  make  it  cannot  exist. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of.  government  by  hereditary  successiony 
as  it  applies  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  to  show  that  in  thif 
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casey  u  in  the  caae  of  minoniy  there  does  not  exist  in  •  nttioii  ft 
right  to  set  it  up. 

A  nation*  though  continuaUj  existing^  is  continuallj  in  a  state 
of  renewal  and  succession.  It  is  nerer  stationary.  Rrerj  day 
produces  new  births,  carries  minors  forward  to  maturitj*  and  old 
persons  fr<»n  the  stage.  In  this  everorunning  flood  of  genera- 
tions there  is  no  part  superior  in  authority  to  another.  Gould  wo 
conceive  an  idea  of  superiorly  in  anjf  at  what  point  of  time*  or 
in  what  century  of  the  world*  are  we  to  fix  it  T  To  what  cause 
are  we  to  ascribe  it  t  By  what  evideace  are  we  to  prove  it  t 
By  what  criterion  are  we  to  know  it  t  A  single  reflection  will 
teach  us  that  our  ancestors*  like  ourselves*  were  but  tenants  for 
Ufe  in  the  great  freehold  of  rights.  The  fee-absolute  was  not  in 
them*  it  is 'not  in  us,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  family  of  man, 
through  all  ages.  If  we  think  otherwise  than  this*  we  think  either 
as  slaves  or  as  tyrants.  As  slaves*  if  we  think  that  any  former 
generation  had  a  right  to  bind  us ;  as  tyrants*  if  we  think  that  we 
have  authority  to  bind  the  generations  that  are  to  foUow. 

It  may  not  be  inapi^cable  to  the  subject*  to  endeavor  to  define 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  generation,  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
as  here  used. 

As  a  natural  term  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear.  The 
father*  the  son*  the  grandson,  are  so  many  distinct  generaikions. 
But  when  we  speak  of  a  generation*  as  describing  the  persons  in 
whom  legal  authority  resides,  as  distinct  from  another  generation 
of  the  same  description  who  are  to  succeed  them,  it  comprehends 
all  those  whb  are  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time 
that  we  count  from ;  and  a  generation  of  this  kind  will  continue 
in  authority  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  until 
the  number  of  minors*  who  shall  have  arrived  at  ages,  shall  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  persons  remaining  of  the  former  stock. 

For  example ;  if  France,  at  this  or  any  other  moment,  contains 
twenty-four  millions  of  souls,  twelve  millions  will  be  males,  and 
twelve  females.  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  males,  six  miUions 
will  be  of  the  age  of  twenty^ne  years,  and  six  will  be  under,  and 
the  authority  to  govern  will  reside  in  the  first  six.  But  every  day 
will  make  some  alteration,  and  in  tweoty-one  yean  every  one  of 
those  minors  who  survives  will  have  arrived  at  age,  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  former  stock  will  bc^gone ;  the  mi^rity  of 
persons  then  living,  in  whom  the  l0g»l  anth^ty  rosides,  will  bo 
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eompoted  of  those  who,  twentj^one  yean  before)  had  no  legal 
existence.  Those  will  be  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  their  tuni« 
andf  in  the  next  twenty-one  years,  (or  less^)  another  race  of  mi- 
ttorSf  aniTed  at  age,  will  succeed  them,  and  so  on* 

As  this  is  ever  the  case*  and  as  evevy  geneiation  is  equal  in 
fights  to  another,  it  consequently  follows,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
right  in  any  to  establish  government  by  hereditary  succession, 
because  it  would  be  supposing  itself  possessed  of  a  right  superior 
to  the  rest,  namely,  that  of  commanding  by  its  own  authority  how 
the  world  shall  be  hereafter  governed,  and  who  shall  govern  it. 
Every  age  and  generation  is,  and  must  be,  (as  a  matter  of  right,) 
aa  free  to  act  for  itself  in  all  cases,  as  the  age  and  generation  that 
preceded  it.  The  vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyon^ 
the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies. 
Ma9  has  no  property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  pro* 
perty  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  spoken  of  govern* 
ment  by  hereditary  succession ;  and  I  will  here  close  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  that  woric,  which  states  it  under  the  two  foI« 
lowing  heads. 

**  Ist,  Of  the  right  of  any  family  to  establish  itself  with  heiedi* 
tary  powers. 

**  2d,  Of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family. 

**  Wkh  respect  to  the  first  of  those  heads,  that  of  a  family  es» 
tabUshing  itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  in* 
dependent  of  the  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in  calling  it  despotism* 
and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  understanding  to  attempt  to 
prove  it 

^  But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  a  generation 
for  the  time  being,  establishing  a  particular  family  with  heredltarv 
powers,  it  does  not  present  itself  as  deapotism  on  the  first  lefleo* 
tion ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  reflection  to  take  place,  and 
cany  that  reflectioa  forward,  even  but  one  remove  out  of  then 
own  persons  to  th«t  ef  their  ofispring,  they  will  then  see,  that 
hereditary  succesaion  becomes  the  same  despotism  to  otheiat 
which  the  fint  persons  reprobated  for  themselves.  It  operates 
to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  the 
preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 

"  In  order  to  see  ^his  matter  more  clearly,  let  us  considet 
the  generation  which   undertakes   to    estabhsh  a  family  with 
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hereditary  [»ower8«  s^Mrately  from  the  genemtions  wUoh  ere  to 
follow. 

*'  The  genefalion  which  first  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at 
the  head  of  its  govenunentt  either  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any 
other  nominal  distinction,  acts  its  own  choice  as  a  free  agent  for 
itself,  be  that  choice  wise  or  foolish.  The  person  so  set  up  la 
noi  hereditary^  but  selected  and  appointed  9  and  the  generation 
which  sets  him  up  does  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government, 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice.  Were  the  person  so 
set  up,  and  the  generation  who  sets  him  up^  to  live  for  ever,  it 
never  could  become  hereditary  successiont  and,  of' consequence, 
hereditary  succession  could  only  follow  on  the  death  of  the  first 
parties. 

**  As,  therefore^  hereditary  succession  is  oat  of  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
character  in  which  that  generation  acts  towards  the  commencing 
generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

**  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor  title  ; 
for  it  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  affects  to 
make  a  will  and  testament  which  is  to  have  operation,  afier  the 
demise  of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  on  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  different  form  of  government  under  which 
itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not  under  an  he- 
reditary government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice ; 
and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it 
has  not  authority  to  make,  to  take  from  the  commencing  genera- 
tion, and  from  all  the  future  ones,  the  right  and  free  agency  by 
which  itself  acted. 

^  In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  out  of 
the  will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself. 
It  is  both  criminal  and  absurd.  A  cannot  make  a  will  €0  take 
from  B  his  property  and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  what  is  called  hereditary  succession  by  law  operates.  A 
certain  generation  makes  a  will,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  to  take 
away  the  rights  of  the  commencing  generation,  and  of  all  fiiture 
generations,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a  third  person,  who  after- 
wards comes  forward  and  assumes  the  government,  in  cense* 
qnence  of  that  illicit  conveyance.'* 
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The  histoiy  of  the  English  parliament  furnishes  an  example  of 
this  kind ;  and  which  merits  to  be  recorded,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  of  legislative  ignorance  and  want  of  principle  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  country*     The  case  is  as  follows : 

The  £ngltsh  parliament  of  1688,  imported  a  man  and  his  wife 
from  Holland)  William  and  Mary,  and  made  them  king  and  queen 
of  £ngland.  Having  done  this,  the  said  parliament  made  a  law 
to  convey  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  the  following  words :  **  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  £ngland, 
most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  avnehes^  (mr  heirs^  and  pos^ 
teritieM^  to  William  and  Mary,  ikeir  heir§  and  po$Uritiest  for  ever." 
And  in  a  subsequent  law,  as  quoted  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  said 
parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  £ngland  then  living, 
hinds  ike  said  pei^le^  their  heirs  and  posterities^  to  fViUiam  and 
Mary^  their  heirs  and  posterities  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  such  law- 
makers, it  is  necessary  that  we  reprobate  their  want  of  principle* 
The  constituent  assembly  of  FrancOt  (1789,)  fell  into  the  same 
vice  as  the  parliament  of  £ngland  had  done,  and  assumed  to 
establish  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Capets,  as 
an  act  of  the  constitution  of  that  year*  Thai  every  nation,  for 
the  time  beings  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases,  must 
always  be  admitted,  but  government  by  hereditary  succession  is 
government  for  another  race  of  people,  and  not  for  itself;  and  as 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate  are  not  yet  in  existence,  or  are 
minors,  so  neither  is  the  right  in  existence  to  set  it  up  for  them, 
and  to  assume  such  a  right  is  treason  against  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity. 

«I  here  close  the  arguments  on  the  first  head,  that  of  govern- 
ment by  hereditary  succession  ;  and  proceed  to  the  second,  that 
of  government  by  election  and  representation  ;  or,  as  it  may  be 
concisely  expressed)  representative  government^  ^  contradistinc- 
tion to  hereditary  govemmenL 

Reasoning  by  exclusion,  if  hereditary  government  has  not  a 
right  to  exist,  and  that  it  has  not  is  proveable,  represeniative  goV" 
smment  is  admitted  of  course. 

In  contemplating  government  by  election  and  representation, 
we  amuse  not  ourselves  in  inquuring  when  or  how,  or  by  what 
right  it  began.     Its  origin  is  ever  in  view.     Man  is  himselC  t&iA 
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origin  and  the  evidence  of  the  right.     It  appertains  to  him  in 
right  of  hia  existence,  and  his  person  is  the  title-deed. 

The  true  and  only  true  basis  of  representative  government  is 
equality  of  rights.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  one  vote,  and  no 
more,  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  rich  have  no  more 
right  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  right  of  voting,  or  of  electing 
and  being  elected,  than  the  poor  have  to  exclude  the  rich ;  and 
wherever  it  is  attempted,  or  proposed,  on  either  side,  it  is  a  que»- 
tion  of  force,  and  not  of  right  Who  is  he  that  would  exclude 
another  t     That  other  has  a  right  to  exclude  him. 

That  which  is  now  called  aristocracy  implies  an  inequality  of 
rights ;  but  who  are  the  persons  that  have  a  right  to  establish  this 
inequality?  Will  the  rich  exclude  themselves  ?  No!  Will  the 
poor  exclude  themselves  ?  No !  By  what  right  then  can  any 
be  excluded  1  It  would  be  a  question,  if  any  man,  or  class  of 
men,  have  a  right  to  exclude  themselves ;  but  be  this  as  it  may« 
they  cannot  have  the  right  to  exclude  another.  The  poor  will 
not  delegate  such  a  right  to  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and 
to  assume  it  is  not  only  to  assume  arbitrary  power,  but  to  assume 
a  right  to  commit  robbery.  Personal  rights,  of  which  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  is  one,  are  a  species  of  property  of 
the  most  sacred  kind ;  and  he  that  would  employ  his  pecuniary 
property,  or  presume  upon  the  influence  it  gives  him,  to  dis- 
possess or  rob  another  of  his  property  of  rights,  uses  that  pecu- 
niaiy  property  as  he  would  use  fire-arms^  and  merits  to  have  it 
taken  from  him. 

Inequality  of  rights  is  crea^  by  a  combination  in  one  part  of 
the  community  to  exclude  another  part  from  its  rights.  When- 
ever it  may  be  made  an  article  of  a  constitution,  or  a  law,  that  the 
right  of  voting,  or  of  electing  and  being  elected,  shall  appertain 
exclusively  to  persons  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  propertyt 
be  it  little  or  much,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  persons  possessing 
that  quantity,  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  possess  the  same 
quantity.  It  is  investing  themselves  with  powers  as  a  self-created 
part  of  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

It  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  those  who  oppose  an 
equality  of  rights,  never  mean  the  exclusion  should  take  place  on 
themselves  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  pardoning  the  vanity  of 
the  thing,  aristocracy  b  a  subject  of  laughter.  This  self-soothing 
vanity  is  encouraged  by  another  idea  not  less  selEsh,  which  isi 
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tliat  the  opposeiB  cdnceivjd  they  are  playing  a  safe  game,  in  iiAich 
there  is  a  chance  to  gain  and  none  Cb  lose  ;  that  a^  any  rate  the 
dodrina  of  equality  includes  thpn^  and  that  if  they  cannot  get 
more  rights  than  {hoae  whom  they  oppose  and  would  exclude, 
they  shall  not  have  less.  This  opinion  has  already  been  fatal  to 
tfkousands,  who,  not  contented  with  equal  fighUf  have  sought 
nore  till  they  lost  all,  and  experienced  in  themselves  the  degrad- 
ing ifuqualiiy  they  endeavored  to  fix  upon  others. 

In  any  view  of  the  case  it.  is  dangerous  and  imp^tic,  some- 
times ridiculous,  and  always  unjust,  to  make  property  the  criterion 
of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sma,  or  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  tight  is  to  take  place  be  considerable,  it  will  exclude  a 
migority  of  the  people,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  interest 
against  the  government,  and  agafnst  those  who  support  it,  and  as 
the  power  is  allvays  with  the  majority,  they  can  overturn  such  a 
government  and  its  supporters  whenever  they  please. 

If,  in  order  totivoid  this  danger,  a  small  quantity  of  property 
be  fixed,  as  the  criterion  of  the  right,  it  exhibits  liberty  in  dis- 
grace, by  putting  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  insignifi- 
cance. When  a  brood-mare  shall  fortunately  produce  a  foal  or  a 
mule,  that  by  being  worth  the  sum  in  question,  shall  convey  to  its 
owner  the  right  of  voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  him,  in 
whom  does  the  origin  of  such  a  right  exist  1  Is  it  in  the  man,  or 
in  the  mule  ?  When  we  consider  how  many  ways  property  may 
be  iLcquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  we  ought  to 
spurn  the  idea  of  making  it  a  criterion  of  rights. 

But  the  offensive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  this  exclusion  from 
the  right  of  voting  implies  a  stigma  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
persons  excluded ;  and  this  is  what  no  part  of  the  community  has 
a  right  to  pronouQce  upon  another  part.  No  external  circum- 
stance can  justify  it ;  wealth  is  no  proof  of  moral  character ;  nor 
poverty  of  the  want  of  it  On  the  contrary,  wealth  is  often  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  dishonesty ;  and  poverty  the  negative 
evidence  of  innocence.  If,  therefore,  property,  whether  little  or 
much,  be  made  a  criterion,  the  means  by  which  that  property  has 
been  acquired,  ought  to  be  made  a  criterion  also. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  exclusion  from  the  right  of  voting 
is  consistent  with  justice,  would  be  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  time,  upon  those  who  should  propose  to  take  away 
that  right  from  others.    The  right  of  voting  for  representatives  is 
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the  primary  right  hy  which  other  rights  cure  protected*  To  tako 
away  this  right  is  to  reduce  a  man  to  sfaireryy  for  slavery  conaiata 
in  being  subject  to  the  will  of  anothert  and  he  that  has  not  a  vote 
in  the  election  of  representatives,  is  in  this  case.  The  proposal, 
therefore,  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  men  is  as  criminal  as  the 
proposal  to  take  away  property.  When  we  speak  of  right,  vm 
ought  always  to  unite  with  it  the  id0a  of  duties :  rights  beconiQ 
duties  by  reciprocity.  The  right  which  I  enjoy  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guarantee  to  another,  and  he  to  me ;  and  those  who  vio- 
late the  duty  justly  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 
.  In  a  political  view  of  the  case,  tho  strength  and  perraanenC 
security  of  government  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  poc^le 
interested  in  supporting  it.  The  true  policy,  therefore,  is  to  ia« 
terest  the  whole  by  an  equality  of  rights,  for  the  danger  arises 
from  exclusions.  It  is  possible  to  exclude  men  fiom  the  right  of 
voting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  re« 
belling  against  that  exclusion ;  and  when  all  other  rights  aro 
taken  away,  the  right  of  rebellion  is  made  perfect. 

While  men  could  be  persuaded  they  had  no  rights,  or  that  i^his 
appertained  only  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  that  government 
was  a  thing  existing  in  right  of  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  to  govera 
them  authoritatively.  The  ignorance  in  which  they  were  heU* 
and  the  superstition  in  which  they  were  instructed,  furnished  the 
means  of  doing  it ;  but  when  the  ignoranoe  is  gone,  and  the  su» 
perstition  with  it ;  when  they  perceive  the  imposition  that  bee 
been  acted  upon  them ;  when  they  reflect  that  the  cultivator  and 
the  manufacturer  are  the  primary  means  of  all  the  wealth  that 
exists  in  the  worid*  beyond  what  nature  spontaneously  produces  ; 
when  they  begin  to  feel  their  consequence  by  their  usefulness* 
and  their  right  as  membeis  of  society,  it  is  then  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  govern  them  as  before.  The  fraud  once  detected  cannot 
be  reacted.  To  attempt  it  is  to  provoke  derision  or  invite  de* 
struction. 

That  property  will  ever  be  unequal  is  certain.  Industry,  supe- 
riority of  talents,  or  dexterity  of  managementt  extreme  fhigali^* 
fortunate  opportunities,  or  the  opposite,  or  the  mean  of  those 
things,  will  ever  produce  that  effect,  without  having  recourse  to 
Uie  harsh,  ill-sounding  names  of  avarice  and  oppression  ;  and 
besides  this,  there  are  some  men  who,  though  they  do  not  despise 
wealth*  wiU  not.  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  the  means  of  aoqtiiriog 
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it,  nor  will  be  tronbled  with  it  beyond  their  want«  or  their  inde* 
pendence;  whilst  in  others  there  is  an  aviditjto  obtain  it  by 
every  means  not  punishable  ;  it  makes  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  and  they  follow  it  as  a  religion.  AH  -that  is  required,  with 
respect  to  property^  is  to  obtain  it  honeeUy^  and  not  employ  it 
ermmaUy ;  but  it  is  always  criminally  employedv  yfhen  it  is  mada 
the  criterion  for  exclusive  rights. 

In  institutions  that  are  purely  pecuniary,  such  as  that  of  a  bank, 
or  a  commercial  company,  the  rights  of  the  members  composing 
that  company  are  wholly  created  by  tiie  property  they  invest 
therein ;  and  no  other  rights  are  represented  in  the  government 
of  that  company,  than  what  arise  out  of  that  property ;  neither 
has  that  government  cognisance  of  any  thing  hut  properly* 

But  the  case  is  totally  diffefent  with  respect  -to  the  institution 
of  civil  government,  organized  on  the  system  of  representation. 
Such  a  government  has  cognizance  of  9very  things  and  of  every 
man  as  a  member  of  the  national  society,  whether  he  has  property 
or  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  principle  requires  that  eveiy  man,  and 
every  kind  of  rights  be  represented,  of  wluch  the  right  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  property  is  but  one,  and  that  not  of  the  most  essential 
kind.  The  protection  of  a  man's  person  ift  more  sacred  than  the 
protection  of  property ;  and,  besides  this,  the  faculty  of  performing 
any  kind  of  .work  or  services  by  which  he  acquires  a  livelihood, 
or  maintaining  his  fhmily,  is  of  the  nature  of  property*  It  is  pro* 
perty  to  him ;  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  object  of 
his  protection,  as  exterior  property,  possessed  without  that  faculty, 
can  be  the  object  of  protection  to  another  person. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  best  security  for  property,  be  it 
much  or  little,  is  to  remove  from  every  part  of  the  community,  as 
far  as  can  possibly  be  done,  every  cause  of  complaint,  and  eveiy 
motive  to  violence  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  equali^  of 
rights.  When  rights  are  secure,  property  is  secure  in  conse** 
quence.  But  when  property  is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or 
exclusive  rights,  it  weakens  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and- 
provokes  indignation  and  tamult ;  for  it  is  unnatural  to  believe 
thiit  property  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a  society  u>* 
jored  in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that  property. 

Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill  policy  of  makfaig  property  a  pre^ 
fence  for  exclusive  rights,  is  the  unaccount|U>le  absurdity  ^  giving 
to  mere  otiusfid  the'  idea  of  property,  and  emiesbig  t9  it  certain' 
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rights ;  for  what  else  is  a  iitU  but  sound  T  Nature  is  oRen  givmg 
to  the  woHd  come  extraor^ary.  men,  wh<y  arrive  at  fame  by  merit 
and  tmiversal  consentf  sucK  bs  Aristotlet  Socrates,  Plato,  9lc. 
They  were  trulj  gij^at  or  noble.  But  when  government  sets  up 
a  manu&etoTj  of  nobles^  it  is  aa'absurd*  as  if  she  undertook  to 
manufacture  wise  meou     Her  noblet  am  ail  munierfeiU. 

As  property,  honestly  obtained,  is  heat  secured  by.  an  equality 
of  rights,  so  ill-gotten  property  depends  for  protection  on  a  mo- 
nopoly of  rights.  He  who  has  robbed  another  of  his  property, 
will  next  endeavor  to  disarm  him  of  his  rights,  to  secure  that 
property ;  for  whan  the  robber  becomes  the  legislator  he  believes 
himself  secure.  That  part  of  the  government  of  England  that  is 
called  the  house  of  lords^  was  originally  composed  of  persons 
who  had  committed  the  robberies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  was  an  association  for  the  protection  of  the  property  they  had 
stolen. 

But  besides  the  criminality  of  the  origin  of  aristocracy,  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  man* 
Like  slavery  it  debilitates  the  human  faculties  ;  for  as  the  mind, 
bowed  down  by  slavery,  loses  in  silence  its  elastic  powers,  so,  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  when  it  is  buoyed  up  by  fdly,  it  becomea 
incapable  of  exerting  them,  and  dwindles  into  imbecility.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  mind  employed  iq>on  ribands  and  titles  can  ever 
he  great     The  childishness  of  the  objects  consumes  the  man. 

It  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  particulariy  so  during  the 
progress  of  a  revolution,  and  until  right  ideas  confirm  themselves 
by  habit,  that  we  frequently  refresh  our  patriotism  by  reference  to 
first  principles.  It  is  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we 
learn  to  understand  them :  and  it  is  by  keeping  that  line  and  that 
origin  always  in  view  that  we  never  forget  them. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  rights  will  demonstrate  to  us  that 
tighU  are  not  gifts  Grom  one  man  to  another,  nor  from  one  class 
of  men  to  another ;  for  who  is  he  who  could  be  the  first  giver,  or 
by  what  principle,  or  on  what  authority,  could  he  possess  the  right 
of  giving  t  A  deelaration  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  them,  not 
a  donation  of  them.  It  is  a  manifest  of  the  principle  by  which 
they  exist,  followed  by  a  detail  of  what  the  rights  are ;  for  every 
civil  right  has  a  natural  right  for  its  foundation,  and  it  includes 
the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  those  rights  from  man 
la  man.    As,  thereforei  it  is  impossibly  to  diseovef  a^y  origin  of 
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ri^t8  otherwm  than  in  the  origia  of  man,  it  consequently  follow8« 
that  rights  appertain  lo  man  in  right  of  his  existence  onlj,  and 
must  therefore  be  equal  to  oveij  man.  The- principle  of  an 
tquality  of  rights  is  ^ear  and  simple.  Eveiy  man  can  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  bj  understanding  his  rights  that  he  learns  his 
duties  ;  for  where  the  rights  of  men  are  equal,  eveiy  man  must 
finally  see  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  others  as  the 
most  effectual  security  for  his  own.  But  if  in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  we  depart  llrom  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  or  at- 
tempt any  modification  of  it,  we  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  is  no  way  out  but  by  Fstreating.  Where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  Or  by  what  principle  are  we  to  find  out  the 
point  to  stop  at,  that  shall  dbcriminate  between  men  of  the  same 
country,  part  of  whom  shall  he  free*  and  the  rest  not  t  If  pro» 
perty  is  to  be  made  the  criterion,  it  is  a  total  departure  from  eyeiy 
mond  principle  of  liberty,  because  it  is  attaching  rights  to  mere 
matter,  and  making  man  the  agent  of  that  ma^r.  It  is,  more- 
over, holding  up  property  as  an  apple  of  discord,  and  not  only 
exciting  but  justifying  war  against  it ;  for  I  maintain  the  principle, 
that  when  property  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  those  who  may  happen  not  to  possess  property,  it  is 
used  to  an  unlawfid  purpose,  as  fire-arms  .would  be  in  a  similar 
case. 

In  a  state  of  natuie  idl  men  are  equal  in  rights,  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  power ;  the  weak  cannot  protect  themselves  against  the 
strong.  This  being  the  case,  the  institution  of  civil  society  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  equalization  of  powers  that  shall  be 
parallel  to,  and  a  guarantee  of,  the  equality  of  rights.  The  laws 
of  a  country,  when  properiy  constructed,  apply  to  this  purpose* 
£veTy  man  takes  the  arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection  as  more 
effectual  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  eveiy  man  iias  an  equal 
right  in  the  formalion  of  the  government,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed  and  judged.  In  extensive  countries  and 
societies,  such  as  America  and  France,  this  right  in  the  individual 
can  only  be  exercised  by  delegation,  that  is,  by  election  aod  re- 
presentation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  institution  of  representative 
government  arises. 

Hitherto,  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  of  principle  only. 
First,  that  hereditary  govemmenA  has  not  a  right  to  exist ;  that  ii 
cannot  be  established  on  any  principle  of  right ;  and  that  it  is  a 
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violation  of  all  priooiple*  Secoiidlj*  ^t  goveniment  hj  elecdon 
and  representation  has  kn  origin  in  the  nattural  and  eternal  rights 
of  man ;  for  ivhether  a  man  be  his  own  lawgiver*  as  he  would  be 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  or  whether  he  exercises  his  portion  of  legia- 
lative  sovereignty  in  his  own  pefscMH  as  might  be  the  case  in  small 
democracies  where  all  could  assemble  for  the  formation  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed ;  or  whether  he  exer- 
cises it  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent  him  in  a  national 
assembly  of  representatives,  the  origin  of  the  right  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  first,  as  is  before  observed,  is  defective  in  power  ; 
the  second,  is  practicable  only  in  democracies  of  small  extent ; 
the  third,  is  the  greatest  scale  upon  which  human  government 
can  be  instituted^ 

Next  to  matters  of  prin»iple^  are  matters  of  optmon,  and  it  ia 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Whether  the  rights  of 
men  shall  be  equal  b  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  right*  and 
consequently  of  principle  ;  for  men  do  not  hold  their  rights  as 
grants  from  each  other,  but  each  one  in  right  of  himself.  Society 
is  the  guardian  but  not  the  giver.  And,  as  in  extensive  societiesv 
such  as  America  and  France,  the  right  of  the  individual  in 
matters  of  government,  cannot  be  exercised  but  by  election  and 
representation,  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  only  system  oi 
government,  consistent  with  principle,  where  simple  democracy 
is  impracticable^  is  the  representativid  system.  But  as  to  the  or- 
ganical  part,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  arranged  and  composed,  it  is  altogether  m€UUr  of 
opinion*  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  parts  be  conformable  with 
tho  principle  oftqwd  righU ;  and  so  long  as  this  principle  be  re- 
ligiously adhered  to,  no  veiy  material  err<^  can  take  place,  neither 
can  any  error  continue  long  in  that  pattthat  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  opinion. 

In  all  matters  of  opinion,  the  social  t^ompact,  or  the  principle 
by  which  society  is  held  together,  requires  that  the  majority  of 
opinions  becomes  the  rule  for  the  whole,  and  that  the  minority 
yields  practical  obedience  thereto.  This  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  give  an  opinion^  but  Uo  man  has  a  right  that 
his  own  should  govern  the  rest  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  known  beforehand  on  which  side  of  any  question, 
whether  for  or  against,  any  man's  opinion  will  (alL     He  may 
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bappen  to  be  in  a  majori^  upon  some  queationBt  and  in  a  minority 
npon  others ;  and  by  the  same  role  that  he  expects  obedience  in 
the  one  case,  be  must  yield  it  in  the  ether.  AH  the  disorders  that 
hare  arisen  in  France*  during  the  progHftss  of  the  revolution,  have 
bad  tfieir  origin,  not  in  the  prindpU  of  e^ual  righ4$y  but  in  the 
violation  of  that  principle.  The  principle  of  eitual  rights  has 
been  repeatedly  violated,  and  that  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the 
minority,  and  thai  minority  koi  been  composed  of  men  poueuing 
froperty^  a$  weU  at  of  mitn  wiihcut  property ;  property^  therefore^ 
eoea  upon  the  experience  already  had^  i$  no  more  a  criterion  of 
character  than  it  i$  ofrighte.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
minority  are  right,  and  the  majority  are  wrong,  but  as  soon  as 
experience  proves  this  to  be  the  ease,  the  minority  will  increase 
to  a  majority,  and  the  error  will  reform  itself  by  the  tranquil  ope- 
ration of  freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  of  rights.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  justify  an  insurrection,  neither  can  it  ever  be  ne- 
cessary, where  rights  are  equal  and  opinions  free. 

Yarious  methods  will  present  themselves  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind,  and  though  experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine 
which  is  the  best,  it  has,  I  think,  sufficiently  decided  whidi  is  the 
worst.  That  is  the  worst,  which .  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions is  subject  to  tiie  precipitancy  and  passion  of  an  individual ; 
and  when  the  whole  legislature  is  crowded  into  one  body,  it  is 
an  individual  in  mass.  In  all  cases  of  deliberation  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  have  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  it  would  be  better  to  divide 
the  representation  by  let  into  two  parts^  and  let  them  revise  and 
correct  each  other,  than  that  the  Whole  should  sit  together,  and 
debate  at  once. 

Representative  government  is  not  neoessarily  confined  to  any 
one  particular  form.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  forms 
under  which  it  can  be  arranged.  The  equal  rights  of  the  people 
is  the  root  from  which  the  whole  springs,  and  the  branches  may 
be  arranged  as  present  opinion  or  future  experience  shall  best 
direct.  As  to  that  hospital  of  incurahlesj  (as  Chesterfield  calls 
it,)  the  British  house  of  peers,  it  is  an  excrescence  growing  out 
of  corruption  ;  and  there  is  no  more  affinity  or  resemblance  be- 
tween any  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative  body  originating  from 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  the  aforesaid  house  of  peers,  than 
between  a  regular  member  of  the  human  body  and  an  ulcerated 
wen. 
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As  to  that  part  of  goTenunent  that  is  called  the  extenihe^  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  fix  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word. 

There  are  but  two  divisions  into  w)iich  power  can  be  arranged. 
First,  that  of  willing  or  decreeing  the  laws  ;  secondly,  that  of  ex* 
ecuting  or  putting  them  in  practice.  The  former,  corresponds  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which  reasons  and 
determines  what  shall  be  done  ;  the  second,  to  the  mechanical 
powers  of  the  human  body,  that  puts  that  determination  into  prac- 
tice. If  the  former  decides,  and  the  latter  does  not  perform,  it  is 
a  state  of  imbecility ;  and  if  the  latter  acts  without  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  former,  it  is  a  state  of  lunacy.  The  executive 
department  is,  therefore,  ofiicial,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  legis- 
lative, as  the  body  is  to  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  two  sovereignties,  a  sovereignty 
to  vfiU^  and  a  sovereignty  to  acL  The  executive  is  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  deliberating  whether  it  shall  act  or  not ;  it  has 
no  discretionary  authority  in  the  case ;  (or  it  can  act  no  other 
thing  than  what  the  laws  deyee,  and  it  is  obliged  to  act  conform- 
ably thereto  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  executive  is  made 
up  of  aH  the  official  departments  that  execute  the  laws,  of  -whicht 
that  which  is  called  the  judiciary  is  the  chief. 

But  mankind  have  conceived  an  idea  that  eome  kind  of  autho* 
rity  is  necessary  to  mperintend  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
see  that  they  are  faithfully  performed ;  and  it  is  by  confounding 
this  superintending  authority  with  the  official  execution  that  we 
get  embarrassed  about  the  term  executive  power. — ^AU  the  parts 
in  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  are 
called  THE  BXBCUTivB,  are  no  other  than  authorities  to  superin- 
tend the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  they  are  so  far  independent 
of  the  legislative,  that  they  know  the  legislative  only  through  the 
laws,  and  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed  by  it,  through  any  other 
medium. 

In  what  manner  this  superintending  authority  shall  be  appoipt- 
ed,  or  composed,  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the  province  of 
opinion.  Some  may  prefer  one  method  and  some  another  ;  and 
in  all  cases,  where  opinion  only,  and  not  principle  is  concerned, 
the  majority  of  opinions  forms  the  rule  for  all.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  things  deducible  from  reason,  and  evidenced  by  expe- 
rience, that  serve  to  guide  our  decision  upon  the  case.  The  one 
is,  never  to  invest  any  individual  with  extraordinary  power ;  for 
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besides  bie  being  tenqi^ted  to  misuse  it*  it  will  excite  contention 
and  commotion  in  the  nation  for  t^e  office.  Secondly,  never  to 
invest  power  long  in  the  hands  of  any  number  of  individuals. 
The  inconveniences  thai  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  fre- 
quent changes,  are  less  to  be  feared  than  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  long  continuance. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  offering  some  observations 
on  the  means  of  pnaerving  liberfy ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  establish  it,  but  that  we  preserve  it. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessaiy  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  means  made  use  of  to  overthrow  despotism,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  establishment  of  liber^,  and  the  means  to  be 
used  after  despotism  is  overthrown. 

The  means  made  use  of  in  the  first  case  are  justified  by  neces- 
sity. Those  means  are,  in  general,  insurrections  ;  for  whilst  the 
established  government  of  despotism  continues  in  any  country,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  means  caA  be  used.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  the  revolution- 
ary party  permit  to  themselves  a  dUcreiianary  exercise  of  power 
regulated  more  by  circumstances  than  by  principle,  which,  were 
the  practice  to  continue,  liberty  would  never  be  established,  or  if 
established,  would  soon  be  overthrown.  It  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  revolution,  that  every  man  is  to  change  his  opinion  at 
the  same  moment  There  never  yet  was  any  truth  or  any  prin- 
ciple so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at  once. 
Time  and  reason  must  co-operate  with  each  other  to  the  final 
establishment  of  any  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  first  convinced,  have  not  a  right  to  persecute  othenu 
on  whom  conviction  operates  more  slowly.  The  moral  principle 
of  revolutions  i&  to  instruct,  not  to  destroy. 

Had  a  constitution  been  established  two  years  ago,  (as  ought 
to  have  been  done,)  the  violences  that  have  since  desolated 
France  and  injured  the  character  of  the  revolution,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  prevented.  The  nation  would  then  have  had 
a  bond  of  union,  and  every  individual  would  have  known  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  to  follow.  But,  instead  of  this,  a  revolutionary 
government,  a  thing  without  either  principle  or  authority,  was 
substituted  in  its  place ;  virtue  and  crime  depended  upon  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  which  was  patriotism  one  day,  became  treason 
the  next    All  these  things  have  followed  from  the  want  of  a 
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constitotioD ;  for  it  \m  the  ni^ttife  and  intention  of  a  constitation  to 
pretent  gavermng  6y  porhf^  by  establisking  a  common  principle 
that  shall  linyt  and  control  the  power  and  impulse  of  party,  and 
that  says  to  all  parties,  ihm  Jar  thfiU  lAoti  go  and  no  Jwrilur. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  men  look  entirely  to  party ; 
and  instead  of  principle  governing  party,  party  govems  principle. 
An  avidity  to  punish  is  always  dangeroqs  to  Uber^*  It  leads 
men  to  stretch,  to  misinterpret,  and  to  misapply  even  the  best  of 
laws*  He  that  would  make  his  own  liher^  secure,  must  guard 
even  hia  enemy  irom  oppression ;  for  if  he  vic^tes  this  dufy,  ha 
establishes  a  preoed^nt  that  w*il  reach  to  himself. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Pom,  Jidg  179^ 
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On  tlie  motion  of  LantheBBs.  "  That  pemuMion  he  granted 
to  Thomas  Paine«  to  deliver  his  sentimeQtB  on  the  declaration  of 
rif^tsandtheconstitutionv"  Thomas  Puine  ascended  the  tribune; 
and  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  motion,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, who  stood  by  Mr,  Paine,  read  his  speechi  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation : 

CiTizBNSi  fh^  (^ects  of  a  malignant  fever,  with  which  I  was 
afflicted  c|^nog  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Luxembourg,  have 
thus  long  prevented  mo  from  attending  at  iny  post  in  the  bosom 
of  the  convention,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  under  discus 
sioBt  apd  no  other  considerf^tion  on  earth,  could  induce  me  now  to 
repair  to  my  station, 

A  recurrence  to  th(d  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced,  and  the 
critical  sitqtitipps  in  which  I  have  been  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution,  wiU  throw  upon  what  I  now  propose  to 
submit  to  the  convention,  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  my  in- 
tjegrity,  and  the  rectitude  of  those  principles  which  have  uniformly 
influenced  my  conduct. 

;   In  England  I  was  proscribed  for  having  vindicated  the  French 
Sfvolution,  and  I  have  sufired  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Fianco 
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ibr  having  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  conduct.  During  the  reign 
of  terrorism,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  for  eight  long  months,  and 
remained  so  above  three  months  after  the  era  of  the  10th  Ther- 
roidor.  I  ought,  however,  to  state,  that  I  was  not  persecuted  by 
the  people  either  of  England  or  France.  The  proceedings  in  both 
eountrfes  were  the  effects  of  the  despotism  existing  in  their  re- 
spective governments.  But,  even  if  my  persecution  had  origina- 
ted in  the  people  at  large,  my  principles  and  conduct  would  still 
have  remained  the  same.  Principles  which  are  influenced  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  tyranny,  have  not  their  foundation  in  the 
heart. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  transmitted  to  you  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
distribution,  a  short  treatise,  entitled  '*  Dissertations  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Government."  This  little  work  I  did  intend  to  have 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who,  about  the  time  I  began 
to  write  it^  were  determined  to  accompliirii  a  revolution  in  their 
government,  rather  than  to  the  people  of  France,  who  had  long 
before  effected  that  glorious  object.  But  there  are,  in  the  consti- 
tution which  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  convention,  certain  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  report  which  preceded  it,  certain  points,  so  repug- 
itent  to  reatim,  and  incompatible  with  the  troe  principleB  of  liberty, 
«8  td  fender  diis  treatise,  drawn  up  for  another  purpose,  applica- 
ble to  the  present  occasion,  and  under  this  iitipression  I  preeamed 
to  submit  it  to  your  consideration. 

tf  there  be  faults  in  tho  constitution,  it  were  better  to  expunge 
them  now,  than  to  abide  the  event  of  their  mischievous  tendency ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  constitutioil  which  has  been 
presented  to  yon  is  not  consistent  with  the  grand  object  of  the  ro- 
volotion,  nor  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  individuals  who 
accomplished  it. 

To  deprive  half  the  people  in  a  nation  of  their  rights  as  citizens, 
is  an  easy  matter  in  theory  or  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  most  dangeroua 
experiment,  and  rarely,  practicable  ui  the  execution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  observations  I  have  to  offer  on  thia 
important  subject ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  be  neither 
numerous  nor  diffusive. 

.  In  my  apprehension,  a  constitution  emt>race8  two  distinct  parts 
or  objects,  the  principle  and  the  pracHee  ;  and  it  is  not  only  an  es- 
sential, but  an  indispensable  provision,  that  the  practice  should 
Mantfe  fitym,  and  accord  with,  the  principTe.     Now  I  main* 
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tain,  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  the  case  in  the 
plan  of  the  constitution  under  discussion.  The  first  article,  for 
instance,  of  ihepolilical  state  of  citizens,  (v.  Title  ii.  of  the  Con- 
stitution,) sa3r8 : 

**>  Every  man  bom  and  resident  in  Francei  y/ho^  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  civic  register 
of  his  canton,  and  who  has  lived  aflerwards  one  year  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  and  who  pays  any  direct  contributioii  what- 
soever, real  or  personal,  is  a  French  citizen." 

I  might  here  ask,  if  those  only  who  come  under  the  above 
description  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens,  what  designation  do 
you  mean  to  give  the  rest  of  tiie  people  ?  I  allude  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  on  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  falls,  and 
on  whom  the  weiglU  of  indirect  taxation  will  in  the  event  chiefly 
press.  In  the  structure  of  the  social  fabric,  this  class  of  people 
are  infinitely  superior  to  that  privileged  order^  whose  only  quali- 
fication is  their  wealth  or  territorial  possessions.  For  what  is 
trade  without  merchants  ?  What  is  land  without  cultivation  ?  And 
what  is  the  produce  of  the  land  without  manufactures  1  But  to 
return  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  this  article  is  incompatible  with  the  three  first 
articles  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  which  precede  the  constitu- 
tional act. 

The  first  article  of  the  declaration  9f  rights  says : 

*'  The  end  of  society  is  the  public  good ;  and  the  institutioii 
of  government  is  to  secure  to  eveiy  individual  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights. 

But  the  article  of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 

proposes  as  the  object  of  society,  not  the  public  good,  or  in  othM 

words,  the  good  of  a//,  but  a  partial  good;  or  the  good  only  of  n 

few;  and  the  constitution  provides  solely  for  the  rights  of  this  few, 

to  the  .exclusion  of  the  many. 

The  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says : 

**  The  rights  of  man  in  society  are  liberty,  equality,  and  seeu* 
rity  of  his  person  and  property.'* 

But  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  constitution  has  a  direct  ten* 
dencyto  establish  the  converse  of  this  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
persons  excluded  by  this  inequality  can  neither  be  said  to  possess 
liberty,  nor  security  against  oppression.  They  are  consigned  to» 
tally  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  the  rest 
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The  third  article  of  the  dedtration  of  rights  says : 

**  Libertj  conslrts  in  rach  acts  of  Tolitioiit  as  are  not  injurious 
to  others.'' 

But  the  article  of  the  constitutibiH  on  which  I  have  ohsenred, 
breaks  down  this  barrier.  It  enables  the  liberty  of  one  part  of 
society  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  other. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  diis  article  to  the 
declaration  of  rights  I  shall  proceed  to  comment  on  tiiat  part  of 
the  same  article  whidi  makes  a  direct  contribution  a  necessary 
qualification  to  the  right  of  citisenship. 

A  modem  refinement  on  the  object  of  public  revenue  has  divi* 
ded  the  taxes,  or  coatributionst  into  two  classes^  the  dinei  and  the 
indirect^  without  being  able  to  define  precisdy  the  distinotion« 
or  difference  between  them,  because  the  effect  of  both  is  the 
same. 

Those  are  designated  in<tirect  taxes  which  fail  upon  tfte  con- 
sumers of  certain  articles,  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed,  because 
the  tax  being  included  in  the  price,  the  consumer  pays  it  without 
taking  notice  of  it. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  territorial  tax.  The 
land  proprietors,  in  brder  to  reimburse  themselves,  will  rack^'ent 
their  tenants :  the  farmer,  of  course,  will  transfer  tiie  obligation  to 
the  miller,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  grain ;  the  miller  to  the 
baker,  by  encreasing  the  price  of  flour ;  and  the  baker  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  raising  the  price  of  bread.  The  territorial  tax, 
therefore,  though  called  direct^  is,  in  its  consequences,  tndirect. 

To  this  tax  the  land  proprietor  contributes  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quanti^  of  bretd  and  other  provisions  that  are  consumed 
in  his  own  family.  The  deficit  is  furnished  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community^,  which  comprehends  every  individual  of  the 
nation* 

From  the  logical  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  some  emolument  may  result^  I  allow,  to  auditors  of 
public  accounts,  &c.  but  to  the  people  at  large  I  deny  that  such  a 
distinction  (which  by  the  way  is  without  a  difference)  cab  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  practical  benefits  It  ought  not,  therefore^  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  the  constitution^ 

Besides  this  objection,  the  provision  in  question  does  not  affect 
to  define,  secure  or  establish,  the  right  of  citizenship.  It  consigns 
to  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  legislature  the  power  of  pro* 
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noancing  who  shall*  or  shall  not,  exercise  the  functions  of  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  this  may  be  done  effectually,  either  by  the  imposition  o« 
a  dhtei  or  indirect  tax,  according  to  the  selfish  views  of  the  legis- 
lators, or  by  thto  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  so  imposed. 

Neither  a  tenant  who  occupies  an  extensive  form,  nor  a  mer- 
chant or  raannfacturer,  who  may  have  embarked  a  large  capital  in 
their  respective  pursuits,  can  ever,  according  to  this  system,  attain 
the  pre-emption  of  a  citizen^  On  the  other  hand,  any  upstart, 
who  has%  by  succession  or  management,  got  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  land>  or  a  miserable  tenement,  may  exulttngly  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  citizen^  although  perhaps  neither  possesses  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  worth  or  property  of  a  simple  mechanic,  nor 
contributes  in  any  proportion  to  dke  exigences  of  the  state. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  old  government  held  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  the  obloquy  that  attached  on  merchants  and  manu- 
fiicturers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  embarrassments,  and  its 
eventual  subvtBrsion ;  and,  strange  to  teH,  though  the  mischiefs 
arising  froih  this  mode  of  conduct  are  so  Obvious,  yet  an  article  is 
proposed  for  your  adoption,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  re- 
store a  defect  inherent  in  the  monarchy. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  article  of  the  same  title,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  second  article  says,  ^* Every  French  soldier,  who  shall  have 
served  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  liberty^  is  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  republic,  without  any  respect  or  reference  to  other 
qualifications." 

It  should  seems  that  in  this  article,  the  committee  #^re  desirous 
of  extricating  themselves  from  a  dilemma  into  which  they  had 
been  plunged  by  the  preceding  article.  When  men  depart  from  an 
ealablished  principles  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  trick  and 
•abterfuge,  always  shifting  their  means  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
their  objects ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  first  expedient 
makes  amends  for  the  prostitution  of  principles  they  must  call  in 
mid  a  second,  of  a  more  flagrant  natures  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  former.  In  this  manner  legislators  go  on  accumulating  error 
upon  error,  and  artifice  upon  artifice,  until  the  mass  becomes  so 
bulky  and  incongruous,  and  their  embarrassment  so  desperate,  that 
they  are  are  compelled,  as  their  last  expedient,  to  resort  to  the 
^rtry  principle  they  had  violated.     The  committee  were  precisely 
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in  this  predicainent,  when  tfaey  framed  this  article ;  and  to  me,  I 
confess,  their  conduct  appears  specious  rather  than  efficacious. 

It  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  family,  diat  the  French 
citizen,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  (for  then  indeed  every  man 
was  considered  a  citizen)  marched  soldier4ike  to  the  frontiers,  and 
repelled  a  foreign  invasion.  He  had  it  not  hi  his  contemplation, 
that  he  should  enjoy  liberty  for  the  residue  of  his  earthly  career, 
and  by  his  own  act  preclude  his  offspring  from  that  ineetimaUe 
blessing.  No !  He  wished  to  leav«  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
children,  and  that  they  also  might  hand  it  down  to  their  latest  pes* 
teriQr.  If  a  Frenchman,  who  united  in  his  person  the  chancter 
of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  was  now  io  return  from  the  army  to  his 
peaceful  habitation,  he  must  address  his  family  in  this  manner : 

«« Sorry  I  am,  that  I  cannot  leave  to  you  a  small  portion  of  idiat 
I  have  acquired  by  exposing  my  person  to  the  ferocity  of  our  ene* 
mies,  and  defeating  their  machiaatioas.  I  have  helped  to  establish 
the  republic,  and,  painfbl  the  reflection,  all  the  laurels  which  I  have 
won  in  the  field  are  blasted,  and  all  the  privileges  to  which  my  e& 
ertions  have  entitled  me,  extend  not  beyond  the  period  of  my  own 
existence !"  Thus  the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  by  way  of 
subterfuge,  falls  short  of  what  the  framera  of  it  speculated  upon  ; 
for  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  soWer,  they  have  subjected 
the  faiher  to  the  most  pungent  sensatiena,  by  obliging  him  to 
adopt  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Citizens,  a  great  deal  has  been  urged  respecting  insurrections* 
I  am  confident  that  no  man  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  them  than 
myself,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  insinuations  should  have  been 
thrown  out  against  me,  as  a  promoter  ef  violence  of  any  kind« 
The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  aad  conversation  gives  the  lie  to  those 
calumnies,  and  proves  me  to  be  a  friend  to  order,  truth  and  justieet 

I  hope  you  will  attribute  this  effusion  of  my  sentiments  to  my 
anxiety  for  the  honor  and  success  of  the  revolution.  I  have  no 
interest  distinct  from  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  revolution,  as  far  as  it  respects  my- 
self, has  been  productive  of  more  loss  and  persecution  than  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  for  you  to  indemnify.  But  with 
respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
declaring  my  sentiments. 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  subvert  the  basis  of  the  revolution,  if  you 
dispense  with  principles,  and  substitute  expedients,  you  will  ex« 
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tingnidi  that  enthuaiasm  and  energy  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
life  and  aoul  of  the  revolution ;  and  you  will  substitute  in  its  place 
nothing  but  a  cold  indifference  and  self-interest,  which  will  again 
degenerate  into  intrigue,  cunning,  and  effeminacy. 

But  to  discard  all  considerations  of  a  personal  and  subordinate 
nature,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic,  that  the 
practical  or  organic  part  of  the  constitution  should  correspond 
with  its  principles ;  and  as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
the  plan  that  has  been  presented  to  you,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  committee,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  compare  it  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  make 
SQch  alterations  as  shaU  render  them  perfectly  consistent  and  com* 
patible  with  each  other. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


«.  Loudon,  Juki  6^  1792. 

Sir, 

As  you  opened  the  debate  io  the  house  of  commous,  May  25th« 
on  the  proclfunation  for  suppressing  publicationsi  which  that  pro- 
damation  (without  naming  any)  calls  wicked  and  seditious :  and 
as  you  applied  those  opprobious  epithets  to  the  works  entitled 
Rights  of  Man, 'I  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  other  reason 
for  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  > 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
•n  the  subject  of  gQvernment,  a  spirit  of  greater  benignity,  and  a  * 
stronger  inculcation  of  moral  principles  than  in  those  which  1  have 
published/   They  come,  sir,  from  a  man,  who,  by  having  lived  in 
different  countries,  and  under  different  systems  of  government, 
and  who,  being  intimate  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  subject  th^  it  is  possible  that  you,  from  the  want  of  . 
those  opportunities  can  be  ;  and  besides  thiff,  they  come  from  a 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile. 

I  will  further  say,  that  when  that  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
best  consolation  that  shall  be  left,  will  be  looking  back  on  some 
past  actions,  more  vi|tuous  and  more  meritprious  than  the  rest,  I 
shall  then  with  happiness  remember,  among  other  things  that  I 
have  written  the  Rights  of  Man.  As  to  what  proclamations,  or 
prosecutions,  or  placemen,  and  pl^pe  expectants,  those  who 
possess,  or  those  ^ho  are  gaping  for  office,  may  say  of  them,  it 
will  not  alter  their  character,  either  with  the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  sic*,  mad^  this  declaration,  I  shall  proceed  to  remark^ 
not  particularly  on  y^ur  speech,  but  on  any  one  to  which  your 
motion  gave  rise.     To  begin  with  Mr.  A^m. 

He  accuses  me  of  not  having  done  tbp  very  thing  that  1  l^ive 
donoL 
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In  his  speech,  (see  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  26,)  he  says, 
^  that  be  had  well  considered  the  subject  of  constitutional  publi- 
cations, and  was  by  no  mean^  ready  to  say  that  books  of  science 
upon  government  though  recommending  a  doctrine,  or  system 
different  from  the  form  of  our  constitution  were  fit  objects  of 
prosecution ;  that  if  he  did,  he  must  condemn  Harrington  for  his 
Oceana,  Sir  Thomas  Moore  for  his  Utopia,  and  Hume  for  his 
Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth.  But  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Paine  reviled  what  was  most  sacred  in  the  constitution,  destroyed 
every  principle  of  subordination,  and  established  nothing  in  their 
room." 

I  readily  saw  that  Mr.  Adam  had  not  read  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  ;  and  I  am  put  under  the  necessity  either  of 
submitting  to  an  erroneous  charge,  or  of  justifying  myself  against 
it ;  and  certainly  shall  prefer  the  latter.  If,  then,  I  shall  prove  to 
Mr.  Adam,  that  in  my  reasoning  upon  systems  of  government,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  as 
clearly  as  words  can  convey  ideas,  a  certain  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  not  existing  in  theory  only,  but  already  in  estab- 
lished practice,  and  sjrstematieally  and  practically  free  from  all 
the  vices  and  defbcts  of  the  English  government,  and  capable  of 
producing  more  happiness  to  the  people,  and  that  also  with  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  taxes,  which  the  present  English  system  of 
government  consumes  ;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  when  he 
next  goes  to  the  house,  to  acknowledge  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
saying,  that  T  had  established  nothing,  and  had  destroyed  every 
principle  of  subordination.     I  now  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Bights  of  Man  I  have  distinguished 
government  into  two  classes  or'  systems  :  the  hereditary  and  the 
representative  systems. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  shown,  and  it  can- 
not be  refuted,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  estabUsh  heredi- 
tary government. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  not  repeated 
those  arguments,  because  they  are  irrefutable,  but  have  confined 
myielf  to  show  the  defects  of  hereditary  government,  or  heredi- 
tary succession,  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  meq  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  want  of 
principle  or  capacity. 
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To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  hereditary  system  stUl  more  stiDVg- 
ly,  I  will  now  put  the  following  case  :  take  any  fifty  men  promis- 
cuously, and  it  will  be  very  extraordinary>  if,  out  of  that  number, 
more  than  one  man  should  be  found,  whose  principles  and  talents 
taken  together  (for  some  might  have  principles,  and  others  have 
talents)  would  render  him  a  person  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  very 
extraordinary  office  of  national  trust.  If  then  such  a  fitness  of  cha« 
racter  could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  person 
out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the 
eldest  son  of  any  one  family,  admitting  each  on  an  average,  to 
hold  the  office  twenty  years.  Mr.  Adam  talks  of  something  in 
the  constitution  which  he  calls  most  sacred  ;  but  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  hereditary  succession,  a  thing  which  appears  to  me  a 
violation  of  every  order  of  nature  and  of  common  sense. 

When  I  look  into  history  and  see  the  multitudes  of  men^  other- 
wise virtuous,  who  have  died,  and  whose  families  have  been  ruined, 
in  defence  of  knaves  and  fools^  and  which  they  would  not  have 
done  had  they  reasoned  at  til  upon  the  system  ;  I  do  not  know  a 
greater  good  that  an  individual  can  render  to  mankind,  than  to 
endeavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition.  Those 
chains  are  now  disolving  fast,  and  proclamations  and  persecutions 
will  serve  but  to  hasten  that  dissolution. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  hereditary  system  as  a  bad  system, 
and  subject  to  every  possible  defect,  I  now  come  to  the  represen- 
tative system ;  and  this  Mr.  Adam  will  find  stated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Rights  «f  Man,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only 
theory  of  government  under  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  can 
be  permanently  secure. 

But  it  is  needless  'Aow  to  talk  of  mere  theory*  since  there  is 
already  a  government  in  full  practice,  established  i^n  that 
theory  ;  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  has  been 
ao  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  his  some 
short  time  since,  said,  *'  That  there  never  did,  and  never  could 
exist  a  govcmmetil  established  «pon  those  rights,  and  that  if  it 
began  at  noon,  it  would  end  at  night"  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  school  boy  in  this  species  of  knowledge. 
His  practice  has  been  confined  to  means  of  extorting  the  revenue, 
and  his  boast  has  been — how  much  ?  Whereas  the  boast  of  the 
system  of  government  that  I  am  speaking  of,  is  not  how  mudw 
but  how  httle. 
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The  syBtem  of  goyernment  purely  representatiTey  unmixed  with 
any  thing  of  hereditary  nonsense,  began  in  America.  I  will  now 
compare  the  ejects  of  that  system  of  government,  with  the  sys- 
tem of  government  in  England,  both  during,  and  since  the  closo 
of  the  wah 

So  powerful  is  the  t^presentaiive  sjrstem ;  first,  by  combining 
and  consolidatitag  all  the  parts  of  a  country  together,  however 
great  the  extent ;  and,  secondly,  by  adrtiitUng  of  none  but  men 
properly  qualified  into  the  government,  or  dismissing  them  if  they 
prove  otherwise,  that  Aiitorica  was  enabled  thereby  totally  to  de- 
feat and  overthrow  all  the  schemes  dttd  projects  of  the  hereditary 
government  of  England  against  her.  As  the  establishment  of  the 
revolution  and  independence  ot  America  is  a  proof  of  this  fiict, 
it  b  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  Comparative  efiect  of  the  two  systems 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  request  Mr.  Adam  to  attend  to  it 

America  had  internally  sustained  the  ravages  of  upwards  of 
seven  years  of  war,  which  England  had  not  England  sustained 
only  the  expense  of  the  war :  whereas  America  sustained  not  only 
the  expense,  but  the  destruction  of  property  committed  by  both 
armies.  Not  a  house  was  built  during  that  period,  and  many 
thousands  were  destroyed. 

The  farms  and  plantations  along  the  coast  of  the  country,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  were  laid  waste.  Her  commerce 
was  annihilated.  Her  ships  were  either  taken  or  had  rotted  with- 
in her  own  harbors.  The  credit  of  her  funds  had  fallen  upwards 
of  ninety  per  cent,  that  is,  an  original  hundred  pounds  would  not 
sell  for  ten  pounds.  In  shdrt,  she  was  apparently  put  back  a 
hundred  years  when  the  war  closed ;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
England. 

But  such  was  the  event,  that  Uie  same  representative  system  of 
government,  though  since  better  organized,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer,  enabled  her  also  to  recover,  and  she  now  presents  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  a  more  happy  and  harmonized  society 
under  that  system  of  government,  than  any  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  under  any  other.  Her  towns  are  rebuilt  much  better 
than  before ;  her  farms  and  plantations  are  in  higher  improvement 
than  ever ;  her  commerce  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  her  fundu 
have  risen  from  less  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  talk  of 
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tlie  things  that  have  happened  in  his  boyish  administration, 
without  knowing  what  greater  things  have  happened  elsewhere, 
and  under  other  systems  of  government* 

I  next  come  to  state  the  expense  of  the  two  systems,  as  they 
now  stand  in  each  of  the  countries  ;  but  it  may  first  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  government  in  America  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
matter  of  honor  and  trust,  and  not  made  a  trade  offer  the  purpose 
of lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  nett  taxes  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  collections,  of  drawbacks,  of  seizures,  and  condemna- 
tions, of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  office,  of  litigations  and 
informers,  which  are  some  of  the  blessed  means  of  enforcing 
them)  is  seventeen  millions.  Of  this  sum  about  nine  millions  go 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  about  eight  millions,  is  for  the  current  annual  ex- 
penses. Thus  much  for  one  side  of  the  case.  I  now  come  to 
the  other. 

The  expense  of  the  several  departments  of  the  general  repre- 
sentative government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  extending 
over  a  space  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  England,  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
dollars,  which  at  4t.  6d.  per  dollar,  is  66,305/.  lis,  sterling,  and 
IS  thus  apportioned ; 

Experue  of  the  ExeaUive  Departmei^. 
The  office  of  president,  for  which  the  president 

receives  nothing  for  himself  -  *       •        -  5,625/.  0«. 

Vice-president 1,125      0 

Chief-justice 900     0 

Five  associate  justices 3»937    10 

Nineteen  judges  of  districts,  and  the  attorney- 
general  ,,----         6,873    15 

LegMiHve  Ihparhneni^ 

Members  of  congress  at  6  dolls.  (1/.  7t.)  per 
day,  their  secretaries,  clerks,  chaplains*  mes- 
sengers, door-keepers,  &c.  ...        25,515/.  0 

Treasury  DeparlmenU 
Secretary,  assistant,  comptroller,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, register,  and  loan-office  keeper  in  each 
state,  together  with  all  necessary  clerks,  of- 
fice k^pen,  d(C.         12325    0 

Amount  carried  forward    ^^^^\V«  ^« 
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Amount  broH  forward  66f801i«  8t 

Deparimeni  ofStaUt  ineluding  F&reign  JSfffairf, 
Secretaiyy  clerks,  &c.        •>.**.      1 406     5 

Deparhnent  of  Jfat* 
Secretaiy,  clerksi  paymasters^  comroissiooerst  &c.       1,462  10 

CommisiionerB  for  uUliiig  M  mceounti* 
The  whole  board,  clerks,  &c«      »         »        »        •      2,598  15 

Incidental  and  cowUngtnt  txpenm. 
For  fire-wood,  stationaiy,  printing,  &c*         -        •     4,086  16 


66,305{.  lis. 

On  account  of  the  incursions  of  t)ie  Indians  on  the  back  settle- 
ments, congress  is  obliged  at  this  time  to  keep  six  diousand  mili- 
tia in  pay,  in  additon  to  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, which  it  always  keeps ;  and  this  increases  the  expense  of 
the  war-department  to  390,000  dollars,  which  is  87,7952.  sterling, 
but  when  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  the  Indians,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  expense  will  cease,  ^nd  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  including  that  of  the  anny,  will  not  amount 
to  100,0001.  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  but  an  eightietk 
part  of  the  expenses  of  Q^e  Ettglish  ^Vemment. 

I  request  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and  all  those  who  are 
talking  of  constitutions,  and  blessmgs,  and  kings^  and  lords,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what,  to  look  at  Ihis  statement.  Here  is  a  form 
and  system  of  government,  that  is  beUer  organized  and  better 
administered  than  any  government  iki  the  world,  and  that  for  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  And  yet  everj 
member  of  congress  receives,  as  a  compensation  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  business,  one  pound  seven  shillings  per  day, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  a-yei&r. 

This  is  a  government  that  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  needs  no 
proclamations  to  deter  people  from  writing  and  reading.  It  needs 
no  political  superstition  to  support  it.  It  was  by  encouraging  dis* 
cussion  and  rendering  the  press  free  upon  all  subjects  of  govern* 
meivt,  that  the  principles  of  government  became  understood  in 
America,  and  the  people  are  now  enjo3ring  the  present  blessmgs 
under  it  Tou  hear  of  no  riots,  tumults  and  disorders  in  that 
country ;  because  there  exists  no  cause  to  produce  them.  Those 
things  are  never  tiie  effect  of  freedom,  but  of  restraint*  oppres  - 
sioD^  and  excessive  taxation. 
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lu  Afueiiea,  thore  is  not  that  class  of  poor  and  wretched 
IHiople  that  are  so  numerously  dispersed  all  over  England,  who 
are  to  be  toM  bj  a  proclamation,  that  they  are  happy ;  and  this  is 
in  a  greit  eueasure  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  the  difference  of 
proclamati«^iis,  but  by  the  difference  of  goyemments  and  the  dif- 
ference of  taxes  between  that  country  and  this.  What  the 
laboring  people  of  that  couotry  earn,  ihej  appSy  to  their  own  use, 
and  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  do  not  pay  it  away  in 
taxes  as  fast  as  they  earn  it,  to  support  court  extravagance,  and 
a  long  enormous  list  of  placemen  and  pensioners  ;  and  besides 
this,  they  have  learned  the  manly  doctrine  of  reverencing  them- 
selves, and  consequently  of  respecting  each  other ;  and  they  laugh 
at  those  imaginary  beings  called  kings  and  lords,  and  all  the  frau- 
dulent trumpery  of  courts. 

When  placemen  and  pensioners,  or  those  who  expect  to  be  such, 
are  lavish  in  praise  of  a  government,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  its  being 
a  good  one.  The  pension-list  alone  in  England  (see  sir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  6,  of  the  Appendix)  is. one 
hundred  and  seven  ^ousand  four  hundred  and  four  pounds,  which 
is  more  than  the  expenses  of  the  whole  government  of  America 
amount  to ;  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the 
ofier  diat  was  made  to  me  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  together  with  the 
remaining  copy-right  of  the  first  part,  was  to  have  efiected,  by  a 
quick  suppression,  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by  a  prose- 
cution. The  connexion  which  the  person,  who  made  that  offer,  has 
with  the  king's  printing-office,  may  furnish  part  of  the  means  of 
mquiring  into  this  affair,  when  the  ministry  shall  please  to  bring 
their  prosecution  to  issue.     But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

I  have  said  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  I 
repeat  it  bore,  that  the  service  of  any  man,  whether  called  king, 
president,  senator,  legislator  or  any  thing  else,  cannot  be  worth 
more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular  routine  of  office,  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  We  have  a  better  man  in  America, 
and  more  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  king  I  ever  knew  of,  who  does 
not  occasion  even  half  that  expense ;  for  though  the  salary  is 
fixed  at  5625/.  ho  does  not  accept  it,  and  it  is  only  the  incidental 
expenses  tiiat  are  paid  out  of  it  The  name  by  which  a  man  is 
called  is  of  itself  but  an  empty  thing.    It  is  worth  and  character 
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alone  ^ich  can  render  him  valuable,  for  witbont  dusi  kittga  ind 
and  lords,  and  presidents,  are  but  jingling  names. 

But  without  troubling  myself  about  constitutions  of  govern* 
ment,  I  have  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  tfml 
an  alliance  may  be  formed  between  England,  France  and  Americai 
and  that  the  expenses  of  government  in  England  may  be  put  back 
to  one  million  and  a  half,  «t$. 

Civil  eipense  of  governmeal        •        600,0001. 
Army         .....        600,000 
Navy 600,000 


l»600,000i. 

And  even  diis  sum  is  Qfteen  tiipes  greater  than  the  ex* 
penses  of  government  are  in  America ;  and  it  is  also  greater  than 
the  whole  peace  establishment  of  England  amounted  to,  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.  So  much  has  the  weight  and  oppression  of 
taxes  increased  since  the  revolution,  and  .especially  since  the 
year  1714. 

To  show  that  tiie  sum  of  600,0002.  is  sufficient  lo  defray  all 
civil  expenses  of  government,  1  have  in  that  work  annexed  the 
following  estimate  for  any  country  of  die  same  extent  as  England. 

In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  representatives,  fairly  electodt 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legislation  can  applji 
and  preferable  to  a  larger  number. 

If  then  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  6001.  per  annum  be  tamim 
to  every  representative,  deducting  for  non-attendance  &e  expeasey 
if  the  whole  number  attended  six-months  each  year. 


would  be  -  • 

The  official  departments*could  not  exceed 
the  following  number,  with  their  salaries,  eis; 


76,000L 


Three  officen 

at 

10,000L  eadi 

80,000 

Ten  ditto 

at 

6,000 

u 

60,000 

Twenty  ditto 

at 

2,000 

«c 

40,000 

Forty  ditto 

at 

1,000 

M 

40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto 

at 

600 

M 

100,000 

Three  hundred  ditto 

at 

200 

M 

60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto 

at 

100 

tt 

60,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto 

at 

76 

tt 

62,600 

497,6002 
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If  a  nation  chose,  it  might  deduct  four  per  cent,  from  all  the 
offices,  and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  style  the  person  who  should  fill  it,  king  or  ipiyesty,  or  give 
hini  any  other  title. 

Taking,  however,  this  sum  gf  one  million  and  an  half,  as  an 
ahundant  supply  for  all  the  expenses  of  government,  under  any 
form  whatever,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  nearly  six  millions 
and  an  half  out  of  the  present  taxes,  after  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  deht :  and  I  have  shown  in  the  second  pait  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  what  appears  to  me,  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  surplus  money  ;  for  I  am  now  speaking  of  expenses  and  sav- 
ings, and  not  of  systems  of  government. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  estimated  the  poor  rates  at  two  mil 
lions  annually,  and  shown  that  the  first  effectual  step  would  be  to 
abolish  the  poor  rates  entirely  (which  would  be  a  saving  of  two 
millions  to  the  housekeepers,)  and  to  remit  four  millions  out  of 
the  surplus  taxes  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  money  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  faipily,  and  the  num- 
of  aged  persons^ 

I  have  estimated  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Eng- 
land of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  420,000,  and  have  taken 
one  third  of  this  number,  viz,  140,000  to  be  poor  people. 

To  save  long  calculations,  I  have  taken  70,000  of  them  to  be 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty ;  and  the  others  to  be  sixty 
years  and  upwards  ;  and  to  allow  six  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
former  class,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the  latter.  The  ex- 
pense of  which  will  be. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  6/.  per  annum        ^  420,000/. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  IQl,  per  annum      •  700,000 

1,120,000/1 
There  will  then  remain  of  the  four  millions,  two  millions  eight 

hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  stated  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  appropriating  this  money.  The  one  is  to  pay  it 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pounds  per  aniMim  for  each  child ;  the  other  is  to 
apportion  it  according  to  the  expense  of  living  in  different  coun- 
ties ;  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  would,  together  with  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  4o  the  aged,  completely  take  off  taxes  from 
one  third  of  all  the  families  in  Engknd,  besides  relieving  all  the 
other  famiUes  from  the  burden  of  poor  rates, 
~    vo;..  II.  46 
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The  whole  number  of  families  in  England,  iJlotting  five  son  Is 
to  each  family,  is  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  of  which  take 
one  third,  viz.  466,666  to  be  poor  families,  who  now  pay  four 
millions  of  taxes,  and  that  the  poorest  pays  at  least  four  guineas 
a-year ;  and  that  the  other  thirteen  ihilliona  are  paid  by  the  other 
two-thirds.  The  plan,  therefore,  as  stated  in  the  work,  is  first  to 
remit  or  pay,  as  is  already  stated,  this  sum  of  four  millions  to  the 
poor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  aeparate  them  from  the  others  io 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  poor  rates,  the  house  and  window- 
light  tax,  and  to  change  the  con^tnutation  tax  into  a  progressive 
tax,  on  large  estates,  the  particulars  of  all  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  work. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  letter  with  an  extract  from  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  Mr.  Dundas  (a  man 
rolling  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  nation)  has  branded  with 
the  epithet  of  *'  wicked." 

**  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instruments 
of  civil  torture,,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.      The  hearts  of  the  humane  will  not  be 
shocked  by  ragged  and  hqn^  children,  and  persons  of  seventj 
and  eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.     The  dying  poor  wiii 
not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place,  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  ro- 
prisal  of  parish  upon  parish.     Widows  will  have  a  maintenance 
for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  (he  death  of  their 
husbands,  like  culpnts  and  criminals,  and  children  will  no  longer 
be,  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their  parents.     The 
haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known*  because  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  will  be  lessened.     The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
will  then  be  interested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause 
and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.     Te  who  sit  in 
ease,  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
an  we  noi  wtU  off?  have  ye  thought  of  these  tfaingst  when  yo 
do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourseltes  alone.'*  Rights 
of  Man,  part  it. 

After  this  remission  of  fbur  millions  be  made,  and  the  poor 
rates  and  housos  and  window-light  tax  be  abolished,  and  the  com- 
mutation tax  changed,  there  will  still  remain  nearly  one  million 
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and  a  half  of  surpliia  taxes ;  aad  as  by  an  alliaace  between 
England,  France  and  America,  armies  and  navies  will,  in  a  great 
measure  be  rendered  uiinecessazj,  and  as  men  who  have  either 
been  brought  Up  in^  or  long  habited  to,  those  lines  of  life,  are  sti^ 
citizens  of  a  nation  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  all  •  plans  of  national  benefit,  it  is  proposed  in 
that  work  (Rights  of  Man,  part  ii.)  to  apply  annually  507,000/. 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes  to  this  purpose,  in  the  following  manner : 
To  fifleen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers^  3s*  per 

week,  clear  of  deductions,  during  life  •  1 17,0002. 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  per  annum         19,500 
To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  corps,  during  Ufe, 

the  sum  of  .  •  »  .  117,000 

To  ftfieea  thousand  disbanded  sailors,  3s.  per  week 

during  life  117,000 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  sailors  19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  part  of  the  navy, 

during  life  •  •  117,000 


607,000/. 

The  limits  to  which  it  is  proper  to  confine  this  letter,  will  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  further  particulars.  I  address  it  to 
Mr.  Dundas  because  he  took  tiie  lead  in  the  debate,  and  he  wishes. 
I  suppose  to  appear  conspicuous  ;  but  the  purport  of  it  is  i<y 
justify  myself  from  the  charge  which  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  gentleman,  as  haS  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  considers  the  writings  of  Harrington,  More  and  Hume,  as 
justifiable  and  legal  publications,  because  they  reasoned  by  com- 
parison, though  in  so  doing  they  showed  plans  and  systems  of 
government,  not  only  different  from,  but  preferable  to,  that  of 
England,  and  he  accuses  me  of  endeavouring  to  confuse,  instead 
of  producing  a  system  in  the  room  of  that  which  I  had  reasoned 
by  comparison  of  the  representative  system  against  the  hereditary 
system  ;  but  I  have  gone  further ;  for  I  have  produced  an  instance 
of  a  government  established  entirely  on  the  representative  system, 
under  which  greater  happiness  is  enjoyed,  much  fewer  taxes 
required,  and  much  higher  credit  is  established,  than  under  the 
system  of  government  in'  England.  The  funds  in  England  have 
arisen  since  the  war  only  from  54/.  to  97/.  and  they  have  been 
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down  since  the   proclanrntioni  to   872.  wkereaa  the  funds  m 
America  rose  in  the  mean  time  from  101.  to  1201. 

His  charge  against  me  of  ^  destroying  every  principle  of  su- 
hordination/'  is  equally  as  groundless  ^  which  even  a  single  para- 
graph from  the  work  will  prove,  and  which,  I  shall  here  quote  t 

*'  Fomlerly  When  divisions  arose  respecting  government^  re- 
course was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  That 
savage  custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  a  national  convention.  Discussion,  and  the  general  will^ 
arbitrates  the  qaestion,  and  to  this  private  opinion  yields  with  a 
food  grace,  and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted."  Rights  of 
Man,  part  ii. 

That  two  different  charges  should  be  brought  at  the  s&ilie  timei 
ftie  one  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  not  doing  a  certain 
thing,  and  the  other  by  the  attorney-general  for  doing  it,  is  a 
strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now  justified  myself,  or 
the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by  stating  the  case  in  this  letter, 
and  the  justification  of  the  other  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper 
place.     But  in  any  case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  letter  widi  saying>  that  the  only  objec- 
don  I  found  against  the  plan  and  principles  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  when  I  had  written  the  book, 
was,  that  they  would  beneficially  interest  at  least  ninety-nine  per- 
sons out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the  nation,  and  therefore 
would  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  men  to  act  f>om  the  direct  and 
disinterested  principles  of  honor ;  but  the  prosecution  now  com- 
menced has  fortunately  removed  that  objection,  and  the  approvers 
and  protectors  of  that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  impulse  of 
honor,  added  to  that  of  national  interest. 

I  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 

Not  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

But  to  the  contrary, 

THOMAS  PAINE 


tBtt 


DECLINE  AND  FALL 


OF  THK 


ENGLISH  SYSTEM  OF  FINANCE 


**  Oa  the  T6ife»  nay  eren  in  the  gulf  of  bankraptcy.** 

DehaUM  (n  PwrkimtnL 


NbTtfiliGy  they  say,  is  mote  c(9rtaiii  than  death,  atid  nothing 
more  uiideftain  than  the  time  of  djring ;  yet  we  can  always  fix  a 
period  htiyond  which  tnan  canhot  live,  and  within  some  mottient  of* 
which  he  Will  die.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this)  not  by  any  spirit 
of  prophecy,  or  foresight  into  the  event,  but  by  observation  of 
what  has  happened  in  all  cases  of  human  or  animal  eiistence.  If 
then  any  othei^  subject,  such,  fat  instance,  as  a  B3rstet&  of  finance, 
exhibits  in  its  progress  a  series  of  symptoms  indicating  decay,  its 
final  dissolution  Is  <5ertain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calculated 
from  the  symptoms  it  exhibits. 

Those  who  have  hithetto  written^  on  the  English  system  of 
finance,  (the  funding  system,)  have  been  uniformly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  its  doWnfkll  would  happen  sann  time  &r  other.  They 
took,  however,  no  data  for  th^  opinion,  hut  expressed  it  predic- 
tively,  or  merely  as  opinion^  firom  a  conviction  that  the  perpetual 
duration  of  such  a  system  was  a  natural  impossibility.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  Dr.  Price  has  spoken  of  it ;  and  Smith,  in  his 
Weahh  of  Nations,  has  spoken  in  the  same  manner;  that  is. 
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morely  as  opinion  without  data*  **  The  progress,"  says  Smith, 
«  of  the  enormous  debts,  which  at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the 
long  run  mott  probably  mini  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  (he 
should  have  said  gavemmenls)  has  been  pretty  uniform."  But  this 
genera]  manner  of  speaking,  though  it  might  make  some  impres- 
sion, carried  with  it  no  conviction. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  predict  any  thing ;  but  I  will  show 
from  data  already  known,  from  symptoms  and  facts  which  the 
English  funding  system  ba^  aU'eady  exhibited  publicly,  that  it  will 
not  continue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  supposing  him  to  hve 
the  usuid  age  of  a  man.  How  much  sooner  it  may  fall,  I  leave  to 
others  to  predict. 

Let  financiers  diversify  systems  of  credit  as  they  will,  it  is 
ne verthekes  trae,  that  eveiy  system  of  credit  is  a  system  of  paper 
money.  Two  experiments  have  already  been  had  upon  paper 
money ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France.  In  both  those 
cases  the  whole  capital  was  emitted,  and  that  whole  capital,  which 
in  America  was  called  continental  money,  and  in  France  assignats, 
appeared  in  circulation;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  quantity  became  so  enormous,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  population,  and  to  the  quantity  of  objects  upon  which 
it  could  be  employed,  that  the  market,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was 
glutted  with  it,  and  the  value  of  it  fell.  Between  five  and  six  years 
determined  the  fate  of  those  experiments.  The  same  fate  would 
have  happened  to  gold  and  silver,  could  gold  and  silver  have  been 
issued  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  paper  had  been,  and  con- 
fined within  the  countiy  as  paper  money  always  is,  by  having  no 
circulation  out  of  it ;  or,  to  speak  on  a  laiger  scale,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  the  world,  could  the  world  be  glutted  with  gold 
und  silver,  as  America  and  France  has  been  with  paper. 

The  Englidi  system  difiTers  from  that  of  America  and  France 
in  this  one  particular,  that  its  capital  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  that  is, 
it  does  not  appear  in  circulatioii.  Were  the  whole  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  which  at  the  time  I  write  this,  is  almost  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds  sterling,  to  be  emitted  in  assignats  or 
bills,  and  that  whole  quantity  put  into  circulation,  as  was  done  in 
America  and  in  France,  those  English  assignats,  or  bills,  would 
soon  sink  in  value  as  those  of  America  and  France  have  done  ; 
and  that  in  a  greater  degree,  because  the  quantity  of  them  would 
bA  more  dis|»ropordoaed  l9»  the  (|uant}ty  of  population  iu  England^ 
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Umui  was  the  case  in  either  of  the  other  two  counfrieB*     A  lonu- 
oal  pound  sterling  in  such  bills  would  not  be  worth  one  penny. 

But  though  tiie  English  system,  by  thus  keeping  the  capital  out 
of  sightf  is  preserved  from  hasty  deatructionv  as  in  the  case  of 
America  and  France,  it  nevertheless  approaches  the  same  fate,  and 
will  arrive  at  it  with  the  same  certainty,  though  by  a  slower  pro- 
gress. The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  degree  of  speed  by 
which  tne  two  systems  approach  their  fate,  which,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  is  as  twenty  is  to  one;  that  is,  the  English  system,  that 
of  funding  the  capital  instead  of  issuing  it,  contained  within  itself 
a  capacity  of  enduhng  twenty  times  longer  than  the  systems 
adopted  by  America  and  France ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
would  arrive  at  the  same  common  grave,  the  Potter's  Field,  of 
paper  money. 

The  datum,  I  take  for  this  proposition  of  twenty  to  one,  is  the 
difference  between  a  capital  and  the  interest  at  five  per  cent 
Twenty  times  the  interest  is  equal  to  the  capitaL  The  accumula- 
tion of  paper  money  in  England  is  in  proportion  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  every  new  loan ;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
gress to  the  dissolution  is  twenty  times  slower  than  if  the  capital 
were  to  be  emitted  and  put  into  circulation  immediately.  Every 
twenty  years  in  the  English  system  is  equal  to  one  year  in  the 
French  and  American  systems. 

Having  thus  stated  the  duration  of  the  two  systems,  that  of 
I  funding  upon  interest,  and  that  of  emitting  the  whole  capital  with- 
out funding,  to  be  as  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  symp- 
toms of  decay,  approaching  to  dissolution,  that  ^e  English  system 
has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  them  with  similar  systems  in 
the  French  and  American  Systems* 

The  English  funding  system  began  one  hundred  years  ago ;  in 
which  time  there  has  been  six  wars,  indodiog  the  war  that  ended 
in  1697.  , 

1 .  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  ]  697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  17G2. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  1766.. 

5.  The  American  war,  that  began  in  1776. 

6.  The  present  war,  that  began  in  1793. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  ooncluaion  of  the  war,  which  ended  in 
1697,  was  twenty-ooe  miUions  and  an  half.    (See  Smith's  Wealtb 
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of  NatioDB,  chapter  on  public  debts.)  We  now  see  it  approacliiiig 
fast  to  four  hundred  millions.  If  between  these  two  extremes  of 
twenty-one  millions  and  four  hundred  millions,  embracing  the 
several  expeqses  of  all  the  including  wars,  there  exists  some  com- 
mon ratio  that  w^  ascertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  the  debts 
at  the  end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fact  is  known  to  be, 
that  ratio  will  in  like-manner  determine  what  the  amount  of  the 
debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars,  and  will  ascertain  the  period  within 
which  the  funding  system  will  expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to,  is  the  mtic^  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  hi|s  established  for  itself. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any  such  ratio  ex- 
isted, or  could  exist,  that  could  determine  a  problem  of  this  kind, 
that  is,  that  could  ascertain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  what  the  expense  of  any  former  war  had.  been,  or  what  the 
expense  of  any  future  war  would  be  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  such  a  ratio  does  exist,  as  I  shall  show,  and  also  the  mode  of 
applying  it. 

The  ratio  I  allude  to  is  not  in  Arithmeticil  progression  like  the 
numbers 

2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9  I 
nor  yet  in  geometrical  progression*  like  Uie  numbers 

2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256 ; 
but  it  is  in  the  series  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding  number ; 
like  the  numbers 

8,  12,  18,  27,  40,  60,  90,  135. 

Any  persoii  can  perceive  that  the  second  number,  12,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  preceding  number,  8,  and  half  8  ;  and^tfaat  the  tUrd 
number,  18,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  preceding  number, 
12,  and  half  12 ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest  They  can  also  see  how 
rapidly  the  sums  increase  as  the  ratio  proceeds.  The  difference 
between  the  two  first  numbers  is  but  four ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  last  is  forty-five :  and  from  thence  they  may  see 
with  what  immense  rapidity  the  national  debt  has  increased,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  loses  itself  in  cjrphers. 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  determine  all  the 
cases. 

I  began  with  die  war  that  ended  in  1697,  which  was  the  war 
m  which  the  fimding  system  began.    The  expense  of  that  war 
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was  twentyfone  miUioos  and  an  h^lf.  In  order  to  ^aoertain  tho 
expense  of  the  next  war,  I  add  to  tweiitjrrone  millions  and  an  half, 
the  half  thereof  (ten  millions  and  three  quarters)  which  makes 
thirfyrtwo  miUions  and  a  quarter  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 
This  thirty-two  myiions  and  a  quarter,  added  to  the  former  deht 
of  tweaty-one  millions  and  an  half»  carries  the  national  debt  to 
fifty-three  millions  and  three  quarters.  Smith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  says,  that  the  ofitipnal  4ebt  wae  nt  this  time  fifty-three 
millions.         • 

.  I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  that  of  1739, 
by  adding,  as  in  the  former  case  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the 
preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war,  was  tlurty- 
two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  for  the  salo  of  even  numbers,  say, 
thirty-two  millions ;  the  half  of  which  (16)  naakes  forty-eight 
millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 

J  proceed  to  ascertain  ^  expense  of  the  war  of  1756,  by 
adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
ceding war-  The  expense  of  the  preceding  was  taken  at  48 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (34)  makes  72  miUions  for  tfa«  expense 
of  that  war.  Smith,  (chapter  on  Public  Debts,)  says,  the  expense 
of  the  war  of  1756,  wcm  72  millions  and  a  quarter. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expensjS  of  die  American  war,  of 
1775,  by  adding,  as  io  the  former  cas^s,  one  half  to  the  expense 
of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  &e  preceding  Mrar  was  72 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (36)  n^akes  108  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  In  the  last  edition  of  Sipith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  be  says,  the  expense  of  the  American  war  was  more  than 
an  hundred  millian*. 

I  come  now  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  Ae  present  war,  sup- 
posing it  to  conliaue  as  Jopg  as  former  wars  haye  done,  and  the 
funding  system  sqt  to  break  up  before  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  preceding  war  wa^  108  millions,  the  half  of  which  (54) 
makes  162  milfions  for  the  expense  of  the  present  war.  It  gives 
symptoms  of  going  beyond  this  sUm,  supposing  idle  funding  sys- 
tem not  to  break  up;  for  the  loans  of  die  last  year  and  of  the  present 
year,  are  twenty-two  millions  each,  wluch  exceeds  die  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  loans  of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the 
inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  system  will  breaa  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  that 
hastena  that  event.    The  loans  are  altogether  paper  trang^cjtioi^s ; 
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and  it  is  the  exoess  of  them  that  brings  on,  with  accelenitiiig  speed, 
that  progressiTe  depreciation  of  funded  paper  money  thai  will  dis- 
solve the  funding  system. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  future  wars,  and  I  do  this 
merely  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution. 

The  expense  of  the  next  war  ader  the  present  war,  according 
to  the  ratio  which  ascertained  the  ptecedtag  cases,  will  be 

t43  millions* 

Expense  of  the  second  war  964 

■  third  war  546 

fourth  war  819 

fiAh  war  1228 

3200  millions* 
which,  at  only  four  per  cent,  will  require  taxes  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  to  pay  the 
annual  interest,  besides  the  interest  of  the  present  debt,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  which  are  not  included  in  this  account. 
Is  there  a  man  so  mad,  so  stupid,  as  to  suppose  this  system  can 
continue  1 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  for  some  common 
ratio  that  should  apply  as  a  rule  of  measurement  to  all  the  cases  of 
the  funding  system,  so  ikr  as  to  ascertain  the  several  stages  of  its 
approach  to  dissolution,  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  ratio  could 
be  found  that  would  apply  widi  so  much  exactness  as  this  does.  I 
was  led  to  the  idea  merely  by  observing  that  the  funding  system 
was  a  thing  in  continual  progression,  and  that  whatever  was  in  a 
state  of  progression  might  be  supposed  to  admit  of,  at  least  some 
general  ratio  of  measurement,  that  would  apply  without  any  very 
great  variation.  Biit  who  could  have  supposed  that  falling  sys- 
tems, or  falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a  tatio  apparently  as  true 
as  the  descent  of  falling  bodies  1  I  have  not  mnde  tfie  ratio  any 
more  than  Newton  made  the  ratio  of  gravitation*  I  have,  only 
<dscovered  it,  and  explained  the  mode  of  applying  it» 

To  show  at  one  view  the  rapid  progression  of  the  ffinding  sys- 
tem to  destruction,  and  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  .who  blindly 
oelieve  in  its  continuance,  and  who  artfully  endeavour  to  impose 
tiiat  belief  upon  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table,  the  expense 
of  each  of  the  six  wars  since  the  funding  system  began,  ee 
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ttuned  by  the  iBtio«  and  tbe  expense  of  die  six  wan  yet  to  come, 
ascertained  by  the  same  ralio* 

irimST  SIX  WARS.  BSCOIID  six  WA4S. 


1   • 

- 

21  millions 

I 

- 

• 

243  millions 

fi   - 

- 

33  millions 

2 

• 

• 

364  miUions 

8     - 

m 

48  millions 

9 

^ 

te 

546  millions 

4     " 

- 

72  millions^ 

4 

• 

«• 

819  millions 

6     - 

- 

108  millions 

5 

-^ 

» 

1228  millions 

6     • 

- 

162  millions 

6 

• 

• 

1842  millions 

Total  444  Total  5042  millions 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power  witl)  which  even  a 
small  ratio,  acting  in  progresaiion»  multiplies  in  a  long  series*  will 
see  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  4bis  table.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  subject,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  may 
be  inolined  to  ?eny  it«  But  it  is  not  their  opinion  one  way,  nor 
mine  the  other,  that  can  influeBce  the  event  The  table  exhibits 
the  natural  march  of  the  fiinding  system  to  it#  irredeemable  disso- 
lution. Supposing  the  present  government  of  England  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone  on  since  the  funding  system 
began,  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence*  I  do  not  speak  this 
ptedictively ;  I  produce  the ,  data  upon  which  tl^t  belief  is 
founded ;  and  which  data  it  is  every  body's  interest  to  know,  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  are  going  to  bequeath 
property  to  their  descendants  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  that  as  governments  or  mmisters  pro 
ceededbyno  ratio  in  making  loans  or  incurring  debts,  and  as 
nobody  intended  any  ratio,  or  thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen 

*  The  aetiml  expense  of  the  war  of  1739  di^  not  como  up  to  Uie  sum  Ascer- 
tained by  \^e  ratio.  But  as  that  which  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  thing,  as 
it  is  the  natural  dispooition  of  a  stream  of  water  to  descend,  will,  if  impedied 
in  its  course  overcome  by  a  new  effort  what  it  had  lost  by  that  imoediment, 
so  it  was  with  respect  to  this  war  and  the  next  (1756,)  taken  collectively; 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756  restored  Uie  equilibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  impeded.  A  circumstance  that  serves  to  prove  the  truth  6f 
the  ratio  more  fully  than  if  the  interruntion  had  not  taken  place.  The  war 
of  1739  was  lanfruid ;  the  efforts  were  oelow  the  value  of  money  at  that  time; 
for  the  ratio  is  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  money  in  consequence  of 
t^e  fondine  syAem ;  or  what  eomee  lo  the  same  end,  it  is  the  measure  of  the 
incKase  of  paper.  Ev^ry  additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  iii  bauk  notes  c* 
otherwise,  diminishes  die  real,  though  not  the  nominal,  value  of  the  former 
quantity. 
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that  there  is  one  7    I  answer,  that  the  ra^  is  founded  in  noces* 
sity ;  and  I  now  go  to  explain  what  that  neoessitjr  is. 

It  will  always  happen^  that  the  price  of  lah^nr,  or  of  the  produce 
of  laborf  be  that  produce  n^t  it  may,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country*  admitting  things  to  take  their 
natural  course.  Before  the  invention  of  the  funding  system,  there 
was  no  other  money  than  gold,  and  silver ;  and  as  nature  gives 
out  those  metals  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  in  regular  annual  quanti- 
ties from  the  mines,  the  several  prices  of  things  were  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  money  at  that  time,  and  so  nearly  stationary  as 
to  vary  but  little  in  eny  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  that  period. 

The  funding  sjrslem  was  a  substitute  for  gold  and  silver.  I'hat 
substitute  ^ras  paper ;  and  the  quantity  increased  as  the  interest 
increased  upon  accumulated  loaHs.-  This  appearance  of  a  new 
and  additional  species  of  money  in  the  nation  j  sdon  began  to  break 
the  relative  value  which  money  and  the  things  it  ^ill  purchase 
boretoeadi  other  before.  £very  thing  rose  in  pricey  btit  the 
rise  at  finrt  was  little  and  slow^  like  the  difference  in  umts  betwe^ 
two  first  ilumbers«  6  arid  12^  compared  with  the  two  last  numbers 
90  and  1 35,  iii  thte  ttfble.  It  vas  however  Sufficient  to  make  itself 
considerably  felt  in  a  large  transaction.  When^  therefore,  govern- 
ment, by  engagiiig  in  a  new  war^  required  a  new  Joanj  it  was  obliged 
to  make  a  higher  lodn  thaii  ^e  former  loan,  to  balance  the 
increased  price  to  which  things  had  risen ;  and  as  that  new  loan 
increased  the  quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the  new  quantity 
of  interest,  it  carried  the  price  of  things  still  higher  than  before. 
The  next  loan  Iras  iftgain  higher,  to  balance  that  fltrther  increased 
price  ;  and  all  this  ih  tlie  same  manner  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  every  new  emission  of  continental  money  in  America, 
or  of  assignats  in  France,  were  greater  dian  the  preceding  emis- 
ision,  to  make  head  against  the  advance  of  prices,  till  the  com- 
bat could  be  maintained  no  longer.  Herein  is  founded  the 
necessity  of  which  I  have  jiist  spoken.  That  necessity  proceeds 
with  accelerating  velocity,  aiid  die  ratio  I  have  laid  down  is  the 
measure  of  that  acceleration;  or,  to  speak  the  technical  language 
of  the  subject,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  iDcreasing  depreciation  of 
funded  paper  money,  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  while  the 
quantity  of  that  money  and  of  bank  notes  cdiitinues  to  multiply. 
What  else  but  this  can  Account  for  the  difference  betwen  one  war 
costing  21  millions,  and  another  war  costing  160  millions  t 
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The  diflTerence  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  flcore  of  extra- 
ordinary efforts  or  extraordinarj  achieTemeata.  The  war  that 
cost  twenty-one  millions  WAs  the  war  of  the  coiifed«rate8«  histo- 
rically called  the  grntid  alliance,  consisiing  of  Eagi^ndy  Austna, 
and  Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  III.  agaiast  Louis  XIY. 
and  in  which  the  confederates  were  tictorions.  The  present  is  a 
war  of  a  much  greAter  Confederacy ;  m  confederacy  of  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  Germiia  empire^  Spdin,  HoUand,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  eight  .powers  against  the  Frendi  republic  singly,  and  the 
republic  has  beaten  the  whole  confederacy.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject. 

It  is  said  in  England,  that  die  value  of  paper  keeps  equal  with 
the  value  of  gold  and  sQver.  But  the  case  is  not  rigbtly'stated : 
tor  the  fact  is,  that  the  paper  has  ptdUd  down  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself. — Gold  and  silver  will  not  purchase 
so  much  of  any  purchasable  article  at  this  day  qs  if  no  p«per  had 
appeared,  nor  so  much  as  it  will  in  any*  country  m  Europe  where 
there  is  no  paper.  How  long  Ibis  hanging  together  of  money  and 
paper  will  continue^  makes  a  new  ease ;  bedanse  it  daily  exposes 
tiie  system  to  sudden  death,  indepeildent  of  the  natural .  death  it 
would  otherwise  suflen 

'  I  consider  the  funding  system  as  bein|(  now  advanced  into  the 
last  twenty  yeara  of  its  existence.  The  single  circumstancet 
were  there  no  other,  thata  war  should  now  cost  nommaUif  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  when  tile  system  began  cost  but 
twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one  year  only  (including 
the  loan  to  the  emperor)  should  now  be  nomtno/fy  greater  than  the 
whole  expense  of  tiiat  war,  diows  the  state  of  depreciation  to 
which  the  funding  system  has  arrived.  Its  depreciation  is  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  for  one,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  money 
when  the  system  began;  which  is  thd  state  die  French  assignats 
stood  a  year  ago  (March  1796)  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  stiy«  that  the  English  funding  intern,  has 
entered  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existtoci^  comparing  each 
twenty  years  of  the  English  systemwilh  every  single  year  of  the 
American  and  French  systems  as  before  stated. 

Again,  supposing  the  present  war  to  jclose  as  former  wars  have 
done,  and  without  producing  either  revolution  or  reform  in  Eng^ 
land,  aooftor  war,  at  least,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  space  of  the 
twenty  years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never  yet  since  happened  that 
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twenty  yeani  have  passed  off  withoiit  a  war,  and  dial  more  eapeei* 
ally  since  the  Engtish  fovemment  has  dabbled  in  German  pohticsi 
and  ^own  a  disposition  to  insult  the  world,  and  the  world,  of  com- 
merce, widi  her  navy.  The.next  war  will  cany  the  national  debt 
to  very  neariy  seven  hundred  myiions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  four 
per  cent  will  be  tWenty-eight  mWioos  besides  the  taxes  for  the 
(then)  expenses  of  government,  which  w3l  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  which  will  eany  the  taxes  to  at  least  forty  millions; 
and  if  another  war  only  begins,  it  Will  quickly  carry  diem  to  above 
fifty;  for  it  is  in  the  last  twenty  ytsafs  of  the  funding  system,  as  in 
the  last  year  of  the  American  and  Prench  systems  without  fund 
ing,  that  all  the  gteat  shocks  begin  to  operate. 

I  have  just  mentioned  diat  paper,  iq  England  has  piUUd  dowm 
die  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  level  with  ifiself ;  and  that  this^ 
pvMing  doMa  of  gold  and  silver  naoneyhas  created  the  appearance 
of  paper  money  keeping  up.  The  same  thing*  tnA  the  same  mia* 
take,  took  j>lace  in  America  and  in  France,  and  continued  fogr 
a  considerable  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  system  ef 
paper;  and  the  actual  depreciatioiiAfnioiMiy  was  htddeniHidectllalt 
mistake. 

It  was  said  in  America,  at  that  time^  that  eveiy  thing  waa  h#» 
coming  deor ;  but  gold  and  silver  tonld  then  buy  diose  dear  atti* 
des  no  cheaper  than  pap<fi^  coidd ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  called 
depreciation.  The  idea  of  dflOfnsIt  established  itadf  for  die  ideSr 
of  depreciatiotti  ^Ihe  same  was  die  case  in  Ft^ooe*  Tlfou|^ 
every  thing  rose  ih  price  soon  after  assignats  appeftfedi  yet  those 
dear  articles  could  be  purchased  no  cheaper  with  gold  and  silver, 
than  widi  paper^  and  it  was  only  said  ia$k  things  were  iMar.  The 
same  is  still  dM  language  in  England.  They  ejUled  it  ^t^Mmssi. 
But  they  will  soon  find  that  it  is  an  aotual  depreciationt  and  that 
this  depreciation  is  the  eflbet  of  dM  ftiading  syatem^  which,  by 
crowding  such  a  continuallyHncreasing  mass  of  paper  into  circu- 
lation,  carries  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  with  it»  But  gold 
and  silver,  will,  in  the  long  run,  revdt  kgainst  depreoiatiOB,  and 
separate  from  the  valne  of  paper ;  for  die  progress  of  all  such  sy»> 
terns  appears  to  be,  dmt  the  paper  Witt  take  the  eoounand  m  the 
beginning,  and  gold  and  silver  in  die  end- 
But  this  succession  in  the  command  of  gold  and  silver  over 
paper,  makes  a  ciisia  far  more  eveotfiil  to  die  funding  sfstem  than 
to  any  other  system  unon  which  paper  can  be  issued ;  for,  etiietly 
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■pMkingy  it  is  not  a  crisifl  of  danger,  but  a  symptom  of  doath.     It 
'  id  a  death  stroke  to  the  funding  sjatem.    It  is  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  of  its  afiairs. 

If  paper  be  issued  without  being  funded  upon  interest,  emis- 
sions of  it  can  be  continued  after  the  value  of  it  separates  from 
gold  and  silver,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  cases  of  America  and 
France.  But  the  funding  system  rests  altogether  upon  the  value 
of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  silver ;  whidi  will  be  as  long  as 
die  paper  can  continue  carrying  doii^n  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  same  level  to  which  itself  deecends,  and  no  longer.  But 
even  in  this  state,  that  of  descending  equally  together,  the  minis- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  himself  beset  with  accumulating 
difficulties ;  because  the  loans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  service  of 
each  ensuing  year  will  widier  in  his  hands  before  the  year  expires 
or  before  they  can  be  applied. — ^TUs  will  force  him  to  have  re- 
poitfse  to  emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills, 
which,  by  still  increasing  the  mass  Of  paper  in  circulation,  will 
drive  on  the  depreciation  still  more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  £ng1and  are  not  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  paper,  (bank  notes.)  Evety  person  who 
pays  any  considerable  quantity  of  taxes,  such  as  malsters,  brew* 
an,  distillers^  (I  fq»peal  for  the  truth  of  it,  to  any  of  the  collectors 
of  excise  in  EAgland,  or  to  Mr.  Whitebread,)  knows  this  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  not  gold  and  silver  enoogh  in  the  nation  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  coin,  as  I  shall  show;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes.  The  interest  of  the 
national  ftmded  debt  is  paid  at  the  bank  in  the  same  kind  of  paper 
in  which  the  taxes  are  collected.  When  people  find,  as  they  will 
find,  anaervedness  among  each  other  in  giving  gold  and  silver 
Ibr  hank  notes,  or  the  least  prefetence  for  the  former  over  the 
latter,  they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  go.  They  w3l.  do  this  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  each 
one  for  himselfy  and  the  truth  or  delusion  of  the  Ihnding  system 
wdl  then  be  proved* 

I  have  said  ia  the  foregoing  paragrn^  that  there  is  not  gold  and 
silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  and  conse* 
qoently  that  there  cannot  be  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes* 
An  I  ik>  not  choose  to  rest  any  thing  upon  assertion,  I  appeal  for 
tke  tniUi  of  this  to  tho  publicetions  of  Mr.  £den  (now  called  lord 
AnoUend)  «inI  George  Ohelmers,  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade 
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and  plantation,  of  which  Jenkinson  (now  called  lord  Hawkesbuiy) 
is  president  [These  sort  of  folks  change  their  names  so  often 
that  it  is  as  difficalt  to  know  them  as  a  thief.]  Chalmers  gives 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at 
the  mint ;  andi  after  deducting  for  the  li^t  gold  recoined,  says, 
that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  i^bintt  twenty  miUionM, 
He  had  better  not  have  proved  this,  especially  if  he  had  reflected, 
that  pubUe  crtdit  ts  «ii#ptctof»  adeep»  The  quantity  is  much  too 
UtUe. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  ajid  silver  there  is  in  France,  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Neckar's  Trea^se  on  the  administration  of  the  Finances)  three 
millions,  at  least,  miuit  be  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland,  some  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Wes(  Indies,  Newfoundland,  &c.  The 
quantity  therefore  in  England  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  mil* 
lions,  which  is  four  millions  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
But  admitting  that  there  are  sixteen  millions,  not  more  than  a 
fourth  pait  thereof  can  be  in  London,  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  farm-house  in  the  nation  must  have 
a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  great  manufactories,  which  most  re- 
quire cash,  are  out  of  London.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London, 
every  banker,  merchant,  tradesman,  in  short,  erisry  individual  must 
have  some.  He  must  be  a  poor  shopkeeper  indeed,  who  has  not 
a  few  guineas  in  his  tilL  The  quantity  of  cash  Uierefbre  in  the 
bank,  never  can,  on  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  be  so  much 
as  two  millions  ;  most  probably  not  more  than  one  million ;  and 
on  this  slender  twig,  always  Uable  to  be  broken,  hangs  the  whole 
funding  system  of  four  hundred  millions,  besides  mcmy  millions 
in  bank  notes.  The  suin  in  the  bank  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  only  one  year's  interest  of  the  national  debt,,  were  the 
creditors  to  demand  paymeal  in  cash,  or  demand  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  in  which  the  interest  13  paid*  A  ^ircumstance-always 
liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amusements  that  has  kept  up  the  ftrce  of  the  fund- 
ing system,  is,  that  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  But  as  the 
interest  is  always  paid  in  bank  notes,  and  as  bank  notes  can 
always  be  coined  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of  payment  proves 
nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  can  the  bank  give  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  with  which  the  interest  is  paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  And 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot,  ^me  millions  of  bank  notes  lu^pat  go. 


v^ 
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without  payment,  and  those  holders  of  bank  notes  who  applj  las* 
will  be  worst  off.  Were  the  present  quantity  of  cash  in  the  bank 
paid  away,  it  b  next  to  impossible  to  see  how  any  new  quantity  is 
to  arrive.  -  None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be 
paid  in  bank  notes ;  and  should  the  .government  refuse  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes  will  be  gone  at 
once,  no  cash  will  arise  from  the  business  of  discounting  mer- 
chant's bills  ;  for  every  merchant  will  pay  off  those  bills  in  bank 
notes,  and  not  in  cash.  There  is  therefore  no  means  lefl  for  the 
bank  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  cash,  afler  the  present  quantity  be 
paid  away.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of  payitig  the  interest 
of  the  funded  debt  in  cash,  there  are  many  thousand  persons  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  who  are  holders  of  bank  notes  that 
came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not 
stock  holders  in  the  funds ;  and  as  such  persons  have  had  no 
hand  in  increasing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  those  have  had, 
who  for  their  own  private  interest,  like  Boyd  and  others,  are  con- 
tracting, or  pretending  to  contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  con- 
ceive they  have  a  just  right  that  their  bank  notes  should  be  paid 
first.  Boyd  has  been  very  s^  in  France,  in  changing  his  paper 
into  cash.  He  will  be  just  as  sly  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
London ;  for  he  has  learned  to  calculate  :  and  then  it  is  probable 
he  wiU  set  off  for  America. 

A  stoppage  of  payment  at  the  bank  is  not  a  new  thing.  Smith 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  2.  says,  *'  that  in  the 
year  1696,  exchequer  bills  fell  forty,  fidy,  and  sixty  per  cent — 
bank  notes  twenty  per  cent  and  the  bank  stopped  payment." 
That  which  happened  in  1696,  may  happen  again  in  1796.  The 
period  in  which  it  happened  was  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
king  William.  It  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the  further  emis- 
sion of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and  to  the  raising  of  new 
loans  ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the  next  year  was  pro- 
bably hurried  on  by  this  circumstance,  and  saved  the  bank  from 
bankruptcy.  Smith  in  speaking  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
bank,  upon  another  occasion  says,  (book  iL  chap.  2.)  **  This  great 
company  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pajring  in  six- 
pences." When  a  bank  adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  six- 
pences, it  is  a  confession  of  insolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  case  of  fiulure  in 
finances,  since  the  system  of  paper  bi^;aB»  has  produced  a  reTO^ 
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lution  in  goveniment,  either  total  or  partial.  A  failure  in  tfia 
finance  of  the  assignats  broke  up  the  revolutionaiy  goveroment, 
and  produced  the  present  French  constitution.  A  failure  tn  the 
finances  of  the  old  congress  of  America  and  the  embarrassments 
it  brought  upon  the  commerce,  broke  up  the  system  of  the  old 
confederatiout  and  produced  the  federal  constitution*  ^  If^  then, 
we  admit  of  reasoning  by  comparison  of  causes  and  events,  the 
failure  of  the  English  finances  will  produce  some  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by 
applying  a  million  a-year  for  that  purpose,  while  he  continues 
adding  morei  than  twenty  millions  a-year  to  it,  it  is  like  setting  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  after  a  hare.  The  longer  he  runs 
the  farther  he  is  off. 

When  I  said  that  the  funding  system  had  entered  the  last 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  it 
would  continue  twenty  years,  and  then  expire  as  a  lease  would.  I 
meant  to  describe  that  age  of  decrepitude  in  which  death  is  every 
"  day  to  be  expected,  and  life  cannot  continue  long*  But  the  death  of 
credit,  or  that  state  that  is  called  basricruptcy,  is  not  always  marked 
by  those  progressive  stages  of  visible  decline,  that  mark  the 
decline  of  natural  life.  In  ^  progression  of  natural  life,  age 
cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  conceal  the  departure  of  juvenile 
abilities.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  deaUi  of  credit ; 
for  though  aH  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actually  exist  in 
circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  appearances. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  bankrupt  of  to^ay  a 
man  of  credit  but  the  day  before ;  yet  no  sooner  is  the  real  state 
of  his  affiiirs  known,  than  every  body  can  see  that  he  had  been 
insolvent  long  before.  In  London,  the  greatest  theatre  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  Europe,  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  well  and  feel 
ingly  understood. 

Mr.  Fttt  continually  talks  of  cn^it,  and  of  the  national  re- 
sources. These  are  two  of  ifae  feigned  appearances  by  which 
the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  are  concealed^  That  which  ho 
ealls  credit  may  exist,  as  I  have  just  shown^JB«  state  of  insol- 
vency, and  is  always  what  I  have  before  deaeribed  it  to  he, 
tmpUum  oileep. 

As  to  national  resources,  Mr.  Pitt,  like  all  die  English  finan- 
eievs  that  preceded  him  stnoe  the  funding  system  began,  has 
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UDiformlv  mistaken  the  nature  of  a  resource ;  that  is,  they  have 
mistaken  it  consistently  with  the  delusion  of  the  funding  Sjrsteni ; 
but  time  is  explaining  the  delusion.  That  which  he  calls,  and  which 
they  called,  a  resource,  is  not  a  resource,  but  is  the  aniieipaihn 
of  a  resource.  They  hare  anticipated  what  wovld  haee  freeti  a 
resource  in  another  generation,  had  not  the  use  of  it  been  so  an- 
ticipated* The  funding  sjrstem  is  a  system  of  anticipation. 
Those  who  established  it  an  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the 
resources  of  those  who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  after :  for 
the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts 
contracted  at  that  time,  and  of  all  debts  contracted  since.  But  it  is 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse^sback.  Had  the  system 
began  an  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of  tales  at  this  time 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  (could  we  suppose 
such  a  system  of  insanity  to  have  thus  continued)  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  annually :  for  the  capital  of  the  debt 
would  be  5486  millions,  according  to  the  ratio  that  ascertains  the 
expense  of  the  wars  for  the  hundred  years  that  are  past  But 
long  before  it  could  have  reached  this  period,  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  them,  (for  it  is  in  paper  only 
that  such  a  nominal  revenue  could  be  collected,)  would  have  been 
as  low  or  lower  than  continental  paper  money  has  been  in  America, 
or  assignats  in  France  ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  contradicted. 

Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations,  disowns  the 
visionary  basis  upon  which  the  funding  system  is  built?  She  acts 
always  by  renewed  successions,  and  never  by  accumulating  addi- 
tions, perpetually  progressing.  Animals,  and  vegetables,  men 
and  trees,  havo  existed  since  the  world  began :  but  that  exists 
ence  has  been  carried  on  by  succession  of  generations,  and  not  by 
continuing  the  same  men  and  the  same  trees  in  existence  that  ex- 
isted first ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  she  removes  the  old. 
Every  natural  idiot  can  see  this.  It  is  the  stock-jobbing  idiot 
only  that  mistakes.  He  has  conceived  that  art  can  do  what  na- 
ture cannot.  He  is  teaching  her  a  new  system  ;  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  man  to  die ;  that  the  scheme  of  creation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  the  funding  system ;  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed by  continual  additions  of  new  beings  like  new  loans,  and  all 
live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the  graves,  thou  idiott 
and  learn  the  folly  of  thy 
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But  besides  these  things,  there  is  somedung  visibly  farcical  in 
the  whole  operation  of  loaning.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  four 
years  ago  that  siich  a  rot  of  bankroptey  ^read  itself  over  Lon- 
don, that  the  whole  commercial  fabric  tottered  ;  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  stand ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  to  prevent 
or  suspend  a  general  bankruptcy,  the  government  lept  the  mer 
chants  six  millions  in  government  paper,  and  now  the  merchants 
lend  the  government  twenfy-two  millions  in  iheir  paper ;  and  two 
parties,  Boyd  and  Morgaui  men  but  little  known,  contend  who 
shall  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is  this !  It  reduces  the  oper- 
ation of  loaning  to  accommodation  paper,  in  which  the  competitors 
contend,  not  Hiho  shaU  lend,  but  who  shall  sign,  because  there  is 
sometiiing  to  be  got  for  signing* 

Every  English  stock-jobber  and  minister  boasts  of  tiie  credit 
of  England.  Its  credit,  say  tiiey,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this :  for  there  is 
not  another  country  in  Europe  that  could  be  made  the  dupe  ot 
such  a  delusion.  The  English  funding  system  will  remain  a 
monument  of  wonder,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  beeti  carried,  as  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  it. 

Those  who  had  formerly  predicted  that  the  funding  system 
would  break  up  when  the  debt  riiould  amount  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  SSiy  millions,  erred  only  in  not  distinguishing 
between  insolvency  and  actual  bankruptcy :  for  the  insolvency 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  government  became  unable  U>  pay  the 
interest  in  cash,  or  to  give  cash  for  the  bank  notes  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid,  whether  that  inability  was  known  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  suspected  or  not.  Insolvency  always  takes  place 
before  bankruptcy :  for  bankruptcy  is  nothing  more  than  the  pub- 
lication of  that  insolvency.  In  the  affairs  of  an  individual,  it  o& 
ten  happens  that  insolvency  exists  several  years  before  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  insolvencv  is  conceiUed  and  carried  on  till  the  indivi- 
dual  is  not  able  to  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  A  government 
can  ward  off  bankruptcy  longer  than  an  individual :  but  insolvency 
will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy^  whether  in  an  individual  or  in 
a  government.  If  then  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand,  which  the  bank  has  issued^  are  greater  than  the  bank  can 
pay  off,  die  bank  is  insolvent :  and  when  that  insolvency  is  de- 
clared, it  is  bankruptcy.* 
*  Among  th«  delonons  that  havo  been  impcMed  upon  the  nation  by  nunu- 
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I  come  now  to  show  the  several  ways  by  which  bank  notes  get 
into  circulation.  I  shall  afterwards  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total 
quantity  or  amount  of  bank  notes  existing  at  this  moment 

The  bank  acts  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of  discount ; 
as  a  bank  of  deposite  ;  and  as  a  bank  for  the  goremment* 

let,  As  a  bank  of  discount  The  bank  discounts  merchants' 
bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When  a  merchant  has  a  bill 
that  will  becohie  due  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  wants  pay- 
ment before  that  time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him, 
deducting  therefrom  at  the  Tate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  bill  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
and*  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  must  be  redeemed.-  This  trans- 
action is  done  altogether  in  paper ;  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as 
a  bank  of  discount,  arise  entirely  fVom  its  making  use  of  paper  as 
money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to  the  merchant  in  discount- 
mg  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank- 
notes to  the  bank  in  redeeming  it  It  very  seldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  passes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  ibr  eltamploi  two  hundred  thousand 

ten,  to  give  a  false  colourii^  to  its  afTaira^  and  by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
is  a  motley,  amphibiou»-charaetered  thmg  called  the  hahnee  of  trade.  This 
balflUMe  of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  from  the  custom-house  books,  in 
which  entries  are  made  of  all  careoes  exported,  and  also  of  all  cargoes  im- 
p<nted,  in  each  year— and  when  the  value  of  tne  exports,  according  to  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  custoni-faouse,  is  greater  than 
the  value  or  the  imports,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  they  say,  the  balance 
ot  trade  is  much  in  their  &vor. 

The  custom-house  books  jirove  regularly  enough  that  so  many  cargoes  have 
been  exported,  and  so  many  imported — but  this  is  all  that  they  prove,  or  were 
intended  to  prove.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  orprofit  or  loss ; 
and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal  to  them  upon  that  account :  for  the  case  is,  that 
the  greater  the  loss  is  in  any  one  y^ar,  the  higher  will  this  thing  called  the 
balance  of  trade  appear  to  bie  according  to  the  custom-house  books.  Fox 
example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been  taken  by 
the  Imnch  this  year— consequently  those  careoes  will  not  appear  as  imports 
on  the  custom-house  books,  and  therefore  the  balance  of  triule,  by  which  they 
mean  the  profits  of  it  will  appear  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  loss 
amounts  to^-and  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  loss  nothappened,  the  profits 
Would  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  the  less.  All  the  losses  happen- 
mg  at  sea,  to  returning  cargoes,  by  acddenta,  by  the  elements,  or  by  capture, 
make  the  balance  appear  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  exports — and  were 
they  all  lost  at  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the  custom-house  books. 
Also  everv  cargo  of  exports  that  is  lost  and  occasions  another  to  be  sent, 
adds  in  like  manner  to  the  side  of  the  exports,  and  appears  as  profiu  This 
year  the  balance  of  trade  will  appear  high,  oecause  the  losses  have  been 
|;reat  by  capture  and  by  Btorms»  Th»  ignorance  of  the  British  parliament 
m  listening  to  this  hackneyed  imposition  of  ministers  about  the  halance  of 
trade  is  astonishing.  It  snows  hoW  little  they  know  of  national  afiairs^- 
and  Mr.  Qrey  may  as  well  talk  Qreek  to  thiem,  as  to  make  motions  about 
Uie  state  of  tlie  nation.  They  understand  only  fbz-hunting  and  the  game  laws. 
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pounds  a-fMr,  (a  great  Bum  to  be  made  merefy  by  ezdiuigiiiip 
ODe  sort  of  paper  for  aoother,  and  which  shows  also  that  Uie 
merchants  of -thst  place  are  pressed  for  money  for  payments, 
instead  of  haying  mooeyio  spare  to  lend  to  goTemment,)  it  proves 
that  the  bank  discounts  to  the  aiaount  of  four  millions  annually, 
or  666^661.  eveiy  two  mondis ;  and  ss  there  never  remain  in  the 
bank  more  than  two  month's  pledgesi  of  the  value  of  666,6662. 
at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of  bank  iiotes  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time  should  not  be  more  than  to  diat  amount  This  is  sui^ 
iicient  to  show,  that  the  present  immense  quantity  of  bank  notes, 
which  are  distributed  throu|^  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
fsrm-house  in  £n|^d,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of 
discounting. 

2d,  As  a  bank  of  deposite.  To  depoMte  money  at  die  bank 
means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  sske  of  convenience,  and  to  be 
drawn  out  at  any  moment  the  depositor  pletlses,  or  to  be  paid 
away  to  his  order.  When  the  business  of  dtseoUHting  is  great, 
that  of  depositing  is  necessarily  small*  No  man  depositee  and 
applies  for  discounts  at  the  same  time ;  for  it  would  be  like  paying 
interest  for  lending  money,  instead  of  for  borrowing  it  The 
depositee  that  are  now  made  at  the  bank  are  almost  entirely  in 
bank  notes,  and  consequently  th^  add  nothing  to  the  ability  of 
the  bank  to  pay  off  the  bank  notes  that  may  be  presented  for  pay* 
meat ;  and  besides  this,  the  depositee  are  no  more  the  property 
of  the  bank  than  the  cash  or  bank  notes  in  a  merchant's  counting 
house  are  the  property  of  his  book-keeper.  No  great  increase 
tiierefore  of  bank  notes,  beyond  what  the  discounting  business 
admits  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  depositee. 

3d,  The  bank  acts  as  banker  for  die  government  This  is  die 
connexion  that  threatens  to  ruin  every  public  bank.  It  is  through 
this  connexion  Uiat  the  credit  of  a  bank  is  forced  far  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  still  further  beyond  its  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
through  this  connexion,  that  such  an  immense,  redundant  quanti^ 
of  bank  notes  have  gotten  into  circulation ;  and  which,  instead  of 
being  issued  because  diere  was  property  in  the  bank,  have  been 
issued  because  there  was  none. 

When  the  treasury  is  empty,  whi^  happens  in  almost  eveiy 
year  of  every  war,  its  coders  at  the  bank  are  empty  also.  It  is 
in  this  condition  of  emptiness  that  the  minister  has  recourse  to 
emissions  of  what  are  C4dled  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  which 
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tmiiaUy  generates  m  new  increase  of  bank  notes,  wai  which  ai^ 
sported  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the  bank 
to  pay  them.-^These  exchequer  and  navy  bills  (being*  as  I  have 
said,  emitted  because  the  treasury  and  its  coffers  at  die  bank  are 
empty,  and  cannot  pay  the  demands  that  come  in)  are  no  other 
ttan  an  acknowledgment  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  so 
much  money*  They  may  be  compared  to  the  setdement  of  an 
noconnt^  in  whiefa  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  balance  he  owes, 
and  for  which  he  gives,  a  note  of  hand ;  or  to  a  note  of  hand 
given  to  raise  money  upon  it» 

Sometimes  the  bank  discounts  those  bills  as  it  would  discount 
merchants  biUs  of  exchange ;  sometimes  it  purchases  tiiem  of  the 
holders  at  the  current  price ;  and  sometimes  it  agrees  with  the 
ministen  to  pay  an  interest  upon  them  to  the  holders,  and  keep 
them  in  circulation.  In  every  one  of  Aiese  cases  an  additional 
quantity  of  bank  notes  gets  into  circulation,  and  are  sported,  as  I 
have  said,  upon .  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the 
bank,  as  banker  for  the  government,  to  pay  them  9  and  besides 
this,  the  bank  has  now  no  money  of  its  own  ;  for  the  money  that 
wm  originally  subseribed  to  begin  the  credit  of  die  bank  with,  at 
its  first  establishment,  has  been  lent  to  government  and  wasted 
long  ago. 

•    M  The  bonk  (says  SmiA,  book  ii«  chap.  %,)  acts  not  only  as  an 
lyrdinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state ;  it  receiires  and  pays 
the  gceater  part  of  the  annaities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  jmWc.''     (It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  pMkj  or  the  nation^ 
ia  always  put  for  the  government,  in  speaking  of  debts.)    ^  It 
circulates"  (says  Smith)  *^  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  mah  taxes,  which 
are  frequmtly  not  paid  till  several  yeara  afterward^.^     (This  ad» 
vnnoement  is  also  done  in  bank  notes,  for  which  there  is  not  pro- 
perty in  the  bink»)     ^  In  those  different  operations  (says  Smith) 
tis  dv/y  to  Uu  pMie  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  any 
frttlt.of  ks  directors,  to  oventoek  Ube  dradaHom  wUk  papmr  mo- 
ney."— bank  notes.     How  its  duly  to  tht  ^pMU  can  induce  it  to 
ooonAoeh  thai  pmbUe  with  promissoiy  bank  notes  which  it  cmmot 
pny*  and  thereby  expose  die  individuals  of  that  public  to  rum,  is 
too  paradoxical  to  boexplained ;  for  it  is-on  the  credk  which  i» 
dividuals  give  to  the  Inrnk^  by  receiving  and  circulating  its  note^ 
^  net  upon  ita  otm  ci^4il  or  its  owj»  prepeity,  for  it  has 
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that  the  bank  sports.  !£,  however,  it  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to 
expose  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  least  equally  the  duty  of 
the  individuals  4>f  that  public  to  get  their  money  and  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  leave  it  to  placemen,  pensioners,  government 
contractors.  Reeves'  association,  and  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  who  have  voted  away  the  money  at  the  nod  of  the 
minister,  to  continue  the  credit  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their 
estates,  individually  and  collectively,  ought  to  answer  as  &r  as  they 
will  go* 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mysterious,  bub» 
picious  connexion,  between  the  minister  and  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  which  explains  itself  no  otherwise  than  by  a  continual 
increase  of  bank  notes.  Without,  therefore,  jentering  into  any 
further  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  bank  notes 
are  issued,  and  thrown  upon  the  public,  I  proceed,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  offer  an  estmiate  on  the  total  Quantity  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation 

However  disposed  governments  may  be  to  extort  money  by 
taxes  from  the  people,  there  is  ti  Umii  to  the  practice  established 
in  the  nature  of  things.  That  limit  is  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  of  money  what  it 
may,  and  tne  greatest  quantity  of  taxes  that  can  be  raised  upon  n. 
People  have  other  uses  for  money  besides  paying  taxes ;  and  it  is 
only  a  proportional  part  of  that  money  they  can  spare  for  taxes, 
as  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  they  can  spare  for  house*rent,  for 
clothing,  or  for  any  other  particular  use.  These  proportions  find 
out  and  establish  themselves ;  and  that  with  such  exactness,  diatT 
if  any  one  part  exceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money,  (bank  notes,)  there  was 
no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold  and  silver,  and  the  great* 
est  quantity  of  money  that  ever  was  raised  in  taxes  during  that 
period,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity*  of  money  in 
the  nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to  this  pmnt.  The 
taxes  in' the  time  of  William  III.  never  reached  to  fdur  millions, 
before  the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  millions. 
The  same  proportions  estabtished  themselves  in  France.  There 
was  no  paper  money  in  France  before  the  present  revolution,  and 
the  taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  silver  money.  The  highest 
quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two  millions  starling ; 
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and  the  qmntllf  of  gold  and  silver  nionejr  in  the  nation  at  the 
same  time,  as  stated  by  M»  Neckar,  from  returns  of  coinage  ai 
tiie  mint,  in  Us  treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances,  was 
about  ninefy  millions  steiitng.  To  go  beyond  tfiis  limit  of  a 
foggrth  part,  in  England^  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  paper 
money ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  it  in  France,  where  paper 
could  not  be  introduced,  broke  up  the  government 

This  proportion,  therefore,  of  a  fourth  part,  is  the  limit  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  establishes  for  itself,  be  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  nation  more  or  less. 

The  amount  of  taxes,  in  England,  at  this  time  is  fiiU  twenty 
millions ;  and  tiierelbre  the  quanti^  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
bank  notes,  token  together,  amounts  to  eighty  millions.  The 
qusntify  of  gold  and  silver,  as  stated  by  lord  Hawkesbury's  secre- 
tary, (George  Chalmers,)  as  I  have  before  shown,  is  twenty  roil 
lions ;  imd,  tiierefore,  the  total  amount  of  bank  notes  in  cireula- 
tiou,  all  made  payable  on  demand,  is  sixty  millions.  This  enor- 
mous sum  ^11  astonish  the  most  stupid  stock-jobber,  and  over- 
power tiie  credulity  of  the  most  thoughtless  Englishman :  but 
were  it  only  a  third  part  of  that  sum,  the  baidi  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  sometiiing  curious  in  thp  movements  pi  this  modem 
complicated  machine,  the  funding  sjrstem ;  and  it  is  only  now  that 
it  is  beginning  to  unfold  the  foil  extent  of  its  movements.  In  the 
fo»t  part  of  its  movements  it  gives  greatpowers  into  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  the  last  part  it  takes  them  completely  away. 

The  fonding  sjrstem  set  out  with  raising  revenues  under  tiie 
name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  government  became  both  pro- 
digal and  powerful.  The  loaners  assumed  the  name  of  creditors, 
and  though  it  was  soon  diBcovered  that  loaning  was  government- 
jobbing,  those  pretended  loaners,  or  the  persons  who  parohased 
into  the  fonds  sfterwards,  conceived  tiiemselves  not  only  to  be 
creditors,  but  to  be  the  only  creditors. 

But  su^  has  been  the  openntion  q£  this  compli<Sated  maehme, 
the  fhnding  system^  that  it  has  produced,  unpercelved,  a  second 
generation  of  creditors,  more  numerous  and  for  more  formidable, 
and  withal  more  real  tiian  the  &»t  generation ;  for  every  holder 
of  a  bank  note  is  a  creditor^  and  a  real  creditor,  and  the  debt  due 
to  him  is  made  payable  on  demand.  The  debt,  therefore,  which 
tiie  government  owes  to  individuals  is  composed  of  twopar^  } 
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the  0B«  «boiit  four  faundred  millioin  bnaring  inlereiU  ^h»  otlker 
about  flix^  myUoQB  pi^ble  oq  demand.  The  one  is  called 
tbe  funded  debt,  the  otber  is  dw  d^  due  in  bank  notes. 

Tbe  second  debt  (llnicoatained  in  the  bank  notes)  has, in  a  great 
measure,  been  incurred  to  paj  the  interest  of  the  first  debt ;  so 
that  in  fact  little  or  no  teal  interest  has  been  paid  by  government 
The  whole  has  been  delusion  and  fraud.     Gotemmenl  first  con- 
tfBcted  a  debt,  in  the  form  of  kmns,  with  one  class  ni  people*  and 
then  ran  dandeskinely  in  debt  widi  another  class,  bj  means  of 
bank  notes,  to  pay  the  interest.     Government  acted  of  itself  in 
contracting  the  first  debt,'and  nuufo  n  machinn  of  the  bank  to 
contract  the  second,     it  ia  this  second  debt  that  changes  the  seat 
of  power  and  the  order  of  thtngs ;  for-ft  puts  it  in  the  power  ot 
even  a  small  part  of  the  holdere  of  bank  notes,  (had  Ihej  no  other 
motives  than  disgust  at  Pitt  and  GventiHe's  sedition  bills,)  to 
control  vajL  measure  of  gotenunent  they  found  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interest;  and  that  not  by  popular    itoeetings,  or  popular 
societies,  but  by  the  simple  end  easy  operation  of  ^with-bolding 
their  credit  from  that  government ;  that  is,  by  individually  de- 
manding payment,  at  the  bank,  for  eveiy  bank  note  that  comes  into 
their  hands.     Why  should  Pitt  and  Grenville  expect  that  the  very 
HMMi  wimn  idiey  insidt  sand  itt|tnre,  shoiddf  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinue to  support  the  measures  of  Pitt  and  GrenvtUe,  by  giving  . 
credit  to  their  promissory  notes  of  payment?    No  new  emissioos 
of  bank  notes  could  go  on  while  payment  was  demanding  on  the 
old,  and  the  cash  in  the  bank  wastbg  daily  away ;  nor  any -new 
adrancte  bo  made  to  government,  or  to  the  emperor,  to  carry  on 
the  war ;  nor  any  new  emission  to  be  made  on  exchequer  bills. 

**  The  (mnk^"  says  Smith,  (book  ii.  chap.  2)  is  *^ a  great  sa^fMs  . 
oftUOe.^'  And  in  te  same  paragraph  faeBaySf^"  Tike  ff«6^o/ (As 
hMi  w  sfiMl  to  thai  ef  ike  BritM,  govemmenifV  iMch  is  the 
sam%  as  to  say  ^t  the  stability  of  the  government  |s  equal  to 
that  of  ihB  bank,  and  no  more.    If  then  the  bank  cannot  pay,  the  . 
ur€h4rmmttet^-tkeholjf  Bamtm  eaytrs  (SL  R.  L  A.*)  is  a  bank- 
vapL  When  folly  invented  titles,  she  did  not  attend  to  ^eir  appl^* 
caHoB ;  fiir  ever  einee  the  goverament  of  fiagland  has  bemi  in 
the  hands  of  are/b-frtiiwrefs,  it  has  been  rutming.ialo  bankniplcy  i  . 
and  o  to  the  arch^treasurer  opparstit,  he  has  been  a  bankrupl 
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'  knig  ago*    What  a  nuBerable  p1roa{Moi  has  Englvkl  b«fcre  its 
ejes ! 

Before  the  war  of  17My  thare  were  no  bank  aotoa  lower  diaii 
twenty  pounda^     During  diat  waff  baak  notea  of  fifteen  poanda 
and  of  tan  pounda  were  eoiiied  i  and  now,  aince  tkacommenee* 
.  ment  of  the  present  wari  tbejr  are  eokiod  aa  low  aa  &we  pounda. 
.  Theae  five  pound  notea  wilir  ckeoiate  cyefty  among  little  shop- 
keeperSf  butchers,  bakera«  market  people,  rentaia  of  amalikouaaa, 
.  lodgers,  &c.     AU  the  high  departments  of  conlmeice,  and  the 
affluent  stations  of  Uie  weye  already  ov0nhcludf^m  BvMk  ex- 
presses it,  with  the  bank  notes.     No  pfaiee  temained  open  where- 
in to  crowd  an  additional  quantity  of  hank  notea  butaaMNig  Iheciaaa 
of  people  I  have  jiiat  mentioned,  and  the  nieaaa  of  doing  this  cQ«kl 
be  best  effected  by  coining  five  pound  notes.    .This  eonduot  haa 
the  appearanoe  of  that  of  an  unprincipled  tnaolvent^  who,  when 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  the  amount  of  many  thooaaada,  will 
borrow  as  low  aa  five  poanda  of  that  sarvanta  in  hia  houae,  and 
break  the  next  day* 

..  But  whatever  momentary  relief  of  aid  the  miniatev  and  hta  bank 
might  expect  from  this  low  contrivance  of  five  pound  notes,  it 
•will  increase  the  inability  of  the  hank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
hasten  the  deatniction  of  all ;  for  even  the  small  taxea  that  uaed 
to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be  paid  in  dioso  notes,  and  the  hank 
will  soon  find  itself  with  scarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
hair-powder  guinea  tax  bringa  in* 

The.  hank  notea  make  the  oHMt  serious  part  of  the  buaii|Baa  of 
finance :  what  is  cdled  Uie  national  funded  debt  ia  hut  a  trifle 
when  pot  in  comparison  with  it ;  yet  the  case  of  the  hank  notea 
has  never  been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the  miniater  or  of  the  dut.c- 
tors,  and  upon  what  foundation,  such  immense  quantitiea  are  ia* 
sued.  I  have  atated  the  amount  of  them  at  sixty  millions ;  I  have 
produced  data  for  that  estimation  ;  and  besides  this,  the  apparent 
quantity  of  them,  far  beyond  that  of  gold  and  ailver  in  the  nation, 
corroborates  the  statement.  Were  there  but  a  third  part  of  sixty 
millions,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound  ;  for  no 
new  supply  of  money,  as  before  said,  can  arrive  at  the  bank,  aa 
all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper. 

When  the  funding  system  began,  it  waa  not  doubled  that  the 
loans  that  had  been  borrowed  would  he  repaid.    Oovemment  noi 
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only  propagated  that  bolie^  but  it  b^;an  paying  tbem  off*  In  timo 
this  profession  came  to  be  abandoned :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
■ee  ihai  bank  notes  will  march  the  same  way ;  fbr  theamount  of 
them  is  only  aao^r  debt  under  another  name ;  and  the  prolMbi- 
lity  is  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  at  last  jpropose  iunding  them.  In  that 
case  bank  notes  iHll  not  be  so  valuable  as  Ftench  asiignats.  The 
assignats  have  a  solid  property  in  reserve^  in  the  national  do- 
mains ;  bank  notes  have  none ;  and,  besides  this^  the  fiiiglish 
revenue  must  then  sink  down  to  what  the  amount  of  it  was  before 
the  funding  -system  began^-between  three  and  four  millions ;  one 
of  which  the  areh^trwatwr^r  would  require  for  himself«  and  the 
arch-treasurer  apparttU  would  require  tiuree-quarters  of  a  millitm 
more  to  pay  his  debts.  **In  France^**  says  Sterne,  ^  ihmf  erdir 
UuM  tkmgt  hetUr.'' 

1  have  now  exposed  the  English  systeiti  of  findnde  to  the  ejrcte 
of  all  nations ;  for  this  work  will  be  published  in  all  languige^ 
In  doing  this«  I  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to  ^ose  numerotts 
citizens  of  neutral  nations  who  have  been  imposed  upoH  by  fltat 
firauduleet  system,  and  who  have  propeHy  at  stake  upon  the 
event* 

As  an  individual  citizen  cif  AnnSiicai  And  as  far  as  an  individual 
can  go,  I  have  Iwrenged  (if  I  fnay  use  the  eipression  without  any 
immoral  meaning)  the  piratical  depredatidns  committed  on  the 
American  commerce  by  the  English  govetnititat  I  liai^  te- 
taliated  for  France  on  the  subject  of  finance ;  and  I  conclude 
with  retorting  6ii  BCr.  Pitt  the  expression  he  vuM  against  France, 
and  say,  that  the  En^ish  system  of  finance  *■  |s  on  thb  vbbqb« 

ICAT  BTBK  IN  tm  OULV  OB  BANKEUPTCT.'^ 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Porit,  4prfl  8i  1798* 
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TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  PRANCE. 


Farm,  Sept.  25, 1793. 

Fe|.LOW  CltlZSNS) 

I  RftCBiTB  with  aflfoctioiiate  gntitudev  the  honor  which  the  kte 
wmAfwA  aMemhly  has  cooferred  upon  me,  by  adopting  me  a 
citizen  of  France ;  and  the  aildilional  honor  of  being  elected  by 
my  feilow  citizens  a  member  of  the  national  convention.  Happily 
impreseedi  as  I  am,  by  those  testimonies  of  respect  shown  to- 
wards me  as  an  individual,  I  feel  my  felicity  increased  by  seeing 
the  barrier  broken  down  that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth, 
and  limited  citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation. 

Had  those  honors  been  conferred  in  an  hour  of  national  tran- 
qniUity,  they  would  have  afforded  no  otlier  means  of  showing  my 
affection,  ihan  to  baye  accepted  and  eiyoyed  them ;  but  they  come 
accompanied  with  circumstances  that  give  me  the  honorable 
opportunity  of  commencing  my  citizenship  in  the  stormy  hour  of 
difllculties.  I  come  not  to  enjoy  repose.  Convinced  that  the 
cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  liberty 
canikot  be  purchased  by  a  wish^  I  ^adly  share  with  you  the  dan- 
gers and  honors  necessaf^r  to  success. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any  great  change,  such 
as  that  accomplished  on  the  10th  of  August,  is  unavoidably  the 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind,  highly  agitated  by 
hopoi  suspicion,  and  apprehensioni  continues  without  rest  till  the 
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change  be  accompliriied.  But  let  us  now  look  calmly  and  confi« 
dently  forward,  and  success  is  certain.  It  is  no  longer  the  paltfj 
cause  of  kings,  or  of  this  or  that  individual,  that  calls  France  and 
her  armies  into  action.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  all.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  era,  that  shall  blot  despotism  from  the 
earth,  and  fix,  on  the  lasting  principles  of  peace  and  dtizenship» 
the  great  republic  of  man. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  have  borne  a  share  in  the  commence- 
ment and  complete  establishment  of  one  revolutioni  (I  mean  the 
revolution  of  America.)  The  success  and  events  of  that  revolu- 
tion are  enoouraging  to  us.  Hie  peosperitj  and  happiness  that 
have  since  flowed  to  that  country,  have  amply  rewarded  her  for  all 
the  hardships  she  endured,  and  for  all  the  dangers  she  encoun- 
tered. 

The  principles  on  which  that  revolution  began,  have  extended 
themselves  to  Europe ;  and  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  regene- 
rating the  old  world  by  the  principles  of  the  new.  The  distance 
of  America  from  all  die  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  admit  of 
her  carrying  those  principles  beyond  her  own  boundaries.  It  is 
to  the  peculiar  honor  of  France^  thai  she  no#  mises  the  standard 
of  liberty  for  all  nations;  and  In  fighting  her  own  ba|tlea» 
contends  for  die  rights  of  all  mankind. 

The  same  spirit  of  ibrtitude  ih&i  insured  success  to  America  ; 
will  insure  it  to  France ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  a  nation 
determined  to  be  free!  The  mflitary circumstances  that  now 
unite  themselves  to  France,  are  such  as  the  despots  of  the  earth 
know  nothing  of^  and  can  form  no  calculation  upon.  They  know 
not  what  it  is  to  fight  againfll  a  nation.  They  have  only  been 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  each  o4ier,  and  they  know  from 
system  and  practice,  how  to  calculate  tfie' probable  success  of 
despot  against  despot ;  and  here  fiieir  knowledge  and  their  expo- 
rience  end. 

But  in  a  contest  like  the  present  a  new  and  boundless  variety 
of  circumstances  arise,  that  derange  all  such  customary  caleii* 
lations.  When  a  whole  nation  acts  as  to  army,  the  despot  knows 
not  the  extent  of  the  power  against  which  he  contends.  New 
armies  arise  against  him  wiA  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  is 
then  that  the  diflicuhies  of  an  invading  enemy  moltiplyv  as  in  the 
former  case  they  diminished ;  and  he  finds  them  at  Iheir  haifthi 
when  he  expected  them  to  end. 
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Tlw  only  war  that  fana  aay  fimikrity  of  ckcuduteiicet  with  tbe 
preaenty  ia  Uie  late  rovolutioiiary  war  in  America.  On  her  part,  aa 
it  now  18  in  France,  it  waa  a  war  of  the  whole  nation*  There  it 
was  that  the  enemy,  by  beginning  to  conquer,  pot  himaelf  in  a 
condition  of  being  conquered.  Hia  fifat  ▼ktoiiea  prepared  him 
fer  defeat  He  adfanced  till  he  could  not  retreat,  and  found 
ImoBelf  aoQong  a  nation  of  armies. 

Were  it  now  to  b.e  proposed  to  the  Auatriana  and  Pruaaiana,  to 
escort  them  into  the  middle  of  France,  and  there  leave  them  to 
make  the  most  of  such  a  situation,  they  would  see  too  much  into 
the  dangera  of  it  to  accepf  the  offer,  and  the  same  dangers  would 
attend  them  could  they  arrive  there  by  any  other  means.  Where 
then  is  the  military  policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  they  would  refuso  by  choice.  B^it  to  reason  with 
deapots  is  throwing  reaaon  away.  The  best  of  arguments  is  a 
vigorous  preparation. 

Man  ia  ever  a  stranger  to  the  waya  by  which  Providence  regu- 
lates the  order  of  things.  The  interference  of  foreign  despota 
may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  own  enslaved  countries  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  come  to  oppose.  Liberty  and  equality  are 
bleasings  too  great  to  be  the  inheritance  of  France  alone.  It  is  an 
honor  to  her  to  be  their  firat  champion ;  and  Ad  may  now  say  to 
her  enemies,  with  a  migjbty  voice,  **  O  !  Ye  Auatrians,  ye  Prus- 
sians! Ye  who  now  turn  your  bayonets  against  us,  it  is  for  all 
Europe ;  it  is  for  all  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  she 
raises  the  standard  of  liberty  and  equality !'' 

The  public  cauae  has  hitherto  suffered  from  the  contradictiona 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Those 
contradictions  have  served  to  divide  the  opinions  of  individuals  at 
home,  and  to  obscure  the  great  principlea  of  the  revolution  in 
other  countriea.  But  whQu  those  contradictions  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  constitution  made  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  rights ; 
when  the  bagatellea  of  monarchy,  royalty,  regency;  and  he- 
reditary aucceaaion  ahall  be  exposed,  with  all  their  abaurdities,  a 
new  ray  of  light  will  be  tjirown  over  the  world,  and  the  revolution 
will  derive  new  atrength  by  being  universally  understood. 

The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France  extends  Gu  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.  Every  nation  is  becoming 
her  colleague,  and  every  court  ia  become  her  enemy.  It  is  now 
the  cauae  of  aU  nationa  against  the  cauae  of  all  cottrta.    The* 
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terror  that  despotiam  felt,  clandestinely  begot  a  confederation  of 
despots  ;  and  their  attack  upon  France  was  produced  by  tbdr 
fears  at  home. 

In  entering  on  this  gmeat  scene,  greater  than  any  nation  has 
been  called  to  act  in*  let  us  say  to  the  agitated  mind,  be  calm. 
Let  us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  revenge.  Let  us 
begin  the  new  era  by  a  greatness  of  friendship,  and. hail  Ibe  ap- 
proach of  uwon  and  success. 

Jour  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  PAINB. 


/ 


itEASONS 


FO»  nBSSBTWtt    THB    LIFB    OV   LOUIS   CAFCT»  At  0BtlTB»n 

TO   THE   NATIONAL   qONTElfTIOff. 


ClTtSBK   Pr»8IPBNT« 

Ht  hatred  aod  abhoneQce  of  monarchy  are  sufficientlj  known; 
they  originate  in  principles  of  reason  and  conviction,  nor^  except 
with  life,  can  they  eyer  be  extirpated ;  but  my  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemyt  is  e<}ua]ly  lively  and 
sincere. 

I  voted  that  Louis  should  be  tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
afford  proofs  to  the  world  of  the  perBdyv  corruption,  and  abomina- 
tion of  the  monarchical  system.  The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  exposes  them  in  the  most  glaring  and  hideous 
colors ;  thence  it  results,  that  monarchy,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  becomes  necessarily  a  centre, 
round  which  are  united  every  species  of  corruption,  and  the  kingly 
trade  is  no  less  destructive  of  all  morality  in  the  human  breast, 
than  the  trade  of  an  executioner  is  destructive  of  its  sensibility. 

I  remenyber,  during  my  residence  in  another  country,  that  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  jsentence  of  M.  Autheine,  at  the 
Jacobins,  which  corresponds  exactly  witk  my  own  idea, — **  Make 
mo  a  king  to-day,"  said  he,  ^*  and  I  shall  be  a  robber  to-morrow.'* 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Louis  Capet  had 
been  bom  in  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighborhood,  at  liberty 
to  practice  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  had  he  been  thus  situated,  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  shown  himself  destitute  of 
social  virtues :  we  are,  in  a  moment  of  fermentation  like  this, 
naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices,  or  rather  to  those  of  monarchi- 
cal governments;  we  regard  them  with  additional  horror  and  indig* 
nation ;  not  that  Uiey  are  more  heinous  than  those  of  his  predeces* 
sors,  but  because  our  eyes  are  now  open,  and  the  veil  of  delusion 
n  » 
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is  at  length  withdrawn ;  jet  the  lamentable,  degraded  state  ie 
which  he  is  actuallj  redoced,  is  surely  far  less  imputable  to  him, 
than  to  the  constitueat  assembly,  which,  of  its  own  authori^,  with- 
out consent  or  advice  of  the  people,  restoced  him  to  the  throne. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  timeof  Hhe  flight,  or  abdication,  of  Louis 
XYI.,  and  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The  proposal 
of  restoring  him  to  supreme  power  struck  me  with-amasement ; 
and  although  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  French  citizen,  yet  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  employed  all  the  efforts  that  depended  on 
me  to  prevent  it 

A  small  society,  composed  only  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom 
are  now  members  of  the  convention,  took  at  that  time  the  name 
of  the  .Republican  club,  (societe  republicaine.)  Thb  society 
opposed  the  restoration  of  Louis,  not  set  much  on  account  of  his 
personal  offences,  as  in  order  to  overthrow  tibo  monarchy,  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  ihe  republican  system  and  m  equal  representa- 
tion. 

With  this  design,  I  traced  out  m  the  English  language  certain 
propositions,  which  were  translated  with  some  trifling  alterations, 
and  signed  by  Achilles  Ducbatlet,  actually  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  of  the  French  republic,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  five 
members  which  composed  our  little  party :  the  law  requiring  the 
signature  of  a  citizen  at  the  bottom  of  each  printed  paper. 

The  paper  was  indignantly  torn  by  Malouet;  and  brought  forth 
in  this  very  room  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  the  person 
who  had  signed  it,  the  author  and  their  adherents,  but  such  is  the 
revolution  of  events,  that  this  paper  is  now  received  and  brought 
forth  for  a  very  opposite  purpose :  to  remind  the  nation  of 
the  errors  of  that  unfortunate  day,  that  fatal  error  of  not  having 
then  banished  Louis  XYI.  from  its  bosom,  and  not  to  plead  this 
day  in  favor  of  his  exile,  preferable  to  his  death. 

The  paper  in  question,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 

**  The  serene  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  during  the  time  of  the  late  king's  escape,  the 
indifference  with  which  we  beheld  him  retuni,  are  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  more  desirable  than  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  is  not  only  a  political  superfluity,  but  a  grievous 
burden,  pressing  hard  on  the  whole  nation. 
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**  Let  us  not  be  imposed  upon  by  sophisms ;  all  that  concerns 
this,  is  reduced  to  fourpoints^ 

*<  He  has  abdicated  the  throne  in  having  fled  from  his  post 
Abdication  and  desertion  are  not  characterized  by  the  length  of 
absence ;  but  by  the  single  act  of  flight  In  the  present  instance, 
the  act  is  every  thing,  and  the  time  nothing. 

**  The  nation  can  never  give  back  its  confidence  to  a  man  who, 
false  to  his  trust,  perjured  to  bis  oath,  conspires  a  clandestine 
flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent  passport,  coaceais  a  king  of  France 
under  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  directs  his  course  towards  a  frontier 
covered  with  traitors  and  deserters,  and  evidently  meditates  a 
return  into  our  country,  with  a  force  capable  of  imposing  his  own 
despotic  laws. 

*'  Whether  ought  his  flight  to  be  considered  as  his  own  act,  or 
the  act  of  those  who  fled  with  him  ?  Was  it  a  spontaneous  reso- 
lution of  his  own,  or  was  it  inspired  into  him  by  others  ?  The 
alternative  is  immaterial :  whether  fool  or  hypocrite,  idiot  or 
traitor,  he  has  proved  himself  equally  unworthy  of  the  important 
functions  that  had  been  delegated  to  him. 

*'  In  every  sense  that  the  question  can  be  considered,  the  re- 
ciprocal  obligation  which  subsisted  between  us  is  dissolved.  He 
holds  no  longer  any  authority.  We  owe  him  no  longer  obedi- 
ence. We  see  in  him  no  more  than  an  indifierent  person ;  we 
can  regard  him  only  as  Louis  Capet 

<*  The  history  of  France  presents  little  else  than  a  long  series 
of  public  calamity,  which  takes  its  source  from  the  vices  of  the 
kings :  we  have  been  the  wretched  victims  that^have  never  ceased 
to  sufler  either  for  them  or  by  them.  The  catalogue  of  their 
oppressions  was  complete,  but  to  complete  the  sum  of  their 
crimes,  treason  yet  was  wanting.  Now  the  only  vacancy  is  filled 
upt  the  dreadful  fist  is  full ;  the  system  is  exhausted :  there  are 
no  remaining  errors  for  4hem  to  commit,  their  reign  is  conse- 
quently at  an  end. 

**  What  kind  of  ofllce  must  that  be  in  a  government  which 
requires  neither  experience  nor  ability  to  execute  ?  That  may  be 
abandoned  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth,  that  may  be  filled 
with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tyrant,  with  equal  effect  as  by  the 
goodf  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise  ?  An  ofiice  of  this  nature  is  a  mere 
nonentity :  it  is  a  place  of  show,  not  of  use.  Let  France  then, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reason»  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  sound  of 
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w<u:d««  and  let  ber  deliberately  examine*  if  a  king*  howeror  insig- 
nificant and  contemptible  in  bimselfi^may.not  at  the  same  time  be 
extremely  dangerDua. 

**Tbe  thirty  millions  which  it  costs  to  support  a  king  in  the 
eclat  of  stupid  brutal  luxury,  presents  us  with  an  easy  method  of 
reducing  taxes*  which  reduction^  would  at  oncte  releasa  the  people, 
and  stop  the  progress  of  political  corruption.  The  grandeur  of 
nations  consists,  not,  as  kings  pretendi  in  the  splendor  of  thrones, 
but  in  a  cons|)icuotts  sense  of  their  owb  dlgnityi  and  in  a  just' 
disdain  of  Uiose  barbarous  follies  and  crimes,  whicht  under  the 
sanction  of  royalty  i  have  hitherto  desolated  £urope. 

**  Ab  to  the  personal  safety  of  Louis  Capet,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  confirmed,  as  France  will  not  stoop  to  degrade  herself 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  a  wretch,  who  has  dishonored  him- 
self. In  defending  a  just  and  glorious  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to 
degrade  it,  and  the  universal  tranquillity  which  prevaib,  is  an 
undeniable  proof,  that  a  free  people  know  how  to  res'pect  them- 
selves.'* 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  and  the  exertions  of  the 
republicans  at  that  fatal  period,  when  Louis  was  reinstated  in  Cull 
possession  of  the  executive  power^  which  by  bis  flight  had  been 
suspended,  I  return  to  the  sUbj^cti  and  to  the  deplorable  situation 
in  which  the  man  is  now  actually  involved. 

What  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
has  been  since  brought  about  by  the  force  of  necessity ;  the  wilful, 
treacherous  defects  in  the  former  constitution  have  been  brought 
to  light ;  the  continual  alarm  of  treason  and  conspiracy  roused  the 
nation,  and  produced  eventually  a  second  revolution.  The 
people  have  beat  down  royalty,  never,  never  to  rise  again  ;  they 
have  brought  Louis  Capet  to  the  bar«  and  demonstrated  ui  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  the  intrigues^  the  cabals,  the  falsehood, 
corruption  and  rooted  depravity,  the  inevitable  effects  of  monar- 
chical governments.  Thet-e  remains  then  only  one  question  to  be 
considered,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  man? 

For  myself,  I  seriously  confess,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the 
unaccountable  folly  that  restored  the  executive  power  to  his 
hands,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  perjury  and  treason,  I  am  far 
more  ready  to  condemn  the  constituent  aasembiy  than  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  Louis  Capet. 

But  abstracted  from  every  other  considecatton«  there  is  one  cir- 
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eumstvice  in  his  IHe  wKidi  ought  to  cover,  or  at  leaat  to  palKate  a 
great  number  of  hui  transgresaiona,  and  thia  very  circumstanco 
affords  to  the  Freiich  nation  a  blessed  occasion  of  extricating 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  kings,  witboot  defiling  itself  in  the  impuri- 
ties of  their  blood. 

It  is  to  Ffance  alone,  I  know,ihat  the  United  Stales  of  America 
owe  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  off  the  unjust  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Britain.  The  ardor  and  zeal  which  she  dis- 
played to  provide  both  men  and  money,  were  H^  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  But  as  the  nation  at  that  time, 
restrained  by  the  shackles  of  her  own  government,  could  only  act 
by  the  means  of  a  monarchical  organ,  this  organ — ^whatever  in 
other  respects  the  ob|ect  mi|^  be,  certainly  performed  a  good, 
a  great  action.  Let  then  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard 
and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  Thofo,  hereafter,  far  removed  fnira 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  rojrahy,  he  may  learn,  from  the  con- 
stant aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  ^stem  of  govern 
ment  consists  not  in  ki^gs,  hut  in  fair,  equal,  and  honorable  repre- 
sentation. 

In  relating  tins  ciccuanBlaace,  and  in  submitting  this  proposition, 
I  consider  myself  as  a  citizen  of  bo^  countries.  I  submit  it  us  a 
citizen  of  America^  who  feels  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owes 
to  every  Frenchnan.  I  submit  it  also  as  a  man,  who,  although 
the  enemy  of  kings,  cannot  forget  that  they  are  subject  to  huraa'n 
fmtlties. 

I  support  mj  pfopositioo  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub]i<% 
because  it  appears  to  um  the  heat,  and  moat  politic  measure  that 
can  be  adopted. 

As  far  as  my  experience  in  public  life  extends,  I  have  ever  o^- 
served,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  invariably  just,  ^oth 
in  their  intentions  and  their  object ;  but  the  true  method  of  sccom- 
plishing  that  effect,  does  not  always  show  itself  in  tl^  first  in- 
stance. 

For  example ;  the  English  nation  had  groaned  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  Charles  I.  lost  his  life;  yet  Charles 
II.  was  restored  to  all  die  plenitude  of  power,  which  his  father  had 
lost. 

Forty  years  aflerwards  the  sauM  family  strove  to  re^establisii 
their  ancient  oppressions ;  so  the  nation  then  banished  from  its 
terriloriea  the  whole  ism.    The  ramady  wm  efiactuaL    The 
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Stuart  (kinily  aunk  mto  obacarity*  crowded  itae^f  with  the  multi- 
tude, and  ia  at  length  extinct* 

Two  brothers  of  Lodia  Capet  have  banished  themaelyes  from 
the  countrj;  but  they  are  obliged  to  bear  with  the  spirit  and 
etiquette  of  the  courts  where  they  reside.  They  can  advance  no 
pretenaiona  on  theif  own  account  ao  long  aa  Louia  Capet  shall 
live. 

Monarchyi  in  Ftuntet  wtis  ft  systeikl  pregnant  with  crimes  and 
murdera  ;  cancelling  all  natural  ties,  even  those  by  which  brothers 
are  united.  We  know  how  often  they  have  assasatnated  each 
other  to  pave  a  way  to  power.  As  those  hopes  which  the  emi- 
grants had  reposed  in  Louis  XYI.  are  fled,  the  last  which  remaina 
rests  upon  his  death,  and  their  fliituation  inclines  them  to  desire  thia 
catastrophe,  that  they  may  once  again  raHy  round  an  active  chief, 
and  try  one  dirther  eflbrt  under  the  fcMune  of  the  ci-devani 
monsieur  and  d'AftOis. 

That  such  an  enterprfse  would  precipitate  them  into  a  new 
abyas  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  ;  but 
yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loas,  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  bloody  when  our  purpose  may  be 
effectually  accomplk^ed  wiAout  it» 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death.  This  cause  must  find  its  advocates  in  every  corner^  where 
enlightened  politicians  and  lovers  of  humani^  exist ;  and  it  ought 
above  all  to  find  them  in  this  asaembly. 

Monarchical  governments  have  trained  the  human  race,  and 
inured  it  to  the  sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  punishment; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  punishment  which  has  so  long  shocked 
tht  sight  and  tormented  the  patience  of  the  people^  that  now,  in 
their  ^rn,  they  practice  in  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  But  it 
becom«a  ua  to  be  atrictly  on  our  guard  againat  the  abomination 
and  perveiaity  of  monarchical  examples :  as  France  has  been  the 
first  of  European  nations  to  abolish  royalty,  let  her  also  be  the 
first  to  abolish  tke  punishment  of  deaths  and  to  find  out  a  milder 
and  more  effectual  substitute. 

In  the  particular  case  now  under  consideration,  I  submit  the 
following  propositions:  1st,  that  the  national  convention  shall 
pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  on  Louis  and  his  family.  2d, 
That  Louis  Capet  shall  be  detained  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  at  ihal  epodi  theseatence  of  banishment  to  be  executed. 


AGRARIAN  JUSTICE, 


onosBD  TO 


AGRARIAN  LAW,  AND  TO  AGRARIAN  MONOPOLY. 


AGRARIAN  JUSTICE; 


To  preBerve  the  benefito  of  what  is  called  civilized  life,  and  to 
remedyi  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  which  it  has  produced,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fi^^  objects  of  reformed  legisla- 
tion. 

Whether  that  st^e  that  is  proudly,  pertiaps  erroneously  ct^lled 
civilization,  has  most  promq^d  or  most  injured  the  general  hap- 
piness of  man,  }s  a  question  that  may  be  strongly  contested.  On 
one  side,  the  spectator  is  dazzled  by  splendid  appearances  ;  on  the 
other,  he  is  shocked  by  extremes  pf  wretchedness ;  both  of  which 
he  has  erected.  The  most  affluent  and  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race  are  to  b^  foun4  in  the  countries  that  are  called 
civilized. 

To  understand  what  the  state  of  society  ought  to  be,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  sonse  id^a  of  the  naturaf  and  primitive  state  of 
maq  ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  d^y  an^ong  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica. There  is  not,  in  that  state,  any  of  tho^  spectacles  of  hu- 
man misery  w)iich  poverty  and  want  presenjt  to  our  eyes,  in  all 
the  towns  and  streets  of  Europe.     Poverty,  therefore,  is  a  thing 

*  The  oocssion  of  the  publication  of  the  foUowhif  piece,  was  a  Sermon 
preached  by  Watson,  bishop  of  Landaff^  entitled  *^  The  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Grod,  in  having  made  both  rich  and  poor ;  with  an  appendix,  containing 
reflections  on  the  present  state  of  England  and  France."    > 

The  error  contained  ip  the  title  of  this  Sermon,  determined  me  to  publish 
my  Agrarian  Jsstioe.  It  ia  wrone  to  say  that  God  nu^de  rich  and  poor;  he 
made  only  maU  mi  /wiifg,  fnd  m  gave  theip  tkp  sazib  iir  their  inherit* 
SQce. 

Td..  U.  5^ 
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areated  bj  that  which  is  called  civilized  life.  It  exists  not  in  the 
natural  state.  On  the  other  hand,  die  natural  state  is  without 
those  advantages  #hich  flow  from  agriculture,  arts,  science,  and 
manufactures. 

The  life  of  an'  Indian  is  a  continual  holiday,  compared  with  the 
poor  of  Europe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  abject 
when  compared  to  the  rich.  Civilization,  therefore,  or  that  which  is 
so  called,  has  operated  two  ways  ;  to  make  one  part  of  society 
more  affluent,  and  the  other  more  wretched,  than  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  either  in  a  natural  state. 

It  is  always  possible  to  go  from  the  natural  to  the  civilized  state, 
but  it  is  never  possible  to  go  from  the  civihzed  to  the  natural  state. 
The  reason  is,  that  man,  in  a  natural  state,  subsisting  by  hunting, 
requires  ten  times  the  quantity  of  land  to  range  over,  to  procure 
himself  sustenance,  than  would  support  him  in  a  civilized  state, 
where  the  earth  is  cultivated.  When,  therefore,  a  country  be- 
comes populous  by  the  additional  aids  of  cultivation,  arts  and 
science,  there  is  a  necessity  of  preserving  things  in  that  state  ; 
because  without  it,  there  cannot  be  sustenance  for  more,  perhaps, 
than  a  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  thing,  therefore,  now  to 
be  done,  is,  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  preserve  the  benefits  that 
have  arisen  to  society,  by  passing  from  the  natural  to  that  which  is 
called  the  civilized  state. 

In  taking  the  matter  upon  this  ground,  the  first  principle  of 
civilization  ought  to  have  been,  and  ought  still  to  be,  that  the 
condition  of  every  person  bom  into  the  world,  af\er  a  state  of 
civilization  commences,  ought  not  to  be  worse  than  if  he  had  been 
bom  before  that  period.  Bgt  the  fact  is,  that  the  condition  of 
millions,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  far  worse  than  if  they  had 
been  bom  before  civilization  began,  or  had  been  born  among  the 
Indians  of  North-America  at  the  present  day.  I  will  show  how 
this  fact  has  happened. 

It  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  earth,  in  its  na- 
tural, uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  continued  to 
be,  the  common  jnvpwty  of  the  human  race.  In  that  state  every 
man  would  have  been  born  to  property.  He  would  have  been  a 
joint  Hfe  proprietor  with  the  rest  in  ths  property  of  the  soil,  and  in 
•U  its  natural  productions  vegetable  and  animal. 

'  Bui  the  earth  in  its  natural  8tate,'a8  before  said,  is  capable  ot 
mfppofiiag  but  t  tmaU  nambtv  of  inhabitants  compared  with  what 
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h  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  cultivated  state.  And  as  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  separate  the  improvement  made  by  cultivation,  from  the 
earth  itself,  upon  which  that  improvement  is  made,  the  idea  of 
landed  property  arose  from  that  inseparable  connexion  ;  but  it  14 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  improvement  only^anj 
not  the  earth  itself,  that  is  individual  property.  Every  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  of  cultivated  land,  owes  to  the  community,  a 
ground^rent ;  for  I  know  of  no  better  term  to  express  the  idea  by, 
for  the  land  which  he  holds  :  and  it  is  from  this  ground«rent  that 
the  fund  proposed  in  this  plan  is  to  issue. 

It  is  deducible,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  from  all 
the  histories  transmitted  to  us,  that  the  idea  of  landed  property 
commenced  with  cultivation,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
landed  property  before  that  time.  It  could  not  exist  in  the  first 
state  of  man,  that  of  hunters.  It  did  not  exist  m  the  second 
state,  that  of  shepherds:  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  Job,80 
far  as  the  history  of  the  Bible  may  be  Credited  in  probable  things, 
were  owners  Of  land.  Their  property  consisted,  as  is  always 
enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  travelled  with  them 
from  place  to  place.  The  frequent  contentions  at  that  time, 
about  the  use  of  a  weH  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  whore  those 
people  lived,  show  also  that  th^re  was  no  landed  property*  It 
was  not  admitted  that  land  could  be  claimed  as  property. 

There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  landed  property  originally. 
Man  did  not  make  the  earth,  and,  though  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
occupy  it,  he  had  no  right  to  locate  <u  his  property  in  perpetuity 
any  part  of  it :  neither  did  the  creator  of  the  earth  open  a  land 
office,  from  whence  the.  first  title-deeds  should  issue.  Whence 
then,  arose  the  idea  of  landed  property  ?  I  answer  as  before, 
that  when  cultivation  began,  the  idea  of  landed  property  began 
with  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  improvement 
made  by  cultivation  from  the  earth  itself,  upon  which  that  im- 
provement was  made.  The  value  of  the  improvement  so  far 
exceeded  the  valu^  of  the  natural  earth,  at  that  time,  as  to  Absorb 
it ;  till,  in  the  end,  the  common  right  of  all  became  confounded 
into  the  cultivated  right  of  the  individual.  But  there  are,  never- 
theless, distinct  species  of  rights,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  the  earth  endures. 

It  is  only  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  thatT  we  can  gain 
rightful  ideas  of  them,  and  it  is  by  gaining  such  ideas  that  we  die- 
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cover  tii9  boondaiy  diat  divides  ri|^  from  ^irroiig,  and  wUch 
teaches  eveij  main  to  know  his  owiL  I  Jiave  entitfed  this  tract 
Agrariaa  Justice,  to  difltinynith  it  from  .Afrarian  Law.  Nothing 
could  txfe  more  unjust  than  Agrariati  Law  in  a  countcy  improved  by 
cultivation ;  for  though  everjr  tiiaa,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
is  a  jobt  proprietor  tif  it  in  its  natural  state,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  a  joint  (^roprietdt  of  cultivated  earth.  The  additional 
value  made  by  cultivation,  aitor  the  system  was  admitted,  became 
the  property  of  Ihos^  who  did  it,  or  who  inherited  it  from  them, 
or  who  purchased  it.  It  had  originally  no  owner.  Whilst,  there- 
forc;  I  advocate  the  rights  and  iiiterest  nljrself  in  the  hard  case  of 
all  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural  itiheritance  by 
the  introduction  of  tbe^ystem  of  landed  property^  I  equally  de» 
fend  the  right  of  the  possessor  to  the  {laH  wUch  is  his. 

Cultivation  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  improvements 
ever  made  by  human  inv^tton.  It  has  given  to  created  earth  a 
ten  fold  value.  But  &e  landed  monoply  that  began  with  it,  has 
produced  the  greatest  evil.  It  has  dispossessed  mote  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  every  natioil  of  their  natural  inheritance,  with* 
out  providing  for  tbenii  as  ougkt  to  baVe  been  done,  an  indemni- 
fication for  that  losSi  and  has  thereby  created  a  species  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness  that  did  not  exist  before. 

la  advocating  the  case  df  the  persons  thus  dispossessed,  it  is  a 
right,  and  not  a  charity^  that  t  ftm  pleading  for.  But  it  is  that  kind 
of  right,  which  being  neglebied  at  fiiBti  could  not  be  brought  for* 
ward  afterwards,  till  heaved  had  opened  the  way  by  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  government.  Let  us  then  do  honor  to  revolu- 
tions by  justice,  and  give  currency  to  their  principles  by  blessings. 

Having  thus  in  a  few  words^  open^  the  merits  of  the  case,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  plan  I  have  to  propose,  which  is. 

To  create  a  national  fund^  out  ot  which  there  shall  be  paid  to 
every  person,  when  arrived  at  th^  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
sum  of  fifleen  pounds  sterling,  as  &  compensation  in  part,  for  the 
loss  of  his  or  her  natural  inheritance,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  landed  property. 

And  also,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  during  life,  to 
every  person  now  living,  of  the  age  of  fifty  y«ars,  aod  to  all 
others  as  they  shall  arrive  at  that  age. 
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HSAN8  BT  WmCR  THE  FUND  IS  TO  BE  CBEATBIX 

I  liaT6  already  eataUiahed  tbe  principle,  oamelj^  that  the  earth, 
in  its  aaturaly  imcuUtvated  8taie«  was,  and  erer  woukiliave  <con- 
tiaued  to  be,  the  camwum  prap^rt^  of  the  hmmmrae^;  that  in  that 
state,  every  person  would  have  been  bom  to  property ;  and  that 
the^system  of  landed  property,  by  ita  inseparable  connexion  with 
cultivation,  and  with  what  is  called  civilized  life,  has  absorbed  the 
property  of  all  those  whom  it  dispossessed,  without  providing,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss. 

The  fiiult,  however,  is  not  iii  the  present  possessors. — ^No 
eomplaint  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  aUedged  against  Ihem,  un- 
less they  adopt  the  crime  by  opposing  justice.  The  fault  is  in  the 
system,  and  it  has  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the  world,  aided  af* 
terwards  by.  the  agrariita  law  of  the  sword«  But  the  fault  can  be 
oiade  to  reform  itself  by  successive  generations,  without  dimhiish- 
ing  or  deranging  the  property  of  any  of  the  present  possessors, 
and  yet  the  operalkHi  of  the  fund  can  commence,  and  be  in  full 
activity,  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  or  soon  after,  as  I  shall 
show. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  payments,  as  akeady  stated,  be  made  to 
every  person,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  best  to  make  it  so,  to  prevent 
invidious  distinctions.  It  is  also  right  it  should  be  so,  because  it 
is  in  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritance,  which,  as  a  right,  belongs  to 
every  man,  over  and  above  the  property  he  may  have  created  or 
inherited  firom  those  who  did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  choose  to 
receive  it,  can  throw  it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  when  bom  under  what  is  called  a  state  of  civili- 
sation, than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  bora  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that.civilisKatton  ought  to  have  made,  and  ought  still 
to  make,  provision  for  that  purpose,  it  cui  only  be  done  by  sub- 
tracting ftom  property,  a  portion  equal  in  value  to  the  natural  in- 
heritance it  has  absorbed. 

l^arious  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  best,  not  only  because  it  will  operate 
without  deranging  any  present  possessors,  or  without  interfering 
with  tbe  collection  of  taxes,  or  tinpnmit  necessary  for  the  pnr* 
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poses  of  goyornment  and  the  revolution,  but  because  it  wiU  be  Ae 
least  troublesotne  and  the  most  effectual,  and  alao  because  the 
subtraction  will  be  made  at  a  time  that  best  admits  it,  which  is,  at 
the  moment  that  propertj  is  passing  by  the  death  of  one  person 
to  the  possession  of  another.  In  this  case,  the  bequealher  gives 
nothing :  the  receiver  paya  nothing.  The  only  matter  to  him  is, 
that  the  monopoly  of  natural  inheritance,  to  which  there  never  was 
a  right,  begins  to  cease  in  his  person.  A  generous  roan  would 
not  wish  it  to  continue,  and  a  just  man  will  rejoice  to  see  it  abol* 
ished. 

My  state  of  health  prevents  my  making  suflfo^ient  inquires  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  prcM>ilities,  whereon  to  found  calcula- 
tions with  such  degrees  of  certainty  as  they  are  capable  of. 
What,  therefore,  I  ofier  on  this  head  is  more  the  result  of  observa^ 
tion  and  reflection,  than  of  received  information ;  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  agree  sufficiently  enough  with  fiict 

In  the  first  place,  taking  twenty*one  years  as  the  epoch  of  ma* 
turity,  all  the  property  of  a  nation,  real  and  personal,  is  always  in 
the  possession  of  persons  above  that  age.  U  is  then  necessary 
to  know  as  a  datum  of  calculationi  the  average  of  years  which 
persons  above  that  age  will  live.  I  take  this  average  to  be  about 
thirty  years,  for  though  many  persons  will  live  forty,  fifty»  or  sixty 
years  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  others  will  die  much 
sooner,  and  some  in  eVeiy  year  of  that  time. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  the  average  of  time»  it  will  give, 
without  any  material  variationi  one  way  or  other»  thfe  average  of 
time  in  which  the  whole  property  or  capital  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum 
equal  thereto,  will  have  passed  through  one  entire  revolution  in 
descent,  that  is,  will  have  gone  by  deaths  to  new  possessors ;  for 
though,  in  many  instances^  some  parts  of  this  capital  will  remain 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  one  person,  other 
parts  will  have  revolved  two  or  three  times  before  those  thirty 
years  expire,  which  will  bring  it  to  that  average ;  for  were  one 
half  the  capital  of  a  nation  to  revolve  twice  in  thirty  years,  it 
would  produce  the  same  fund  as  if  the  whole  revolved  once. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  the  average  of  time  in  wkich  the 
whole  capital  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum  equal  thereto,  will  revolve 
once,  the  thirtieth  part  thereof  will  be  the  sum  that  will  revolve 
every  year,  that  is,  will  go  by  deaths  to  new  possessors ;  and  this 
last  sum  bemg  thus  known,  and  the  ratio  percent  to  be  subtracted 
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from  it  being  detenninedy  will  give  the  annual  amoont  or  income 
of  the  proposed  fund*  to  be  applied  as  already  mentioned. 

In  looking  over  the  discourse  of  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  in 
his  opening  of  what  is  called  in  England  the  budget,  (the  schema 
of  finance  for  the  year  1796,)  I  find  an  estimate  of  the  na* 
tionai  capita]  of  that  country.  As  this  estimate  of  a  national 
capital  is  prepared  ready  to  my  hand,  I  take,  it  as  a  datum  to  act 
upon.  When  a  calculation  is  made  upon  the  known  capital  of 
any  nation,  combined  with  its  population,  it  will  serve  as  a  scale 
for  any  other  nation,  in  proportion'  as  its  capital  and  population  be 
more  or  less.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  estimate  ot 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to.  that  minister,  upon  his 
own  calculation,  how  much  better  money  may  be  employed,  than 
in  wasting  it,  as  he  has  done,  on  the,  wild  project  of  setting  up 
Bourbon  kings.  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  Bourbon 
kings  to  the  people  of  England  ?  It  is  better  that  the  people  have 
bread. 

Mr.  Pitt  states  the  national  capital  of  England,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  national  capital  of  France,  includ- 
ing Belgia.  The  event  of  the  last  harvest  in  each  country 
proves  that  the  soil  of  France  is  more  productive-  than  that  of 
England,  and  that  it  can  better  support  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  England  can  seven,  pr  seven 
and  a  half. 

The  thirtieth  part  of  this  capital  of  1,800,000,OOOL  is  43,333^ 
8831.  which  is  the  part  that  will  revolve  every  year  by  deaths  in 
that  country  te  new  possessors ;  and  the  sum  that  will  annually 
revolve  in  France  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  millions  steriing.  From  this  sum 
of  43,3d3,33di.  annually  revolving,  is  to  be  subtracted  the  value 
of  the  oiatural  inheritance  absorbed  in  it,  which,  perhaps,  in  fair 
justice,  cannot  be  taken  at  less,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
f  more,  than  a  tenth  part« 

It  will  always  happen,  that  of  the  property  thus  revolving  by 
deaUis  every  year,  part  will  descend  in  a  direct  line  to  sons  and 
dao^ters,  and  te  other  part  collaierally«  and  the  proportion  will 
be  found  to  be,  about  three  to  one ;  t)iat  is,  about  thurty  millions 
ef  dM  above  sum  will  deaeead  to  difeetheini,,andthe  remainii^ 
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•um  of  13,SS3,883/.  to    more  -dietant  rebitioiis,  Rad  part  to 
strangera. 

CoQsideringt  theq,  that  maa  is  always  related  to  society,  that 
relationship  will  become  comparative!/  greater  in  proportioti  as  iBbe 
next  of  kin  is  more  distant,  il  is  therefore  consistent  with  ci%  ili- 
zation  to  say,  that  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs,  society  sbsll  be 
heir  to  a  part  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  due  to  society.  If 
this  additional  part  be  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  neat  of  kin  be  Rearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to 
average  with  the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  ought  always  to  go 
to  society  and  pot  to  the  government,  an  addition  o£  ten  per  cent 
more ;  the  produce  from  the  annual  sum  of  4d,83d,833L  will  be, 
From  80,000,000/.  at  ten  per  cent.  3«000,000/* 

From  13,333,383/.  at  ten  percent,  with  the 

addition  c^  ten     }  -       2,686,666 
per  cent  more* 


43,333,338/.  5,666,666/. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  proposed  fund, 
I  come,  in  the  next  placet  to  speak  of  the  population  proportioned 
to  this  fund,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  uses  to  which  the  fund  is 
to  be  applied. 

The  population  (I  mean  that  of  England)  does  not  exceed 
seveu  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  persons  above 
the  age  of  fifty  will  in  that  case  be  about  four  hundred  thousand. 
There  would  not,  however,  be  more  than  that  number  that  would 
accept  the  proposed  ten  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  though  they 
would  be  entitled  to  it  I  have  no  idea  it  would  be  accepted 
by  many  persons  who  had  a  yearly  income  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  steiling.  But  as  we  oflen  see  instances  of  rich 
people  falling  into  sudden  poverty,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty,  they 
would  always  have  the  right  of  drawing  all  the  arrears  due  to  them. 
Four  millions,  therefore,  of  the  above  annual  sum  of  5,666,666/. 
will  be  required  for  four  hundred  thousand  aged  persons,  at  ten 
pounds  sterling  each. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  persons  annually  arriTing  at 
twenty  one  years  of  age,.  If  ail  the  persons  who  died  were 
above  the  age  of  twettty-one  years,  the  namber  of-  persons  an- 
nually arriving  at  that  age^  must  be  equal  to  the  annmd  muober  ef 
deaths,  to  keep  the  population  stationary.    But  the  greater  pait 
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die  under  the  age  of  twentj-one,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
persons  annuiillj  ^vii)g  ftt  Iwcntj^ne,  will  be  lesa'  than  half  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  millions  and  an  half,  will  1|9  about  220,000  annually 
The  number  arriving  at  twenty^one  years  of  age  will  be  about 
100,000*  Th^  whole  number  of  these  will  not  receive  the  pro* 
posed  fifteen  pounds,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  though, 
as  in  the  former  case,  they  would  be  entitled  to  it  Admitting 
then  that  a  tenth  part  declined  receiving  it,  the  amount  would 
stand  thus ; 

Fund  annually  6,666,666/. 

To  400,000  aged  per* 

sons  at  10/.  eiicl)        4,000,000/, 
To  90,000  persons  of 
11  years,  15/.  ster.  each     1,350,000 


6,850,000 


Remains    ai6f666/. 

Theire  ara,  in  eveiy  country,  a  number  of  blind  and  laipe  per« 
ions,  totaUy  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  as  it  will  al- 
ways l^ppen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will  be 
among  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  that  class.  -  The  remaining  sum  of  816,666/. 
will  provide  for  the  lame  opd  blind  under  that  age,  at  the  same 
rate  of  |0/.  annually  for  each  person. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  necessaiy  calculations,  and 
stated  the  partipiil^rs  of  the  plao,  I  sl^all  conclude  with  some  ob- 
servatioiis. 

It  i»  not  charity  but  a  right ;  not  bounty  but  justice,  that  I  am 
pleading  for.  The  cofitrast  of  affluence  and  wretchedness  con- 
tinually mooting  and  offending  the  eye,  is  lij^e  dead  and  living 
bodies  chained  together.  Though  I  care  as  little  about  riches 
as  any  man,  I  Q.m  a  fViend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable  of 
good.  I  care  not  how  affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  none  be 
mja^irable  in  consequence  of  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
affluence  with  the  felicity  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  whilst  so 
much  misery  is  mingled  in  the  scene.  The  sight  of  tho  miseryr 
^d  the  unpleasant  sensations  it  suggests,  which,  though  they  may 
be  sufibeated,  canqot  be  extinguished,  are  a  greater  drawback 
upon  the  felicity  of  affluence,  than  the  proposed  10  per  cent  upon 

VOL.    ft  ^ 
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property  is  worth.     He  that  would  not  give  the  one  to  get  Tid  of 
the  other,  haa  no  charity,  even  for  himself. 

There  are,  in  every  country,  some  magnificent  charitiea  es- 
tablished  by  individuals.  It  is,  however,  but  little  that  any  indivi- 
dual can  do,  when  the  whole  extent  df  the  misery  to  be  relieved 
is  considered.  He  Qiay  satisfy  his  conscience,  but  not  his  heart 
He  may  give  all  that  he  has,  and  that  all  will  relieve  but  little.  It 
is  only  by  organizing  civilization  upon  such  principles  as  to  art 
like  a  system  of  pullies,  that  the  whole  weight  of  misery  can  be 
removed. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  reach  the  whole.  It  will  imme- 
diately relieve  and  take  out  of  view  three  classes  of  wretchedness. 
The  bhnd,  the  lame,  and  the  aged  poor ;  and  it  will  furnish  the 
rising  generation  with*  means  to  prevent  their  becoming  poor ;  and 
it  will  do  this,  without  deranging  or  interfering  with  any  national 
measures.  To  show  that  this  will  be  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  plan  will,  in  all  cases, 
be  the  same,  as  if  every  individual  were  vohtniarily  to  make  his 
will,  and  dispose  of  his  property,  in  the  manner  here  proposed. 

But  it  is  justice,  and  not  charity,  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
plan.  In  all  great  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  principle  more 
universally  active  than  charity ;  and,  with  resnnct  to  justice,  it 
ought  not  to  be  \e(i  to  the  choice  of  detached  individuals,  whether 
they  will  do  justice  or  not. — Considering,  then,  the  plan  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  it  ought  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole,  growing 
spontaneously  out  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  re- 
putation of  it  ought  to  be  national  and  not  individual. 

A  plan  upon  this  principle  would  benefit  the  revolution,  by  the 
energy  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  justice.  It  would 
multiply  also  the  national  resources  ;  for  property,  like  vegetation, 
increases  by  offsets.  When  a  young  couple  begin  the  world,  the 
difference  is  exceedingly  great,  whether  they  begin  with  nothing 
or  with  iifleen  pounds  a  piece.  With  this  aid  they  could  buy  a 
cow,  and  implements  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land ;  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  burdens  upon  society,  which  is  always  the  case, 
where  children  are  produced  faster  than  they  can  be  fed,  would 
be  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  useful  and  profitable  citizens. 
The  national  domains  also  wonld  sell  the  better  if  pecimiary  aids 
were  provided  to  cultivate  them  in  small  lots. 
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It  is  the  practice  of  what  has  unjustly  dbtain^d  the  name  of 
eiviltzation  (and  the  practire  merits  not  to  be  called  either  charity 
or  policy)  to  make  some  provision  for  persons  becoming  poor  and 
wretched,  only  at  the  time  they  becoipe  so.  Would  it  not  even 
as  a  matter  of  economy  be  far  better,  to  advise  means  to  prevent 
their  becoming  poor.  This  can  best  be  done,  by  making  evety 
person  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inheritor 
of  something  to  begin  with.  The  rugged  face  of  society,  chequer- 
ed with  the  extremes  of  affluence  and  want,  proves  that  some 
extraordinary  violence  has  been  committed  upon  it,  and  calls  on 
justice  for  redress.  The  great  mass  of  the  poor,  in  all  countries 
are  become  An  hereditary  race,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
^em  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  themselves.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed  that  this  .mass  increases  in  all  countries  that  are  called 
civilized.     More  persons  fall  annually  into  it,  than  get  out  of  it. 

Though  in  a  plan  in  which  justice  and  humanity  are  the  foun- 
dation-principles, interest  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  cal* 
culation,  yet  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  the  establishment  of 
any  plan,  to  show  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  success  of  any  proposed  plan  submitted  to  public  considera- 
tion, must  finally  depend  on  the  numbers  interested  in  supporting 
it,  united  with  the  justice  of  its  principles. 

nthe  plan  here  proposed  will  benefit  all,  without  injuring  any. 
It  will  consolidate  the  inlerest  of  the  republic  with  that  of  the 
individual.  To  the  numerous  class  dispossessed  of  their  natural 
inheritance  by  the  system  of  landed  property,  it  will  be  an  act  ot 
national  justice.  To  persons  dying  possessed  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, it  will  operate  as  a  tontine  to  their  children,  more  beneficial 
than  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  fund  :  and  it  will  give  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  a  degree  of  security,  that  none  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe,  now  tottering  on  their  foundations,  can 
give. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  one  (amily  in  ten,  in  any  of 
the  countries  of  £urope,  has,  when  the  head  of  the  family  dies, 
a  clear  property  left  of  ^ve  hundred  pounds  sterling.  To  all 
such,  the  plan  is  advantageous.  That  property  would  pay  fifty 
pounds  into  the.  fund,  and  if  there  were  only  two  children  under 
age,  they  would  receive  fifteen  pounds  each,  (thirty  pounds,)  on 
coming  of  age,  and  be  entitled  to  ten  pounds  a-year  after  fifty. 
It  is  from  the  overgrown  acquisition  of  property  that  the  fund  will 
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support  ftflelf;  and  I  know  that  the  possessors  of  such  propertjr 
in  England,  though  they  would  eventually  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
tection of  nine-tenths  Of  it,  will  ^jictainri  (igainst  the  plan.  But 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  how  they  Oame  by  that  property, 
let  them  recollect  that  they  have  been  the  advocates  of  this  war, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  already  laid  on  more  new  taxes  to  b4$  raised 
annually  upon  the  people  of  England,  and  that  for  supporting  the 
despotism  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons,  against  the  liberties 
of  France,  than  would  pay  annually  all^e  silms  proposed  in  this 

plan. 

I  hare  made  the  calculations  stated  in  this  plsitt,  upon  what  is 
called  personal)  As  w^tf  as  upOn  landed  property.    The  reason 
for  making  it  upon  land  is  already  explained ;  Abd  the  reason  for 
taking  personal  property  into  the  calculation,  is  equally  well 
founded  thotigh  on  a  difierent  principle.     Land,  as  before  said,  is 
the  fi'ee  gift  of  the  Creator  in  common  to  the  human  race.     Per* 
sonal  property  is  the  efftet  ^mxiehf  i  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  aa 
indiyidual  to  acquire  personal  property  without  the  aid  of  society, 
as  if  is  for  him  to  make  land  originalljrt     Separate  an  tndiyidoa) 
from  Society,  and  give  him  an  Island  or  a  continent  to  possess, 
and  he  cannot  acquire  pet^Onal  property^     He  cannot  be  rich. 
So  itiseparably  are  the  means  connected  with  the  end,  in  all 
casesi  that  lirhere  the  former  do  ttot  exist,  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained.      All  accumulation,  therefore,  of  personal  property, 
beyond  what  a  man's  own  hands  produce,  is  derived  to  htra  by 
living  ili  society  \  and  he  owes  bn  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
gratitilde,  and  of  civilization,  a  part  of  that  accumulation  back 
again  to  society  from  whence  the  whole  caroei     This  is  putting 
the  matter  on  a  general  principle,  and  perhaps  it  Is  best  tp  do  so ; 
for,  \S  we  examine  the  case  minutely,  it  will  he'^und,  that  the 
aceuBMilatioD  of  j^rsonal  property  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
effect  of  paying  too  little  for  the  labor  that  produced  it ;  the  con* 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the  working  hand  perishes  in  old  age> 
and  the  employer  abounds  in  Itfiluence.     It  is,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible to  proportion  exactly  th«  pritfe  of  Itibor  to  the  profits  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  it  will  also  be  said,  as  An  apology  for  the  injustice, 
that  were  a  workman  to  receive  an  increase  of  wages  daily,  he 
would  not  save  it  against  old  age,  nor  be  much  better  for  it  in  the 
interisii.     Make,  then,  society  the  tpsasurer*  to  guard  it  for  him 
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in  a  cofDBidn  fund ;  for  it  is  no  reason*  Aat  beeaiiae  be  might  not 

nake  a  good  use  of  it  for  faiaiselfy  thai  another  should  take  it. 

The  ^ate  of  ctviliBation  that  has  prevailed  throughout  Europe* 
is  as  unjust  in  its  principtot  as  it  is  horrid  an  its  effects  ;  and  it  is 
tin  consciousneBs  of  this,  and  the  apprehension  that  such  a  state 
cannot  continue,  when  once  investigation  begins  in  any  countiy, 
Asit  makes  the  pessessors  of  propel^  dread  eveiy  idea  of  a  revo- 
lution«  It  is  the  hazard  and  not  the  principles  of  a  revolution 
that  retards  their  progress.  This  beiiig  the  case,  it  is  neceasaiy 
as  well  for  the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  it  preserves  one  part 
of  society  from  wretchedness,  shall  secure  the  other  firom  depre- 
dation. 

The  snperstitioua  awe,  the  enslaving  Nverence,  that  formerly 
surrounded  affluence*  is  passing  awAy  in  all  countries,  and  leaving 
the  possessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of  accidents.  When 
wealth  and  splendor,  instead .  of  fiicinatiog  the  multitude,  excite 
emotiops  of  disgust ;  whdn,  instead  of  drawing  fortii  admiration, 
it  is  beheld  as  an  insult  u^ion  wretchedness  ;  when  the  ostenta* 
tious  appearance  it  makes,  serves  to  call  the  right  of  it  in  ques^ 
tion,  the  ease  of  property  becomes  critical^  and  it  is  only  in  a 
sysleas  of  justice  that  die  posseeaor  can  contemplate  security. 

To  remove  the  danger,  it  is  necessary  to  rsmove  the  antipa- 
dues,  and  this  can  only  be  dene  by  nsafcing  property  productive  of 
a  Jiational  bliessing,  extending  to  every  individuaL  When  the 
ridbes  of  one  man  above  another  shall  increase  the  national  fund 
in  the  same  preporllon ;  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
of  that  fund  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  individuals ;  when  the 
more  riches  a  man  acquires,  the  better  it  shall  be  for  the  general 
mass ;  it  is  then  that  antipathies  will  cease,  and  property  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  b^/ua  of  national  interest  and  protec« 
lion. 

I  have  no  property  in  France  to  become  subject  to  the  plan  1 
propose.  What  I  have,  which  is  not  much,  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  I  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
towards  this  fund  in  France,  the  instant  it  shall  be  established  ; 
and  I  will  pay  the  same  suni  in  England,  whenever  a  similar  es* 
tablishment  shall  take  place  in  that  country. 

A  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization,  is  the  necessary  com- 
pamon  of  revolntions  in  th^  system  of  govemmenL  .  If  a  revelu* 
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tton  in  any  country  be  from  bad  to  goodi  or  from  good  to  bad,  Um 
state  of  what  is  called  civilization  in  that  country,  mast  be  made 
conformable  thereto,  to  give  that  revolution  effect.  Despotic 
government  supports  itself  by  abject  civflization,  in  whidi  debase* 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  and  wretchedness  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  the  chief  crilerions.  Such  govermnents  consider  man 
merely  as  an  animal ;  that  the  exercise  of  intell<ectual  faculty  is 
not  his  privilege ;  f^  he  ha$  naiking  to  do  wtih  tlu  lawi^  Ind  io 
obey  them  ,**  and  they  politically  depend  more  upon  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  poverty^  than  they  fear  enraging  it  by  des* 
peration. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  civflization,  that  will  give  per* 
fection  to  the  revolution  of  France.  Already  the  conviction  that 
government,  by  representation,  is  the  true  sjrstem  of  government, 
is  spreading  itself  fast  in  the  world.  The  reasonableness  of  it 
can  be  seen  by  alU  The  justness  of  it  makes  itself  felt  .even  by 
Its  opposers.  But  when  a  system  of  civilization,  growing  out  of 
that  system  of  government,  shall  be  so  organized,  that  not  a  mao 
or  woman  bom  in  the  republic,  but  shall  inherit  some  means  of 
beginning  the  world,  and  see  before  them  the  certainty  of  escap* 
log  the  miseries  that  tmder  other  governments  accompaiiy  old 
age,  the  revolution  of  France  will  have  an  advocate  and  an  ally 
in  the  hearts  of  all  nations. 

An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of  soldien 
cannot ;  it  will  succeed  where  diplomatic  management  wouM 
fail ;  it  is  neither  the  Rhine,  the  Channel,  nor  the  Ocean,  that 
can  arrest  its  progress  :  it  will  march  on  the  horizon  of  tfie  world, 
and  it  will  conquer. 


XfeANS  FOR  CARRTINO  Tltft  rROPOSRD  TLAlf  IHTO  IXRCDTtOlIt 
AND  TO  RENDER  IT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  CONDUCIVE  TO  THS 
PUBI.tC    INTEREST. 

I.  Each  canton  shall  elect  in  its  primary  assemblies,  three 
persons,  as  commissioners  for  that  canton,  who  shall  take  cogrn* 
zance,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  matters  happening  in  that  can- 
ton, conformable  to  the  charter  that  shall  be  established  by  law, 
for  carrying  this  plan  into. execution.  ; 

«  EzpresBon  oiTHonley,  sa  Bactidi  bishop,  la  the  Bnglirii  psiliaflMnt 


i 


IL  The  law  Bhall  fix  the  manner  in  mguA  the  propertj  of  de- 
ceased persons  shall  be  ascertained. 

III.  When  the  amount  of  the  property.of  any  deceased  person 
shall  be  ascertained*,  the  principal  heir  to  that  property,  or  the 
eldest  of  the  co*heirSy  if  of  lawful  age,  or  if  under  age>  the  person 
authorized  bj  the  will  of  the  deceased  to  represent  him  or  them, 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canton,  to  pay  the 
said  tenth  part  thereof  within  the  space  of  one  year,  in  four  equal 
quarterly  payments,  or  aooner,  at  the  choice  of  the  payers.  One 
half  of  the  viho\^  property  shatt  remain  as  security  untd  the  bond 
be  paid  off. 

lY.  The  bond  shall  be  registered  in  the  offioe  of  toe  commts* 
siooera  of  the  cantont  and  the  original  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in 
tne  national  bank  at  Paris.  The  bank  shall  publish  every  quarter 
of  a  year  the  amount  pf  the  bonds  in  its  possession,  and  also  the 
bonds  that  shall  have  been  paid  off,  or  what  parts  thereof,  since 
the  last  quarterly  publication. 

Y.  The  national  bank  shall  issue  bank  notes  upon  the  securi^ 
of  the  bonds  in  its  possession.  The  notes  so  issued,  shall  be 
applied  to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and  the  compensa- 
tions to  persons  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  both 
reasonable  and  generous  to  suppose,  that  persons  not  under  im- 
mediate necessity,  will  suspend  their  right  of  drawing  on  the  fund, 
until  it  acquire,  as  it  will  do,  a  greater  degree  of  ability.'  In  this 
case,  it  is 'proposed,  than  an  honorary  register  be  kept  in  each 
canton,  of  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right,  at 
least  during  the  present  war. 

YI.  As  the  inheritors  of  property  must  always  take  up  their 
bonds  in  four  quarterly  payments,  or  sooner  if  they  choose,  there 
will  always  be  numeraire  arriving  at  the  bank  after  the  expiration 
of  the  hrsi  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the  bank  notes  that  shall  be 
brought  in. 

YII.  The  bank  notes  being  thus  put  in  circulation,  upon  the 
best  of  all  possible  security,  that  of  actual  property,  to  more  than 
four  times  the  amo'unt  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  notes  are 
ikssued,  and  with  nameratVe  continually  arriving  at  the  bank  to  ex- 
change or  pay  them  off  whenever  they  shall  be  presenteo  for  that 
purpose,  they  will  acquire  a  permanent  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
lepublio*    They  can  therefore  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
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emprmni$  aqnal  to  ■mwawrire,  because  liie  govemmtDt  caa  altraji 
receive  numeraire  for  them  at  tbe  bank, 

YIIL  It  wUI  be  oecemary  that  tbe  pa^pmeott  of  the  tea  per 
cent  be  made  pamum^'oirej  for  the  firet  jear,  from  the  eatabliBb- 
meot  of  the  plan.  But  after  th#  eiqHration  of  the  first  jear«  the 
ioheritoTB  of  property  may  pay  tea  per  cent  either  in  bank  notes 
issued  upon  the  fund,  or  in  nmrnetaire^  If  the  pi^yments  be  in 
iHMMretrVy  it  will  lie  as  a  deposite  at  the  bank,  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  quanti^  of  notes  equal  to  that  amount ;  and  if  in  notes 
issued  upon  the  fund*  it  will  cause  a  demand  upon  the  fund,  equal 
thereto ;  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  plan  will  create  means  lo 
cany  itoelf  mto  ozeeutieA. 

THOHAS  PAHfie. 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE, 


ABTD    TO 


THB  FREjrCH  ARMIES. 


Whek  an  extraordinary  measure,  not  wanranted  by  established 
oonstitutional  rules,  and  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,. bursts  suddenly  upon  us,  we  must,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereon,  carry  our  researches  back  to  the 
times  that  preceded  and  occasioned  it.  Taking  then  the  subject 
up,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  eighteenth  of  Fractidor  on  this 
ground,  I  go  to  examine  the  state  of  things  prior  to  that  period. 
I  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  i>f  the  year  8 
of  the  French  Republic. 

A  better  wganiged  constitution  has  never  yet  been  devised  by 
human  wisdom.  It  is,  in'its  organisation,  free  from  all  tfae  vices 
and  defects  to  which  other  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less 
subject.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  legislative  body,  because  the 
legislature  is,  in  the  natural  order  of  tbing8«  the  first  power ;  the 
executive  is  the  first  magistrate. 

By  arranging  the  legislative  body  into  two  divisions,  as  is  done 
io  the  French  oonstitution»  the  one,  (the  council  of  five  hundred,} 
whose  part  it  is  to  conceive  and  propose  laws ;  the  othert  * 
council  of  aocients,  to  review,  approve,  or  reject  the  law9  pro* 
posed ;  ail  the  »^urity  is  given  that  can  arise  fixjp[i  epo|iieM  of 
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reflection  acting  upon,  or  correcting  the  precipitancy  or  enthu- 
siasm  of  conception  and  imagination.  It  is  seldom  that  our  firat 
thought,  even  upon  any  subject,  is  sufiiciently  ju^t. 

The  policy  of  renewing  the  legislature  by  a  third  part  each 
year,  though  Pot  entirely  new,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of" 
govefnment.  It  prevents,  on  the  one  hand,  that  convulsion  and 
precipitate  chaqge  of  measures,  into  which  a  nittion  might  be 
surprised  by  the  going  out  of  the  whole  legislature  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instantaneous  election  of  a  new  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  excludes  that  common  interest  from  taking  place,  that 
might  tempt  a  whole  legislature,  whose  term  of  duration  expired 
at  once,  to  usurp  the  right  of  continuance.  I  go  now  to  speak  of 
the  executive. 

It  is  a  principle  uncontrovertible  by  reason,  that  each  of  the 
parts  by  which  government  is  composed,  should  be  so  oonstnict- 
ed  as  to  be  in  perpetual  maturity.     We  should  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  council  of  five  hundred,  of  a  council  of  ancients,  or  a  parlia- 
ment, or  any  national  assembly,  who  should  be  all  children  in 
leading  strings  and  in  the  cradle«  or  be  all  sickt  insane,  deaf, 
dumb,  lame  or  blind  at  the  same  time ;  or  be  all  upon  crutches, 
tottering  with  age  or  infirmities.     Any  form  of  government  that 
was  90  constructed,  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  soch  cases  hap- 
pening to  a  whole  legislature,  would  justly  be  the  ridicule  of  the 
world ;  and  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  equally  as  ridiculous 
that  the  same  cases  should  happen  in  that  part  of  govenunent 
which  is  called  the  executive ;  yet  this  is  the  contemptible  con- 
dition to  which  an  ej^ecutive  is  always  subject,  and  which  is  often 
happeniog,  when  it  is  placed  in  an  hereditary  individual  called  a 
king.     When  that  individual  is  in  either  of  the  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  whole  executive  is  in  the  same  case ;  for  himself 
is  the  whole.     He  is  then,  (as  an  executive,)  the  ridiculous  pic- 
ture of  what  a  legislature  would  be,  if  all  its  meinbere  were  in  the 
same  case.     The  one  is  a  whole  made  up  of  parts,  the  other,  a 
whole  without  parts ;  and  any  thing  happening  to  the  one,  (as  a 
part  or  section  of  the  government,)  is  parallel  to  the  same  thing 
happeniug  to  the  other. 

As,  therefore,  an  Jiereditary  executive  called  a  king  is  a  perfect 
absurdity  in  itself,  any  att^chinent  to  it  is  equally  as  absurd*  It 
is  neither  instinct  or  reason  ;  and  if  this  attachment  is  what  is 
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called  royalism  in  France,  then  is  a  royalist  inferior  in  character 
to  every  species  of  the  animal  world  ;  for  what  can  that  being  be* 
who  acta  neither  by  instinct  nor  by  reason  1  Such  a  being  merits 
rather  our  derision  than  our.  pit/  ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  assumos 
to  act  its  folly*  that  it  becomes  tapable  of  provoking  republican 
indignation.  In  every  other  case  it  is  too  contemptible  to  excito 
anger.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  contemplate  the  self-evident 
absurdity  of  the  thingi  I  can  scarcely  permit  myself  to  believe 
that  there  exists  in  the  high-minded  nation  of  France,  such  a 
mean  and  silly  animal  as  a  royalist 

As  it  required  but  a  single  glance  of  thought  to  see,  (as  yi 
before  said,)  that  all  the  parts  of  which  government  is  composed^ 
must  be  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  full  maturity,  it  was  not  possible 
that  men  acting  under  the  influence  of  reason,  could,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  admit  an  hereditary  executive,  any  more  than  an 
hereditary  legislature.  I  go,  therefore,  to  e^^amine  the  other 
cases. 

In  the  first  place,  (rejecting  the  hereditary  system,)  shall  the 
executive  by  election,  be  an  individual^  or  a  flnralHy, 

An  individual  by  election  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  hereditary 
system,  except  that  there  is  always  a  better  chance  of  not  having 
an  idiot.  But  he  will  never  be  any  tkisg  more  than  a  chief  of  a' 
party,  and  none  but  those  of  that  party  will  have  access  to  him. 
He  will  have  no  person  to  consult  with  of  a  standing  equal  with 
himseUV  and  consequently  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  equal  discussion.  Those  whom  he  admits  in  consultation! 
will  be  ministers  of  his  own  appointment,  who,  if  they  displease 
by  their  advice,  must  expect  to  be  dismissed.  The  authority, 
also,  is  too  great,  and  the  business  too  complicated,  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  4he  ambition  or  the  judgment  of  an  individual ;  andi  beaidea 
these  cases,  the  sudden  change  of  measures  that  might  follow  by 
the  going  out  of  an  individual  executive,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
one,  would  hoM  the  aflhirs  af  a  nation  in  a  state  of  perpetual  un* 
certainty.     Wa  cooie  then  to  the  case  of  a  plural  executive. 

It  must  be  auftciaoUy  plural,  to  give  opportunt^  to  discuss  all 
die  variouE  eubjecta  Ibit  in  4ha  course  of  national  businesa 
may  coue  bebre  it ;  and  yet  nol  so  j^anieroua  aa  to  endanger 
the  neo%  jsasy  teciecy  that  oerlain  caaes«  audi  as  those  of  wart 
require. 
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Establishing,  then,  plurality  as  a  principle,  the  only  question 
is,  What  shall  be  the  number  of  that  plurality  ? 

Thred  Bxt  too  few  either  for  the  variety  or  the  quantity  of 
business.  The  constitution  has  adopted  Jive  ^  and  experience 
has  shown,  from  the  commencement  of  the  constitution  to  tLe 
time  of  the  election  of  the  new  legislative  thirdt  that  this  number 
of  difbctors,  when  well  chosen,  i»  sufficiient  for  all  national  exec- 
iidve  purposes  ;  and,  therefore,  a  greater  number  wdu]d  be  only 
an  unnecessary  expense.  That  the  measures  of  the  directory, 
during  that  period,  were  well  concerted,  is  proved  by  their  suc- 
cess ;  and  their  being  well  concerted,  shows  they  were  well  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  therefoi^i  that  five  is  a  sufRcient  number  with 
respect  to  discus^ioti ;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  the  secret,  when- 
ever there  was  one,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland,) 
was  well  kept,  and,  therefore,  the  number  is  not  too  great  to  en- 
danger th^  necessary  secrecy. 

The  reason  why  the  two  councils  are  numerous  is  not  from  the 
necessity  of  their  being  so,  on  account  of  business,  but  because 
that  every  part  of  the  republic  shall  find  and  feel  itself  in  the  na- 
tional representatiottk 

Next  to  the  general  principle  of  govemmeilt  by^rcpresentation, 
the  excellencf^  of  the  French  constitution  consists  in  providing 
means  to  prevent  that  abuse  of  power  that  might  arise  by  letting 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  same  hands.  This  wise  t)recaution  per- 
vades every  part  of  the  constitution.  Not  only  the  legislature  is 
renewable  by  a  third  every  year,  but  the  president  of  each  of  the 
councils  is  renewable  every  month ;  and  of  the  directory,  one 
member  each  year)  and  its  president  every  three  months.  Those 
who  formed  the  constitution  cannot  be  accused  of  having  con- 
trived for  themselves*  The  constitutioui  m  this  respect,  is  as 
impartially  constructed  as  if  those  who  framed  it  were  to  die  as 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  work. 

The  only  defect  in  the  constitution  is  that  of  having  narrowed 
the  right  of  election  ;  and  it  is,  in  a  great  measure^  to  this  nar- 
rowing the  right,  that-the  last  elections  have  not  generally  been 
good.  My  ancient  colleagues  will,  I  presume,  pardon  my  saying 
thia  to  day,  when  they  reooUoct  my  arguments  against  this  defect, 
at  the  time  tiie  constitutioa  was  disousaed  in  tha  Convention. 

I  will  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  remarking  on  one  of  the 
Aoat  vulgar  and  absurd  iaying9  or  dogmas  that  ever  yet  imposed 
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itself  lipon  &e  world,  which  iSf^^thai  a  repubiie  m  JU  only  for  a 
small  cawUry^  and  a  monarchy  for  a  large  one  J*     Ask  those  who 
^^Aj  this,  th<iir  reasons  why  it  is  so,  and*  they  can  give  none* 

Let  us  then  examine  the  case. — If  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
'in  a  government  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  u 
country,  and  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  affairs,  it  follows., 
'as  an  undeniable  result,  that  this  absurd  dogma  is  false,  and  that 
the  reverse  of  it  is  true.  As  to  what  is  called  monarchy,  if  it  be 
'adaptable  to  any  country,  it  can  only  be  so  to  a  small  one,  whose 
concerns  are  few,  little  complicated,  and  all  within  the  compre- 
'faenision  of  an  inditidual.  But  when  we  come  to  a  country  of 
large  extent,  vast  population,  and  whose  affiurs  are  great,  nume- 
rous, and  various,  it  is  the  representative  republican  isystem  only, 
that  can  collect  into  the  government  the  quantity  of  kno^rledget 
necessary  to  govern  to  the  best  national  advantage.  Montesquieu, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  republican  government,  sheltered 
'himself  under  this  abdurd  dogma ;  ftir  he  had  always  the  Bastile 
before  his  eyes  when  he  was  speaking  of  republics^  and  therefore 
pretended  not  to  write  for  France*  Condpreet  governed  himself 
'by* the  same  caution,' but  it  was  caution  only,  for  no  sooner  had 
'he  the  opportunity  of  ^peteiking'fuUyout  than  he  did  it  When  I 
say  this  of  Condorcet)  I  know  it  as  a  fact.  In  a  paper  published 
in  Paris,  July  171te,  entitled,  "  J^e  Republican^  or  the  Defender 
ofrepresentcUive  0<n>«nimenV  is  a  piece  signed  Thomas  Paine, 
That  piece  was  concerted  between  Condorcet  and  myself.  I 
wrote  the  original  in  English,  and  Condorcet  tcanalated  it  The 
object  of  it  was  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  above 
hientioned  dogma. 

Having  thus  concisely  glanced  at  the  excellencies  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  superiority  of  the  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment, over  every  other  system,  (if  any  other  can  be  called  a 
'system,)  I  come  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  that  have  interr 
vened  between  <tbe  time  the  constitution  was  established,  and 
the  event  that  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor  of  the  present 
year. 

Almost  as  suddenly  as  the  morning  light  dissipates  darkness, 

•did  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  change  the  face  of  aifairs 

in  France.     Security  succeeded  U>  terror,  prosperity  to  distress;, 

plenty  to  fiunine,  and  confidence  increased  as  the  days  inulti- 

plied,  until  the  cbmimg  of  the  new  third*     A  series  of  victories. 
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unequalled  in  (be  world,  followed  each  othec*  almost  loo  rapid^ 
lo  be  coanledf  and  too  nunieiouB  to  be  remembered.  The  coali- 
tion, BYery  where  defeated  and  confounded,  crumbled  awaj  like  a 
ball  of  dost  in  the  hand  of  a  giant.  Eveiy  thing,  during  that 
period,  waa  acted  on  such  a  mighty  scale,  diat  reality  appeared  a 
dream,  and  truth  outstript  rbmance.  It  knay  figuratively  be  said, 
diat  the  Rhine  and  the  Rubicon  (Germany  and  Italy)  replied  in 
triumpha  to  each  other,  and  the  echoing  Alps  prolonged  the  shout 
I  will  r«U  here  dishonor  a  gteat  descriptiott  by  noticiug  too  much 
the  English  govemaseat*  It  is  sufficient  paradoxically  to  say, 
that  in  the  magnitude  of  its  littleness,  it  cringed,  it  intrigued,  and 
sought  protection  in  corruption. 

Though  the  achievements  of  these  days  might  give  trophies  to 
a  natioft  and  laurels  to  its  heroes,  they  derive  their  full  radiance  of 
glory  from  the  principle  they  inspired  and  the  object  they  accom- 
plished. Desolation,  chains,  and  slavery  had  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  fcraer  wars ;  but  to  conquer  for  liberty  had  never  been 
thought  of.  To  receive  the  degrading  submission  of  a  distressed 
and  subjugated  people,  and  insultingly  permit  them  to  live,  made 
the  chief  triumph  of  former  conquerors  ;  but  to  receive  them  with 
fraternity,  to  break  their  chains,  to  tell  them  ibey  are  free,  and 
teach  them  to  be  so,  make  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  man. 

Amidst  ihome  national  honors,  and  when  on^  two  enemies  re- 
mained, both  of  whom  had  solicited  peace,  and  one  of  them  had 
signed  preliminaries,  the  election  of  the  new  third  commenced* 
Every  thing  was  made  easy  to  them.  All  difficulties  had  been 
conquered  before  they  arrived  at  the  government  They  came  in 
the  olive  days  of  the  revolution,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  not  to 
do  mischief. 

It  was,  however,  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the  elections 
would  not  be  generally  good.  The  horrid  days  of  Robespierre 
were  still  remembered,  and  the  flratitude  doe  to  those  ^i^  bed  put 
an  end  to  them  was  forgotten.  ..> 

Thousands  who,  by  passive  approbation  during  that  tremendous 
scene,  had  experienced  no  sufllering,  assumed  the  merit  of  being 
the  loudest  against  it.  Their  cowardice  in  not  opposing  it,  be- 
came courage  when  it  was  over.  They  exchiimed  against 
terrorism,  as  if  they  had  been  the  heroes  that  overthrew  it,  and 
rendered  themselves  riiiculouB.  by  fimtastically  overacting  mode- 
ration.    The  most  noisy  of  this  class,  that  I  have  met  willi,ais 
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AO06  ivho  miflfered  nothiog.  They  became  all  things,  at  all  times, 
to  alt  men  ;  till  at  last  they  laughed  at  principle.  It  was  the  real 
republicans  who  suffered  most  during  the  time  of  Robespierre. 
The  persecution  began  upon  them,  on  Ae  81st  of  May^  and 
ceased  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  remnant  that  survived. 

In  such  a  confused  state  of  things  as  preceded  llie  late  elec- 
tions, the  public  mind  was  put  into  a  condition  of  being  easily 
deceived ;  and  jt  was  almost  natural  that  the  hypocrite  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  elected  into  the  new  third.  Had 
those  who,  since  their  election,  have  thrown  the  public  afihirs  into 
confusion  by  counter  revolutionary  measures,  declared  themselves 
before  hand,  tney  would  have  been-  denounced  instead  of  being 
chdsen.  Deception  was  necessary  to  their  success.  The  con- 
stitution obtained  a  full  establishment ;  the  revolution  was  consi<^ 
(fcred  as  complete  ;  and  die  war  on  the  eve  of  termination.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  mass  of  the  people,  fatigued  by  a  long  revo* 
hition^'  sought  repose ;  and  in  (heir  elections  they  looked  out  for 
(|uiet  men.  They  unfortunately  found  hypocrites.  Would  any 
of  the  primary  assemblies  have  voted  for  a  civil  war?  Certainly 
Aey  would  not  But  the  electoral  assemblies  of  some  diepartments 
have  chosen  men,  whose  measures,  since  their  election,  tended 
to  no  odier  end  but  to  provoke  it.  Either,  those  electors  have 
deceived  (heir  constituents  of  the  primary  assemblies,  or  they  have 
been  themselves  deceived  in  the  choice  .they  made  of  deputies. 

That  there  were  some  direct  but  secret  conspirators  in  the  new 
third,  aUi  scarcely  adroit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  a  great  part  w^  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  thinking 
(hey  could  do  better,  than  those  had  done,  whom  they  succeeded 
Instead  of  trusting  to  experience,  diey  attempled  experiments. 
This  couiiter-disposition  prepared  them  to  (hH  in  widi  any 
measures  contrary  to  former  measures  ; .  and  that  without  seeing, 
and  probably  vrithout  suspecting,  the  end  to  which  they  led. 
'  No  sooner  were  the  members  of  the  new  third'  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  government,  than  estpectation  Was  estctited  to  see  how  they 
would  act  Their  motions  weref  watched  by  all  parties ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  steal  a  march  unobserved.  They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  do  great  good,  or  great  mischief.  A  firm  and 
manly  conduct  on  their  part,  uniting  with  that  of  the  directory  and 
Colleagues,  would  have   tertfiinated   the   war.     But  the 
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iBpment  bfifore  them  waa  not  the  oioment  of  hesitatioii.     He  tbfH 
hesitates  i|i  such  situajtipQ  is  lost 

The  first  publio  ^ot  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  thei 
electipn  <^  Pichegni  to  the  presidency  of  that  counciL  lie  arrived^ 
at  it  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  public  voice  was  in  his  fa- 
vor. I,  among  the  rest*  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  it.  But  if  the 
defection  ofPichegru  was  at  that  time  knowi^to  Conde,  and  con* 
sequently  to  Fitt}  it  unveils  the  cau^e  that  rets^r^^d  all  negociations. 
for  peap^.  They  interpreted  that  election  ii^to  a  signal  of  a 
oounter-revo}ution«  and  were  waiting  for  it ;  and  they  mistook  the 
Tii^spect  shown  to  Piphegru,  fouqded  on  tb^  supposition  of  his, 
integrity,  as  a  symptom  of  national  revolt*  Judging  of  things  by. 
their  own  foolish  ideas  of  governiqent,  they  aspribed  appearances, 
to  causes  between  which  there  was  no  connection.  Every  thing 
on  their  part  has  been  a  CQn^edy  of  errors  and  the  actors  have, 
been  chasedifrom  the  stiige. 

Two  or  three  decadea  of  the  new  sessions  passed  away  with- 
out any  thing  very  material  taking  place';  but  matters  soon  began 
4o  explain  themselves.     The  first  thing  that  struck  the  public 
mind  was,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  nfigociations  ibr  peace,  and 
that  public  business  stood  stilL     It  was  not  the  objfict  of  the  con- 
spirators there  should  be  peape ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ceal  that  object,  the- constitution  was  ransacked  to  fiud  pretences 
for  delays.     In  vain  did  the  directory  expose  to  them  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  the  wants  of  the  army.     The  committee,  charged 
witli  that  businesSf  trifled  away  its  time  by  a  series  of  unproduc- 
tive reports,  and  continued  to  sit  only  to  produce  more.     £very 
thing  necessary  to  be,  done  was  neglected,  and  every  thing  im- 
))roper  was  attempted.     Pichegru  occupied  himself  about  forming 
a  national  guard  for  the  councils ;  the  suspicious  signal  of  war. 
Cam  tile  Jordan,  about  priests  and  beUst  and  the  emigrants,  with 
nhom  he  had  assoeiated  during  the  two  years  he  wa^  in  England. 
Willot  and  Delarue  attacked  the  directory :  their  object  was  to 
displace  some  one  of  the  directors,  to  get  in  another  of  their  own. 
Their  motives  with  respect  to  the  age  of  Barras  (who  is  as  old  as 
he  wi.<»hes  to  be,  and  has  been  a  littla  too  old  for  them)  were  too 
obvious  not  to  be  seen  through. 

In  this  suspensive  state  of  things,  the  public  mind,  filled  with 
apprehensions,  became  agitated,  and  without  (snowing  what  i| 
might  be,  looked  for  some  extraordinary  event.    It  saw,  for  it 
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eould  not  aroid  seeingt  that  things  x^ould  not  remajnlong  in  the 
state  they  were  in ;  but  it  dreaded  a  convulsion.  That  spirit  of 
triflingness  which  it  bad  indulged  too  freely  when  in  a  state  of 
security,  and  which  it  is  probable  the  new  agents  had  interpreted 
into  indifierence  abquf  the  success  of  the  reppblic,  assumed  a 
serious  aspect  that  afforded  to  conapir^cy  np  hope  of  aid ;  but  still 
it  went  on.  It  plunged  itself  into  new  measures  with  the  same 
ill  success,  aqd  the  further  it  went,  the  further  the  public  mind 
retired.  The  conspiracy  saw  nothing  around  it  to  give  it  encour« 
agement. 

The  obstinacy,  however,  with  which  it  persevered  in  its  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  directory,  in  framing  laws  in  favor  of  emigrants 
and  refractory  priests,  and  in  every  tldiqg  inconsistent  with  tho 
immediate  safety  of  the  republic,  and  whiph  served  to  encourage 
the  eiiemy  to  prolong  the  war,  adipi^ted  of  po  other  direct  inter- 
pretation than  that^  something  w^s  rotten  in  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred.  The  evidence  of  circumstances  became  every  day  too 
visible  not  to  be  seen,  and  too  strong  to  be  explained  awav^ 
Even  as  errors,  (to  say  no.  worse  of  them,)  they  are  not  entitl^r 
to  apology  ;  for  where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime. 

The  more  serious  republicans,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  the  generality  had,  of  knowing  the  state  of  politics,  began  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  sppiety,  by  the 
name  of  the  coi|stitutional  circle.  It  is  the  only  society  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  in  France  ;  and  I  went  to  this  because  it 
was  bocome  necessary  that  the  friends  of  the  repub)|c  should  rally 
round  the  standard  of  the  constitution.  I  met  there  several  of 
the  original  patriots  of  the  revolution ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  last 
order  of  Jaoob|i|s,  but  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  faction  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who,  finding  no  council  from  the 
public,  began  to  be  -frightened  at  appearances,  fortified  itself 
against  the  dread  of  this  society,  by  passing  a  law  to  dissolve  it. 
The  constitutionality  qf  the  law  was  at  least  doubtful :  but  the 
society,  that  it  might  not  give  the  example  of  exasperating  matters 
already  too  much  inflamed,  suspended  its  meetings. 

A  matter,  however,  of  much  greater  moment  soon  afler  pre- 
sented itself^  It  was  the  march  of  four  regiments ;  some  of 
whom,  in  the  line  of  their  route,  had  to  pass  within  abqut  twelve 
leagues  of  Paris,  which  is  the  boundary  the  constitution  }iad  fixed 
as  the  distanco  of  the  armed  force  from  the  legjaUtiv^  bicA^..   \b^ 
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toother  state  of  things,  such  a  circumstance  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  But  conspin^cy^  is  quick  of  suspicion ;  and  the  fear 
which  the  faction  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  manifeated  upon 
this  occasion,  could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  innocent  men ; 
neither  would  innocent  men  have  expostulated  with  the  directory 
upon  the  case,  in  the  manner  these  men  did.  The  question  they 
Urged  went  to  extort  from  the  directory^  and  to  make  known  to 
the  enemy,  what  the  destination  of  the  troops  was.  The  leaders 
of  the  faction  conceived  that  the  troops  were  inarching  against 
them ;  and  the  conduct  they  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  measure,  even  if  it  hdd  been  so.  From 
what  other  motive  than  the  consciousness  of  their  own  designs, 
could  they  have  fear  7  The  troops,  in  every  instance,  had  been 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  republic^  and  the  openly  declared 
friends  of  the  constitution  ;  the  directoiy  had  been  the  same,  and 
if  the  faction  were  not  o£  a  different  description,  neither  fear 
nor  suspicion  could  have  bad  place  among  them. 

All  those  manoBuvres  in  the  council  were  acted  under  the  most 
(H'ofessional  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  and  this  as  necessa- 
rily served  to  enfeeble- their  projects.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  next  to  impossible,  to  conduct  a  conspiracy,  and  still  more  so 
to  give  it  success,  in  a  popular  govermment  The  disguised  and 
feigned  pretences  which  men  in  such  cases  are  obliged  to  act  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  suppress  the  action  of  the  faculties,  and 
give  even  to  natural  courage  the  features  of  timidity.  They  are 
not  half  the  men  they  would  be,  where  no  disguise  is  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  to  be  brave  at  the  same 
instsnt 

The  faction,  by  the  imprudence  of  its  measures,  upon  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  declarations  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  the  republic,  and  the  constitution  against  all 
open  or  concealed  attempts  to  overturn  them,  had  gotten  itself 
involved  with  the  army,  and  in  effect  declared  itself  a  party  against 
it.  On  the  one  hand,  laws  were  proposed  to  admit  emigrants  and 
refractory  priests  as  free  citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  exclude 
the  militaries  from  Paris,  and  to  punish  the  soldiers  who  had  de- 
clared to  support  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time  all  negociations 
for  peace  w«».nt  backward ;  and  the  enemy  still  recruiting  its 
forces,  rested  to  take  advanta^  of  circumstances.  Szeepting 
(ha  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  a  state  worse  than  war. 
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If  all  this  was  not  a  conspiracy,  it  had  at  least  the  features  of 
one«  and  was  pregnant  with  the  same  mischiefs.  The  eyes  of  the 
faction  could  not  avoid  being  open  to  the  dangers  to  which  it  ob- 
stinately exposed  the  republic;  yet  still  it  persisted.  During 
tiiis  scene,  the  journals  devoted  to  the  faction,  were  repeatedly 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  peace  with  Austria  and  with 
England,  and  of\en  asserting  it  was  concluded.  This  falsehood 
could  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  keep  the  eyes  of 
the  people  shut  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Taking  all  circumstances  together,  it  was  impossible  that  such 
a  state  of  things  could  continue  long ;  and  at  length  it  was  resol- 
ved to  bring  it  to  an  issue.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  affair  of  tbo  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4)  was  intended  to  have  had 
place  two  days  before ;  but  on  recollecting  iStai  it  was  the  2d  of 
September,  a  day  mournful  in  the  annals  of  tho  revolution,  it  was 
postponed.  When  the  issue  arrived,  the  faction  found  to  its  cost, 
it  had  no  party  among  the  public.  It  had  sought  its  own  disas- 
ters, and  was  left  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Foreign  enemies, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  if  any  such  there  be,  ought  to  sco 
in  the  event  of  this  day,'  that  all  expectation  of  aid  from  any  part 
of  the  public,  in  support  of  a  counter  revolution,  is  delusion.  In 
a  state  of  security  the  thoughtless,  who  trembled  at  terror,  may 
laugh  at  principles  of  liberty  (for  they  have  laughed)  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  inddge  a  foolish  laugh ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  sur- 
render liberty. 

Considering  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  in  a  political  lightt 
it  is  one  of  those  that  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  the  necessity  abstracted  from  the 
event  that  is  to  be  deplored.  The  event  itself  is  matter  of  joy. 
VThether  the  maaoBUvres  in  the  eouQcil  of  Five  Hundred  were  ft» 
conspiracy  of  a  few,  aided  by  the  perversenesa  of  many,  or 
whether  it  had  a  deeper  root,  the  dangers  were  the  same.  It  wa^ 
impossible  to  go  on.  Every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  all  national 
business  at  a  stand.  The  case  reduced  itself  to  a  simple  altema'* 
tive — shall  the  republic  be  destroyed  by  the  darksome  manoeu- 
vres of  a  fiiction,  or  shaU  it  be  preserved  by  an  extraneous  act ! 

During  the  American  revolution,  and  that  after  the  state  con- 
stitutions were  established,  particular  cases  arose  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  treasonable  in 
a  state  of  peace.     At  one  time  congress  invested  general  Wasb- 
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ingtoowith  dictatorial  power.  At  another  time  the  goremmeiit 
of  Penilsjlvania  suspended  itself  and  declared  martial  law.  It 
was  the  necessitjr  of  the  times  obly  diat  made  the  apolo^  of  those 
extraneous  measures^  But  who  was  it  that  produced  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extraneous  m^itsure  in  France  t  A  factioni  and  that  in 
the  face  of  prosperity  and  success^  Its  coiiduct  is  without 
apology ;  and  it  is  on  the  faction  only  that  the  extraneous  mea- 
sure has  fallen.  The  public  has  suffered  no  incDnvenience^  If 
there  are  some  men  more  disposed  dian  others  not  to  act  severely, 
I  have  a  right  to  place  myself  in  tiiat  class ;  the  whole  of  my 
political  Itfe  fanvariably  proves  it :  yet  I  cannot'  see*  taking  oil 
parts  of  the  case  togethert  what  elsot  or  what  better,  could  have 
been  done,  than  has  been  done.  It  was  a  great  stroke,  applied  in 
a  great  crisis,  that  crushed  in  an  instant,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemyi  and  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
interion 

TheeVlintwas  ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  tWo  canihni  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  was  the  only  noise  that  was  heard 
throughout  the  day.  It  naturally  excited  a  movement  among  the 
Parisians  ^to  enquire  the  cause.  They  soon  learned  it,  and  the 
countenance  (hey  carried  was  easy  to  be  interpreted.  It  was  that 
of  a  people  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  beeik  oppressed  with 
apprehetisions  of  some  direful  event,  and  Who  felt  themselves 
suddenly  relieved,  by  finding  what  it  was.  Every  one  went  about 
his  business,  or  followed  his  curiosity  iti  quitotudev  It  reaemUed 
the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  the  day  when  Louis  XTL  alwconded 
in  1791,  and  like  that  day  it  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  the  various  events,  as  well  conspiracies 
as  commotions,  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  this  revolution, 
we  shall  eee  how  the  forme)-  have  wasted  consumptively  away, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  latter  have  softened.  The  31st  May 
atid  its  consequences  were  tenible.  That  of  the  9th  and  10th 
Thermidor,  though  glorious  for  the  irepublic)  as  it  overthrew  one 
of  the  most  horrid  and  cruel  despotisms  that  ever  raged,  was 
nevertheless  marked  with  itiany  ciit^umstancqa  of  seVere  and  con- 
tinued retaliation.  The  comnibtions  of  Genninal  and  Prairial  of 
the  year  8,  and  of  Yendemaire  of  the  year  4^  were  many  degrees 
belov  tfiose  that  prec^eded  them,  and  affected  but  a  small  part  of 
Iho  public.    This  of  Pichegru   and  hii  associates  has  been 
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cradled  in  an  instantv  without  the  stain  of  blood,  and  without  in- 
solving  the  public  in  the  least  inconvenience. 

These  events  taken  in  a  series,  mark  the  progress  of  the  repub- 
lic from  disorder  to  stability.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  case  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  There«  commotions  are  on 
an, ascending  scale ;  every  one  is  higher  than  the  former.  That 
of  the  sailors  had  nearly  been  the  overttirow  of  the  government. 
But  die  most  potent  of  all  is  the  invisible  commotion  in  the  bank. 
It  works  with  the  silence  of  time,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 
Every  thing  happening  in  France  is  curable ;  but  this  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature  or  invention. 

Leaving  the  event  of  the  18lh  Fructidor  to  justify  itself  by  the 
necessity  that  occasioned  it,  and  glorify  itself  by  the  happiness  of 
its  consequences,  I  come  to  cast  a  coup-d^ceil  on  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

We  have  seen  by  the  lingering  condition  o^the  negociations  for 
peace,  that  nothing  was  io  be  expected  ftom  tlwoi,  in  the  situation 
that  things  stood  prior  to  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  armies  had 
done  wonders,  but  those  wonders  were  rendered  unproductive  by 
^the  wretched  manceuvres  of  a  faction.  New  exertions  are  now 
necessary  to  repair  the  mischiefs  which  that  faction  has  done. 
The  electoral  bodiesi  in  some  departments,  who  by  an  injudicious 
choice,  or  a  corrupt  influence,  have  aent  implroper  deputies  to  tho 
legislature,  have  some  atonement  to  make  to  their  country.  The 
evil  originated  with  them*  and  the  Iwt  they  can  do  is  to  be  among 
the  foremost  to  repair  it 

It  is,  however*  in  vaid  to  lament  an  evil  diat  is  past  There  ia 
neither  manhood  nor  policy  in  ^ef ;  and  it  often  happens  that  an 
error  in  polices,  like  an  error  in  war,  admits  of  being  turned  to 
greater  advantage  dian  .if  it  had  not  occurred.  The  enemy,  en- 
couraged by.  thai  error,  presumes  too  much*  and  becomes  doubly 
foiled  by  the  re-action.  England,  unable  to  conqueri  has  stooped 
to  corrupt ;  and  defeated  in  the  laat^  as  in  the  first,  she  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before*  Continually  increasing  her  crimes, 
she  increases  the  measure  of  her  atonement,  and  multiplies  the 
sacrifices  she  must  make  to  obtain  peace»  Nothing  but  the 
most'  obstinate  stupidity  could  have  induced  her  io  let  slip  the 
opportunity  when  it  was  within  her  reach.  In  addition  to  tho 
prospect  of  new  expenses,  she  is  now,  to  use  Mr.  Pitt's  own 
fignrattve  oxpression  against  France,  not  only  on  ilu  6rmib,  but  tn 
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A§  gnlph  of  bankrvptey.  There  is  no  longer  anj  mysteiy  IS 
fMper  money.  Call  H  asfligmitSt  mandate,  exchequer  billflv  or 
bank  notes,  it  is .  still  the  same.  Time  has  solved  the  problem, 
and  experience  has  fixed  its  fate. 

The  government  of  that  unfortunate  countiy  discovers  its  fiudi« 
lessness  so  muchy  that  peace,  on  any  terms  with  her,  is  scarcely 
wordi  obtaining.  Of  what  use  is  peace  with  a  government  that 
will  employ  that  peace  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repair,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  her  shattered  finances  and  broken  credit,  and 
then  to  war  again  ?  Four  times  within  less  than  ten  years,  from 
the  time  the  American  war  closed,  has  the  Anglo-germanic  gov« 
emment  of  England  been  meditating  fresh  war.  First  with 
France,  on  account  of  Holland,  in  1787 ;  afterwards  with  Russia ; 
then  with  Spein,  on  account  of  Nootka  Sound ;  and  a  second 
time  against  France,  to  overthrow  her  revolution. .  Sometimes 
fliat  government  employs  Prussia  against  Austria  ;  at  another 
time  Austria  against  Prussia ;  and  always  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  against  France.  Peace  with  such  a  government  is  only  a 
treacherous  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  frequency  of  wars  on  the  pait  of  England,  within  the  last 
*  centuiy,  more  dum  before,  must  have  had  some  cause  Aiat  did 
not  exist  prior  to  that  epoch.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what 
that  cause  is..  It  is  the  mischievous  compound  of  an  elector  of 
the  Germaiuc  body  and  a  king  of  England :  and  which  necessar* 
rily  most,  at  some  <|sy  or  other,  become  an  object  of  attention  to 
France.  That  one  nation  has  not  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  inier* 
nal  government  of  another  nation,  is  admitted  ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view.  Franco  has  no  rif^  to  dictate  to  England  what  its  form 
of  goverameol  shaH  be.  If  it  choose  to  have  a.  thing  called  • 
king,  or  whether  that  king  shall  lie  a  maa  or  an  aas,  is  a  matter 
with  which  France  baa  no  business.  But  whether  an  elector  of 
the  Germanic  body  shall  be  king  of  England,  is  an  external  case, 
and  with  which  Franoe  and  ev^y  other  nation,  who  sufien  incon- 
venience and  injary  in  consequence  of  it,  has  a  right  to  iiitevfere. 
It  is  firom  this  mischievous  compound  of  elector  and  king,  that 
originates  a  great  part  of  the  troubles  that  vex  die  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  with  respect  to  Enj^and,  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
her  immense  national  dfebt,  the  ruin  of  her  finances,  and  the  insol* 
veiicy  of  her  bank.  All  intrigues  on  the  continent,  in  which  Eng- 
.and  is  a  pv^t  or  beeoroea  mvolved,  ar^  generated  by,  uid  ad 


duroug^  Che  medium  of  this  Anglo-gennaiiic  compomid.  It  will 
be  oeceMary  to  dissolve  it*  Let  the  elector  retire  to  his  electee 
rate,  end  the  world  will  have  peace. 

England  has*  herself,  given  examples  of  interference  in  matters 
of  this  lundy  and  that  ia  cases  where  injury  was  only  apprehended 
She  engaged  in  a  long  and  expensive  war  against  Fiance  (called 
the  succession  war)  to  prevent  a  grandson  of  Louis  the  four- 
teenth being  king  of  Spain ;  because,  said  she,  if  wiU  he  h^riom 
to  me  ;  and  she  has  been  fighting  and  intriguing  against  what  was 
called  the  family-compact  ever  since*  In  1787  she  threatened 
France  with  war  to  prevent  a  connection  between  France  and 
Holland ;  and  in  aU  her  propositions  of  peace  to-day  she  is  du> 
bating  s^arations.  But  if  she  look  ait  the  An^o-germanic  com- 
pact at  home,  called  the  Hanover  suoce0Bion«  she  cannot  avoid 
aewng,  that  France  necessarity  must,  some  day  or  other,  take  up 
that  subject,  and  make  the  return  of  the  elector  to  his  electerale 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
oetween  the  two  countries  till  this  be  done,  and  the  sooner  it  be 
done  the  better  will  it  be  for  both* 

I  have  not  been  in  any  company  where  this  matter.haa  been  a 
topic,  that  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  it  is  here  stated.  Even  Bar 
ttielemy,  when  he  first  <^me  to  the  directory  (and  Barthelemy  waa 
never  famous  for  patriotism)  acknowledged  in  my  hearings  and  hn 
company  with  Derehe,  secretary  to  the  l^ation  at  Lillet  the  con« 
aectton  of  an  elector  of  Germany  and  a  king  of  Bnn^d  waa 
injurious  to  Prance*  I  do  not,  however,  mention  it  from  a  wish 
to  embarrass  the  negooiation  for  peace.  The  direetoiy  has  fixed 
its  uUimatum ;  but  if  that  ultimatum  be  rejected,  the  obligatioB 
to  adhere  to  it  is  dischai|^,  and  a  new  one  may  be  asstuned* 
So  wretchedly  has  Pitt  managed  his  opportunitiesi  that  eveiy 
succeeding  negociation  has  ended  in  terms  more  against  him  than 
the  former.  If  the  directory  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  aerve 
its  interest  better  than  he  does.  He  serves  it  as  lord  North 
served  that  of  America,  which  finished  in  the  discharge  of  his 
master.* 

*  The  fiuher  of  Pitt,  wiiena  member  of  the  house  of  oommoiu,  ezdaiminff 
one  day,  during  a  former  war,  against  the-enonnous  and  rumous^ezpense  ot 
Qemian  connections,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Hanover  succession^  and  bonro  w» 
log  a  metaphor  from  the  story  of  Prometheus,  cried  out :  *'  Thu^  -likt.  iVome* 
tAcitt,  is  BrUmn  ckained  to  Uu  hmrrtn  nek  rf  Bmour^  wkUat  thi  isqiirW 
mifU  fTiifi  upm  kif  tU^" 
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Thus  for- 1  bad  written  when  ihe  negociatibn  at  LOle  became 
fiuspended«  in  consequence  of  which,  I  delayed  the.  publication, 
that  the  ideas  suggested  in  this  letter  might  not  intrude  themselves 
during  the  intenral.  The  ultio^tum  offered  by  the  directory,  as 
the  terms  of  peaee,  was  more  moderate  than  the  goTemment  of 
England  had  a  right  to  expect  That  government,  though  the 
provoker  of  the  war,  and  the  first  that  committed  hostilities  by 
sending  away  the  ambassador  Chauvelin,*  had  formerly  talked  of 
demanding  from  France,  mdemnific€Uum  for  the  pati  and  atanHitf 
for  the  future,  France,  in  her  turn,  might  have  retorted,  and 
demanded  the  same  from  England ;  but  she  did  not  As  it  was 
England  that,  in  consequence  of  her  bankruptcy,  solicited  peace, 
France  offered  it  to  her  on  the  simple  condition  of  her  restoring 
the  islands  she  had  taken.  The  ultimatum  has  been  rejected, 
and  the  negociation  broken  off.  The  spirited  part  of  France  will 
say^  font  fmeiur,  so  much  the  better. 

How  the  people  of  England  feel  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
negociation,  which  was  entirely  the  act  of  their  own  government, 
is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  two 
nations,  France  ought  to  hold  herself  perfectly  indifferent  about  a 
peace  with  the  government  of  England.  Every  day  adds  new 
strength  to  France  and  new  embarrassments  to  her  enemy.  The 
resources  of  the  one  increase,  as  those  of  the  other  become 
exhausted.  England  is  now  reduced  to  the  same  system  of 
paper  money  from  which  France  has  emerged,  and  we  all  know 
the  inevitable  (ate  of  that  system.  It  is  not  a  victory  over  a  few 
ships,  like  that  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  that  gives  the  least  sup- 
port or  relief  to  a  paper  system.  On  the  news  of  this  victoiy 
aiTJving  in  England,  die  fonds  did  not  rise  a  farthing.  The  gov- 
ernment rejoiced,  but  its  creditors  were  silent. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  motive,  except  in  folly  and  iiiadness,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  English  government     Every  calculation  and 

*  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of oommerce  between  France  and  England, 
concluded  at  raris,  that  the  sending  away  an  ambassador  by  either  party, 
sliouki  be  taken  as  an  act  of  fabstiUty  by  Ine  other  party.  The  declaration  of 
v/ar  (Feb.  1793)  by  the  Convention,  or  which  I  was  then  a  member,  and 
know  well  the  case,  was  made  in  exact  conformity  to  this  article  in  the  treatv ; 
for  it  was  not  a  declaraCton  of  war  i^iainst  England,  but  a  declaration  that  tin 
Frcn<;h  republic  is  4n  war  with  Eng&id ;  the  first  act  of  hostility  baring  been 
committed  by  England.  The  declaration  was  made  immediately  on  ChauTe- 
li.'i'a  return  to  France^  and  in  consequence  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt  should  inform  him* 
self  of  things  better  than  he  does,  before  he  prates  so  much  about  them,  or  c^ 
the  sending  away  of  Bfalmaibury*  "who  waa  only  on  a  ▼iaitofpermtemon. 
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prediction  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  turned  out  directly  the  contrary ;  yet 
stiU  he  predicts.  He  predicted,  with  all  the  solemn  assurance  of 
a  magician,  that  France  would  he  a  bankrupt  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  right  as  to  the  thing,  but  wrong  as  to  the  place,  for  the 
bankruptcy  happened  in  England  whilst  the  words  were  yet  warm 
upon  his  lips.  To  find  out  what  will  happen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  what  Mr.  Pitt  predicts.  He  is  a  true  prophet  if  taken  in 
the  reverse. 

Such  is  the  ruinous  condition  that  England  is  now  in,  that 
great  as  the  difficulties  of  war  are  to  the  people,  the  difficulties 
that  would  accompany  peace,  are  equally  as  great  to  the  goyem- 
ment.  Whilst  the  war  continues,  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  pretence  for 
shutting  up  the  bank.  But  as  that  pretence  could  last  no  longer 
than  the  war  lasted,  he  dreads  the  peace  thai  would  expose  the 
absolute  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  and  unveil  to  a  deceived 
nation,  the  ruinous  effect  of  his  measures.  Peace  wonld  be  a  day 
of  accounts  to  him,  and  he  shuns  it  as  an  insolvent  debtor  shuns  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors.  War  furnishes  him  with  many  pretences ; 
peace  would  furnish  him  with  none  ;  and  he  stands  alarmed  at  its 
consequences.  His  conduct  m  tne  negociation  at  Lille  can  be 
easily  interpreted.  It  is  not  tor  tne  sake  of  the  nation  that  he 
asks  to  retain  some  of  the  taken  islands ;  for  what  are  islands  to 
a  nation  that  has  already  too  many  for  her  own  good,  or  what  are 
they  in  comparison  to  the  expense  of  another  campaign  in  the  pre- 
sent depreciating  state  of  the  English  funds,  and  even  then  those 
islands  must  be  restored  1  No,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
that  he  asks.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  said 
to  France,  give  me  some  pretence  ;  cover  me  from  disgrace  when 
my  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  the  English  government  knows, 
that  every  minister  has  some  dread  on,  what  is  called  in  England, 
the  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  war;  that  is,  the  final 
settlement  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  war ;  and  no  minister 
had  ever  so  great  cause  of  dread  as  Mr.  Pitt.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  Pitt  has  bad  some-  experience  upon  this  case. 
The  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was 
so  great,  ^t,  though  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  came  into 
the  ministry  with  great  popukrity,  he  lost  it  all  by  undertaking, 
what  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  the  voluminous  business  of 
the  winding  up.  If  such  was  the  casein  settling  the  winding  up 
YOh*  lu  65 
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accounts  of  lus  predecessor,  liow  much  more  has  he  to  apprehend 
when  the  accounts  to  be  settled  are  his  own-  All  men  in  bad 
circumstances  hate  the  settlement  of  accounts^  and  Pitt,  as  a 
minister,  is  of  that  description. 

But  let  us  take  «  view  of  things  on  a  larger  ground  than  the 
case  of  a  minister.  It  will  then  be  found,  that  England,  on  a 
comparison  of  strength  with  France,  when  both  nations  are  dis- 
posed to  exert  their  utmost,  has  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
The  efforts  that  England  made  within  the  last  century,  were  not 
generated  on  the  ground  of  naturoi  ahUityf  but  of  artificial  anH" 
dpaiiani.  She  ran  posterity  into  debt,  and  swallowed  up  in  one 
generation  the  resources  of  seTeral  generations  yet  to  come,  till 
the  project  can  be  pursued  no  longer.  It  is  odierwisA  in  France. 
The  vastness  of  her  territory  and  her  population,  render  the  bur- 
den easy  that  would  make  a  bankrupt  of  a  countiy^ike  England. 

It  is  not  the  weight  of  a  thing,  but  the  numbers  who  are  to  bear 
that  weight,  that  makes  it  feel  light  or  heavy  to  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  bear  it.  A  land-tax  of  half  as  much  in  the  pound  as 
the  land-tax  is  in  England,  will  raise  nearly  four  times  as  much  - 
revenue  in  France  as  is  raised  m  England.  This  is  a  scale 
easily  understood,  by  which  all  the  other  sections  of  pioductiye 
revenue  can  be  measured*  Judge  then  of  the  difierence  of 
natural  ability. 

England  is  strong  in  a  navy ;  hut  that  navy  coats  about  eight 
millions  sterling  a-year,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has  hastened 
her  bankruptcy.  The  history  of  navy  bills  sufficiently  proves  dib. 
But  strong  as  England  is  in  this  case,  the  fiite  of  navies  must 
finally  be  decided  by  the  natural  ability  Of  each  country  to  carry 
its  navy  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  France  is  able  to  snpport  a 
navy  twice  as  large  as  that  of  England,  with  less  than  half  the 
expense  per  head  on  the  people,  which  die  present  navy  of  Eng- 
land costs. 

We  all  know  that  a  navy  cannot  be  raised  as  expeditiously  as 
an  army»  But  as  the  average  duratiott  of  a  navy,  taking  the  de-^ 
cay  of  time,  storms,  and  all  cireunuitances  and  accidents  together, 
is  less  than  twenty  years,  every  navy  must  be  renewed  within  that 
time ;  and  France  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  can  create  and  sup- 
port a  navy  of  double  the  extent  of  that  of  England  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government  will  provoke  her  to  it. 

But  of  what  use  u«  navies  otherwise  than  to  make  or  prevent 
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invasions?  Commercially  conaidered,  they  are  losses.  They 
scarcely  give  any  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  eoantries 
which  have  them,  compared  with  the  expense  of  mfintaming 
them,  and  they  insult  the  commerce  of  the  nations  that  are 
neutml. 

During  the  American  war,  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was 
formed  and  put  in  execution :  but  it  was  inconvenient,  expensive, 
and  ineffectual.  This  being  the  ease,  the  problem  ts,  does  not 
commerce  contain  within  itself,  the  means  of  its  own  protection  t 
It  certainly  does,  if  the  neutral  nations  will  employ  that  means 
properly. 

Instead  then  of  an  armed  neutralily^  the  plan  should  be  directly 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  an  unarmed  neutrality.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are  easily  defined.  They  are  such 
Bs  are  exercised  by  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which  ought  not,  and  cannot  of  right,  be  inter- 
rupted in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  any  two 
or  more  of  them. 

Taking  this  as  a  principle,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  effect. 
The  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  to  effect  it  by  threatening 
war ;  but  an  unarmed  neiilrality  can  effect  it  by  much  easier  and 
more  powerful  means. 

Were  the  neutral  nations  to  associate,  under  an  honorable 
Injunction  of  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  publicly  declare  to  the 
world,  that  if  any  belligerent  power  shall  seize  or  molest  any  ship 
or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  of  the 
powers  composing  that  association,  that  the  whole  assooiation 
will  shut  its  ports  against  the  flag  of. the  offendii^  nation,  and  will 
not  permit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  produced  or  menu* 
factured  in  the  oflending  nation,  or  appertaining  thereto,  to  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  ports  included  in  the  association,  until 
reparation  be  made  to  the  injured  party ;  the  reparation  to  be 
three  times  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  and  moreover 
that  all  remittances  in  money,  goods,  and  bills  of  exchange,  do 
cease  to  be  made  to  the  offending  nation,  until  the  said  reparation 
be  made.  Were  the  neutral  nations  only  to  do  this,  which  it  is 
their  direct  interest  to  do,  England,  as  a  nation  depending  on 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war,  dare  not  molest 
them,  and  France  would  not.  But  whilst,  from  the  want  of  a 
common  system,  they  indiv^duallir  oermit  England  to  do  it«  bo» 
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cause  individually  they  cannot  resist  ft,  they  put  France  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  supreme  of  all  laws, 
in  all  cases,  is  that  of  self  preservation. 

As  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  would  thus  be  protected 
by  &e  means  that  commerce  naturally  contains  within  itself^  all 
the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England  would  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  acting  against  each  other  :  and  in  thatf  case  it 
needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  discover  ^t  France  must  finally 
prevail.  The  sooner  this  be  done,  the  better  will  it  be  for  both 
nations,  and  for  all  the  world. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 


Citizens  Representatives, 

Though  it  is  not  convenient  to  me,  in  die  present 
situation  of  my  ailkirs,  to  subscribe  to  the  loan  towards  the  de- 
scent upon  England,  my  economy  permits  me  to  make  a  small 
patriotic  donation.  I  ^end  an  hundred  livres,  and  with  it  all 
the  wishes  of  my  heart  for  the  success  of  the  descent,  and  a 
voluntary  offer  of  any  service  I  can  render  to  promote  it« 
'  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  for  France,  nor  for  the  world, 
until  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  English  government  be 
abolished,  and  England,  like  Italy,  become  a  sister  republic. 
As  to  those  men,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
who,  like  Robespierre  in  France,  are  covered  with  crimes,  they, 
like  him,  have  no  other  resource  than  in  committing  more ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  friends  to  liberty;  tyranny  and  tax- 
ation oppress  theni,  but  they  merit  to  be  free. 
-  Accept,  Citizens  Representatives,  the  congratulations  of  an 
ancient  colleague  in  the  dangers  we  have  passed,  and  on  the 
happy  prospect  before  us. 

Safety  and  respect, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Calais,  Sept.  15,  1792. 
Sir, 

I  coNCEivs  it  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  following  circumstance  : — ^The  department  of  Calais  hav- 
'  ing  elected  me  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
I  set  off  from  London  the  13th  instant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Spring  Garden,  and  Mr.  Audibert,  one  of  the  munici- 
.  pal  officers  of  Calais,  who  brought  me  the  certificate  of  my 
being  elected.     We  had  not  arrived  more,  I  believe,  than  five 
minutes  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover,  when  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances began  that  I  am  going  to  relate.     We  had  taken 
our  baggage  out  of  the  carriage,  and  put  it  into  a  room,  into 
which  we  went.     Mr,  Frost,  having  occasion  to  go  out,  was 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  him  he  musi 
return  into  the  room,  which  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  came  in 
with  him,  and  shut  the  door;    I  had  remained  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Audibert  was  gone  to  inquire  when  the  packet  was  to  sail. 
The  gentleman  then  said,  that  he  was  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  had  an  information  against  its,  and  must  examine  our  bag- 
gage for  prohibited  articles.     He  produced  his  commission  as 
collector.     Mr.  Frost  demanded  to  see  the  information,  which 
the  collector  refused  to  show,  and  continued  to  refuse  on  every 
demand  that  we  made.     The  collector  then  called  in  several 
other  officers,  and  b^gan  first  to  search  our  pockets.     He  took 
from  Mr.  Audibert,  who  was  then  returned  into  the  room, 
every  thing  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
He  then  searched  Mr.  Frost  in  the  same  manner,  (who,  among 
other  things,  had  the  keys  of  the  trunks  in  his  pocket,)  and 
then  did  the  same  by  me.     Mr.  Frost  wanting  to  go  out,  men- 
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tioned  it,  and  was  going  towards  the  door ;  on  which  the  col- 
lector placed  himself  against  the  door,  and  said,  nohody  should 
depart  the  room.  After  the  keys  had  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Frost,  (for  i  had  given  him  the  keys  of  my  trunks  beforehand* 
for  the  purpose  of  his  attending  the  baggage  to  the  customs,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,)  the  collector  asked  us  to  open  the 
trunks,  presenting  us  the  keys  for  that  purpose;  this  we  de- 
clined to  do,  unless  he  would  produce  his  information,  which 
he  again  refused.  The  collector  then  opened  the  trunks  him- 
self, and  took  out  every  paper  and  letter,  sealed  or  unsealed. 
On  our  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  bad  policy,  as  well  as 
the  illegality  of  custom-house  officers  seizing  papers  and  let- 
ters, which  were  things  that  did  not  come  under  their  cogni- 
zance, he  replied,  that  the  proclamation  gave  him  the  au- 
thority. 

Among  the  letters  which  he  took  out  of  my  trunk,  were  two 
sealed  letters,  given  into  my  charge  by  the  American  minister 
in  London,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  the  other  to  a  private  gentleman ;  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  in  Amerida,  both  directed  to  me,  and  which  I  had 
received  from  the  American  minister,  now  in  London,  and 
were  private  letters  of  friendship ;  a  letter  from  the  electoral 
body  of  the  department  of  Calais,  containing  the  notification  of 
my  being  elected  to  the  National  Convention ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  informing  me  of 
my  being  also  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Oise. 

As  we  found  that  all  remonstrances  with  the  collector,  on 
the  bad  policy  and  illegality  of  seizing  papers  and  letters,  and 
retaining  our  persons  by  force,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  prohibited  articles,  were  vain,  (for  he  justified  himself  on 
the  proclamation,  and  on  the  information  which  he  refused  to 
show,)  we  contented  ourselves  with  assuring  him,  that  what  he 
was  then  doing,  he  would  afterwards  have  to  answer  for,  and 
left  it  to  himself  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  the  collector  was  acting  under  the 
direction  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  then  in  the  hotel, 
but  whom  he  did  not  choose  we  should  see,  or  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  seen  bv  us;  for  the  collector  went  several  times 
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out  of  the  room  for  a^  few  xninuteis  and  was  also  called  out 
several  times. 

When  the  collector  had  taken  what  papers  and  letters  he 
pleased  out  of  the  trunks,  he  proceeded  to  read  them.  The 
"  first  letter  he  took  up  for  this  purpose  was  that  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  me.  While  he  was  doing  this^  I 
said,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  General  Washington 
could  not  write  a  letter  of  private  friendship  to  me,  without  its 
behig  subject  to  be  read  by  a  custom-house  officer.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Frost  laid  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  letter)  and  told  the 
collector  that  he  should  not  read  it,  and  took  it  from  him. 
Mr.  Frost  then,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  said,  I  will  iread  this  part  to  you,  which  he  did; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript — **  And  as  no  one 
can  see  a  greater  interest  in  the  happineas  of  mankind  than  I 
do,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  that  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  age  may  diffuse  to  all  men  those  blessings  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  to 
future  generations.^* 

As  all  the  other  letters  and  papers  lay  then  on  the  table,  the 
collector  took  them  up,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
them.  During  the  transactions  already  stated,  I  contented 
myself  with  observing  what  passed,  and  spoke  but  little;  but 
on  seeing  the  collector  going  out  of  the  room  with  the  letters, 
I  told  him  that  the  papers  and  letters  then  in  his  hand,  were 
either  belonging  to  me,  or  entrusted  to  my  charge,  and  that  as 
I  could  not  permit  them  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  I  must  insist  on 
going  with  him. 

The  collector  then  made  a  list  of  the  letters  and  papers,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  giving  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  returned  in  a  short  time, 
and,  after  some  trifling  conversation,  chiefly  about  the' procla- 
mation, told  us,  that  he  saw  the  proclamation  was  ilUfounded^ 
and  asked  if  we  chose  to  put  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
trunks  ourselves,  which,  as  we  had  not  taken  them  out,  we 
declined  doing,  and  he  did  it  himself,  and  returned  us  the  keys. 
In  stating  to  you  these  matters,  I  make  no  complaint  against 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  collector,  or  of  any  of  the  officers. 


^ 
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Their  manner  was  as  ciril  as  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  ba- 
si;:ies8  could  admit  of. 

My  chief  motive  in  writing  to  you  on  this  subject  is,  that 
you  may  take  the  measures  for  preventing  the  like  in  future, 
not  only  as  it  concerns  private  individuals,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  those  unpleasant  consequences  that  have 
heretofore  arisen  between  nations  from  circumstances  equally 
as  insignificant  I  mention  this  only  for  myself;  but  as  the 
interruption  extended  to  two  other  gentlemen,  it  is  probable 
that  they,  as  individuals,  will  take  some  more  effectual  mode 
for  redress. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  dtc. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  Among  die  papers  seized,  was  a  copy  of  the  attorney- 
general's  information  against  me  for  publishing  the  Rights  of 
Many  and  a  printed  proof  copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Addressers, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 


TO  THS 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX, 


OR» 


TQE  GENTLEMAN  WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE 
MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LEWES^  JULY  4. 


London,  June  90,  1792. 

-SlR» 

I  HAYiB  seen  in  the  Lewes  newspapers,  of  June  26, 

• 

an  advertisement,  signed  by  sundry  persons,  and  also  by  the 
sheriff,  for  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall  of  I^wes,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  advertisement  states,  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress on  the  late  proclamation  for  suppressing  writings,  books. 
iLC.  And  as  I  conceive  that  a  certain  publication  of  mine, 
entitled  '*  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which,  among  other  things,-  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxes,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessary  and  oppressive,  is  the  particular  writing 
alluded  to  in  the  said  publication  ;  I  request  the  sheriff,  or  in 
his  absence,  whoever  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  or  any  other 
person,  to  read  this  letter  publicly  to  the  company  who  shall 
assemble  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement 

GxNTLEM EN — ^It  is  ttow  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  I 
was  a  resident  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  My  situation 
among  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  for  more  than  six 
years,  enabled  me  to  see  into  the  numerous  and  various  dis- 
tresses which  the  weight  of  taxes  even  at  that  time  of  day 
occasioned  ;  and  feeling,  as  I  then  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  do,  for  the  hard  condition  of  others,  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
•an  declare,  and  every  person  then  under  my  survey,  and  now 
living,  can  witness  the  exceeding  candor,  and  even  tenderness, 
with  which  that  part  of  the  duty  that  fell  to  my  share  was  exe- 
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cuted.  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Lewes*  justices,  in  any  om  act  of  contention 
with,  or  severity  of  any  kind  whatever,  towards  the  persons 
whom  he  surveyed,  either  in  the  town,-  or  in  the  country  ;  of 
this,  Mr,  Fuller  and  Mr.  Shelley^  who  will  probably  attend  the 
meeting,  can,  if  they  please,  give  full  testimony.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  in  their  power  to  cohtradict  it. 

Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  recollecting  a  place  where  1 
formerly  had,  and  even  now  have,  many  friends,  rich  and  poor, 
and  most  probably  some  enemies,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant purport  of  my  letter. 

Since  my  departure  from  Lewes,  fortune  or  providence  has 
thrown  me  into  a  line  of  action,  which  my  first  setting  out  into 
life  could  not  possibly  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  America  ravaged 
and  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  taxes  of  England  enormously 
increased  and  multiplied  in  consequence  thereof;  and  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  instigation  of  the  same  class  of  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  court  dependants,  who  are  now  promoting  ad- 
dresses throughput  England,  on  the  present  unifUelligible  pro- 
clamation. 

I  have  also  seen  a  system  of  government  rise  up  in  that  coun- 
try, free  from  corruption,  and  now  administered  over  an  extent 
of  territory  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  for  less  expense  tka» 
the  pensions  alone  in  England  amount  to  ;  and  under  which 
more  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society  is 
preserved,  and  a  more  general  prosperity  is  promoted,  than 
under  any  other  system  of  government  now  existing  in  the 
world.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  things  I  now  declare^  I  should 
reproach  ^myself  with  want  of  duty  and  affection  to  mankind, 
were  I  not  in  the  most  undismayed  manner  to  publish  them, 
as  it  were,  on  the  house-tops,  for  the  good  of  others. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has  passed  within  my  know- 
ledge, since  my  leaving  Lewes,  I  come  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  the  meeting  now  present 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  I  shall  show,  in  a  future  publi- 
cation, has  lived  a  concealed  pensioner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  about  ten 
years  last  past,  published  a  book  the  winter  before  last,  in  open 
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violation  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  which  he  was  ap- 
plauded by  that  class  of  men  wka  are  now  promoting  addresses* 
Soon  after  his  book  appeared,  I  published  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  entitled  **  Rights  of  Man,^'  as  an  answer  thereto,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  the  public  thanks  of  several  bodies 
of  men,  and  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  best  character,  of 
every  denomination  in  religion,  and  of  every  rank  of  lif(^-^ 
placemen  and  pensioners  excepted. 

In  February  last,  I  published  the  second  part  of  **  Rights  of 
Man,'*  and  as  it  met  with  still  greater  approbation  from  the 
true  friends  of  national  freedom,  and  went  deeper  into  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  it,  more  than 
had  been  done  in  the  first  part,  it  consequently  excited  an 
alarm  among  all  those,  who,  insensible  of  the  burthen  of  taxes, 
which  the  general  mass  of  the  people  sustain,  are  living  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  hunting  after  court  preferments, 
sinecure  places,  and  pensions,  either  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  family  connexions. 

I  have  shown  in  that  work,  that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced  at 
least  six  millions^  and  even  then,  the  expenses  of  government 
in  England,  would  be  twenty  times  greater  than  they  are  in  the 
country  I  have  already  spoken  Of.  That  taxes  may  be  entirely 
taken  ofiT  from  the  poor,  l>y  remitting  to  them  in  money  at  the 
rate  of  between  three  ojndfmLr  pounds  per  head  per  annum,  for 
the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies, who  are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  whole  nation,  and  six 
pounds  per  annum  to  all  poor  persons,  decayed  tradesmen,  or 
others,  from  the  age  of  fifty  until  sixty,  and  ten  pounds  pe/ 
annum  from  after  sixty.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this 
allowance,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  taxes,  the  poor  rates 
would  become  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  these  beneficent  purposes,  tJtan  to  waste  them 
on  idle  and  projligate  courtiers^  placemen^  and  pensioners. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  part  of  the  plans  and  principles 
contained  in-  the  work,  which  this  meeting  is  now  called  upon, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  vote  an  address  against^  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  wicked  and  seditious.  But  that  the  work 
may  speak  for  itself,  I  request  leave  to  close  this  part  of  my 
letter  with  an  extract  therefrom,  in  the  following  worjls : 
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"  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor-laws,  those  instru- 
ments of  civil  torture^  will  be  superseded^  and  the  wasteful 
expense  of  litigation  prevented.  The  heatts  of  the  humane 
will  not  be  shocked  hy  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  per- 
sons o{  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  begging  for  bread. 
The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to 
breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows 
will  have  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted 
away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  like  culprits  and  crimi- 
nals ;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts  of  the  wretched 
will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the 
number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  distress, 
will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  weU  as  the  rich,  will  then  be  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause  and  appre- 
hensions of  riots  and  tumults  wflf  cease.  Ye  who  sit  in  ease, 
and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Turkey 
and  Russia,,  as  well  aS  in  Englandf  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  ii)ell  off?  Have  ye  thought  of  these  things  ?  When 
ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone." — 
Rights  of  Man,  Patt  II.  p.  08. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  stated  to  you  such  matters  as  appear 
necessary  to  me  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
I  have  no  other  interest  in  what  t  am  doing,  nor  in  writing  you 
this  letter,  than  th6  interest  of  the  heart  I  consider  the  pro- 
posed address  as  calculated  to  give  countenance  to  placemen, 
pensioners,  enormoud  taxation,  and  corruptioh.  Many  of  you 
will  recollect,  that  whilst  I  resided  among  you.  Acre  was  not  a 
man  more  firm  and  open  in  supporting  the  principles  of  liberty 
than  myself,  and  I  still  pursue,  and  ever  will,  the  same  path. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  only  one  request  to  make,  which  is— 
that  those  who  have  called  the  meeting  will  speak  out^  and 
say,  whether  in  the  address  they  are  going  to  present  against 
publications,  which  the  proclamation  calls  wicked,  ''they  mean 
the  work  entitled  Rights  of  JIfan,  or  whether  they  do  not  ?" 

I  am,  gentlemen. 
With  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD, 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


lkttbr  ths  first* 

Sir, 

Though  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  you  were 
not  the  original  promoter  or  encourager  of  the  prosecution 
commenced  against  the  work  entitled  "  Rights  of  Man,*^  either 
as  that  prosecution  is  intended  to  affect  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher, or  the  public ;  yet  as  you  appear  the  official  person 
therein,  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  not  as  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald,  but  as  Attorney  General. 

You  began  by  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  Jordan, 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  proclamation^  May 
25,  for  taking  that  measure,  was,  he  said,  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  or  words  to  that  effect  Mr.  Paine,  sir,  so 
far  irom  secreting  himself,  never  went  a  step  out  of  his  way, 
nor  in  the  least  instance  varied  from  his  usual  conduct,  to  avoid 
any  measure  you  might  choose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  him. 
It  is  on  ttie  purity,  of  his  heart,  and  the  universal  utility  of  the 
principles  and  plans  which  his  writings  contain,  that  he  rests 
the  issue ;  and  he  will  not  dishonour  it  by  any  kind  of  subter-* 
fuge.  The  apartments  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting the  work  last  winter,  he  hag  continued  to  occupy  to  the 
present  hour,  and  the  solicitors  of  the  prosecution  knew  where 
to  find  him ;  of  which  there  is  a  proof  in  their  own  office,  as 
iar  back  as  the  21st  o£  May^  and  also  in  the  office  of  my  own 
attorney. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  the  reason  for 
proceeding  against  the  publisher  was,  as  Mr.  Dundas  stated, 
that  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be  found,  that  reason  can  now  exist 
na  longer. 
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The  instant  that  I  was  informed  titat  an  information  was 
preparing  to  he  filed  against  me,  as  the  author  of,  I  belieye, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  benevolent  books  ever  offered  to 
mankind,  I  directed  my  attorney  to  put  in  an  appearance;  and 
as  I  shall  meet  the  prosecution  fully  and  fairly,  and  with  a 
good  and  upright  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  no 
act  of  littleness  will  be  made  use  of  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution towards  influencing  the  future  issue  with  respect  to  the 
author.    This  expression  may,  pei^aps,  appear  obscure  to  you, 
but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  some  matters  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  action  against  the  publisher  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  real  action.    If,  therefore,  any  persons  conoerned  in  the  pro- 
secution have  found  their  cause  so  weak,  as  to  make  it  appear 
convenient  to  them  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  pub- 
lisher, whether  for  the  purpose  of  his  submitting  to  a  verdict, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  verdict  so  obtained  as  a  circumstance, 
by  way  of  precedent,  on  a  future  trial  against  myself;  or  for 
any  other  purpose  not  fully  made  known  to  me ;  if,  I  say,  I 
have  cause  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  most- certainly 
withdraw  the  defence  I  should  otherwise  have  made,  or  pro- 
moted, on  his  (the  publisher's)  behalf^  and  leave  the  negocia- 
tors  to  themselves,  and  shall  reserve  the  whole  of  the  defence 
for  the  real  trial. 

But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  matter  with  at 
least  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  openness,  that  shall  justify 
itself  before  the  public,  whose  cause  it  really  is,  (for  it  is  the 
right  of  public  discussion  and  investigation  that  is  questioned,) 
J.  have  to  propose  to  you  to  cease  the  prosecution  against  the 
publisher ;  and  as  the  reason  or  pretext  can  no  longer  exist  for 
continuing  it  agamst  him  because  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be 
found,  that  you  would  direet  the  whole  process  against  me, 
with  whom  the  prosecuting  party  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
enter  into  any  private  negociation. 

I  will  do  the  cause  full  justice,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  as  for  my  own  reputation. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing  the  process  against  the  pub- 
lisher is,  because  it  can  amount  to  nothing.  First,  because  a 
jury  in  London  cannot  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publishing  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  London,  and  therefore 
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the  work  may  be  republished  over  and  over  again  in  every 
county  in  the  nation,  and  every  case  must  have  a  separate  pro- 
cess ;  atid  by  the  time  that  three  or  four  hundred  prosecutions 
have  been  had,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  then  be  fully  open 
to  see  that  the  work  in  question  contains  a  plan  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  root  out  all  the  abuses  of  government,  and  to  lessen 
the  taxes  of  the  nation  upwards  of  six  millions  annually. 

Secondly,  Because  though  the  gentlemen  of  London  may  be 
very  expert  in  understanding  their  particular  professions  and 
occupations,  and  how  to  make  business  contracts  with  govern- 
ment beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion may  not  be  disposed  to  consider  them  sufficiently  qualified 
nor  authorized  to  determine  for  the  whole  nation  on  plans  of 
reform,  and  on  systems  and  principles  of  government  This 
would  be  in  effect  to  erect  a  jury  into  a  national  convention, 
instead  of  electing  a  convention,  and  to  lay  a  precedent  for 
the  probable  tyranny  of  juries,  under  the  pretence  of  support- 
ing their  rights. 

That  the  possibility  always  exists  of  packing  juries  will 
not  be  denied  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  government 
is  the  prosecutor,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  right 
of  public  discussion  and  investigation  of  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  government  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  a  ver- 
dict, or  in  those  where  the  object  of  the  work  that  is  pro- 
secuted is  the  reform  of  abuse  and  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  in  all  these  cases  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
will  itself  become  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  therefore,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  the  prose- 
cution against  the  publisher,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
secret  that  there  has  been  a  negociation  with  him  for  se- 
cret purposes,  and  for  proceeding  against  me  only.  I  shall 
make  a  much  stronger  defence  than  what  I  believe  the 
Treasury  Solicitor's  agreement  with  him  will  permit  him 
to  do. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burke,  finding  himself  defeated,  and  not 
being  able  to  make  any  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Man^  has 
been  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  prosecution ;  and  I  shall 
return  the  compliment  to  him  by  showing,  in  a  future  publica- 
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tion,  that  he  has  been  a  masked  pensioner  at  1600/.  per  annum 
for  abqut  ten  3reani. 

Thns  it  is  that  the  public  money  is  wasted,  and  the  drted  of 
public  investigation  is  produced. 

I  am,  sir» 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL* 

ON    THE 

PROSECUTION  AGAINST  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


LBTTSR  TH&  8BC0ND. 

Parist  Nov,9  llth  year  of  the  Republic. 

Sir, 

As  there  can  be  no  personal  resentment  between  two 
strangers,  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  as  a  man  against  whom  I 
have  no  animosity. 

You  have,  as  Attorney  General,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  me,  as  the  author  of  Rigkts  of  Man,  Had  not  my 
duty,  in  consequence  of  my  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  called  me  from  England,  I 
should  have  staid  to  have  contested  the  injustice  of  that  prose- 
cution ;  not  upon  my  own  account,  for  I  cared  not  about  the 
prosecution,  but  to  have  defended  the  principles  I  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  work. 

The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution :  when 
I  have  leisure,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  meet  you  on  that 
ground ;  but  as  I  now  stand,  whether  you  go  on  with  the  pro- 
secution, or  whether  you  do  not,  or  whether  you  obtain  a  ver- 
dict, or  not,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me 
as  an  individuaL  If  you  obtain  one,  (which  you  are  welcome 
to,  if  you  can  get  it,)  it  cannot  affect  me  either  in  person,  pro- 
perty, or  reputation,  otherwise  than  to  increase  the  latter ;  and 
with  respect  to  yourself,  it  is  as  consistent  that  you  obtain  a 
verdict  against  the  man  in  the  moon  as  against  me :  neither  do 

I  see  how  you  can  continue  the  prosecution  against  me,  as  you 
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would  have  do)lie  against  one  of  your  own  people  who  had  ab- 
sented himself  because  he  was  prosecuted :  what  passed  at  Do- 
rer  proves  that  my  departure  from  England  was  no  secret. 

My  necessary  absence  from  your  country  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  duty  here,  affords  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  the  prosecution  was  intended  against  Thomas  Paine, 
or  against  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  to  investigate 
systems  and  principles  of  government ;  for  as  I  cannot  now  be 
the  object  of  the  prosecution,  the  going  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion will  show  that  something  else  was  the  object,  and  that 
something  else  can  be  no  other  than  the  people  of  England,  for 
it  is  against  their  rights^  and  not  against  me,  that  a  verdict  or 
sentence  can  operate,  if  it  can  operate  at  alL  Be  then  so  can- 
did as  to  tell  the  jury,  (if  you  choose  to  continue  the  process,) 
whom  it  is  you  are  prosecuting,  and  on  whom  it  is  that  the  ver- 
dict is  to  fall. 

But  I  have  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  mentioned  for 
writing  you  this  letter ;  and,  however  you  may  choose  to  inter- 
pret them,  they  proceed  from  a  good  heart  The  time,  sir,  is 
becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions,  and 
sport  with  national  rights.  The  terrible  examples  that  have 
taken  place  here,  upon  men  who  less  than  a  year  ago  thought 
themselves  as  secure  as  any  prosecuting  judge,  jury,  or  attor- 
ney general,  can  now  do  in  England,  ought  to  have  some 
weight  with  men  in  your  situation.  That  the  government  of 
England  is  as  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  perfectidn  of  fraud  and 
corruption  that  ever  took  place  since  governments  began,  is 
what  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to,  unless  the  constant  habit  of 
seeing  it  has  blinded  your  senses ;  but  though  you  may  not 
choose  to  see  it,  the  people  are  seeing  it  very  fast,  and  the  pro- 
gress is  beyond  what  you  may  choose  to  believe.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  yon,  or  I,  can  believe,  or  that  reason  can  make  any 
other  man  believe,  that  the  capacity  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Guelph,  or  any  of  his  profligate  sons,  is  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  nation  ?  I  speak  to  you  as  one  man  ought  to 
speak  to  another ;  and  I  know  also,  that  I  speak  what  other 
people  are  beginning  to  think. 

That  you  cannot  obtain  a  verdict  (and  if  you  do,  it  will  sig- 
nify nothing)  without  packing  a  jury,  (and  we  both  know  that 
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such  tricks  are  practi«ed,)  is  what  I  hare  very  good  reason  to 
believe.  I  have  gone  into  coffee-houses,  and  places  where  I 
was  unknown,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  currency  of  opinion, 
and  I  never  yet  saw  any  company  of  twelve  men  that  con- 
demned the  book ;  but  I  have  often  found  a  greater  number 
than  twelve  approving  it,  and  this  I  think  is  a  fair  way  of  col- 
lecting the  natural  currency  of  opinion.  Do  not  then,  sir,  be 
the  instrument  of  drawing  twelve  men  intQ  a  situation  that  may 
be  injurious  to  them  afterwards.  I  do  not  speak  this  from  po- 
licy, but  from  benevolence ;  but  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with 
the  process,  I  make  it  my  request  to  you  that  you  will  read 
this  letter  in  court,  after  which  the  judge  aod  the  jury  may  do 
as  they  please.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  object  of  the 
prosecution,  neither  can  I  be  affected  by  the  issue,  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  shall,  though  a  foreigner  in  your  country,  sub- 
scribe as  much  money  as  any  other  man  towards  supporting 
the  right  of  the  nation  against  the  prosecution ;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  only  that  I  shall  do  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

As  I  have  not  time  to  copy  letters,  you  will  excuse  the  cor- 
rections. 

P.  8.  I  intended,  had  I  staid  in  England,  to  have  published 
the  information,  with  my  remarks  upon  it,  before  the  trial 
came  on ;  but  as  I  am  otherwise  engaged,  I  reserve  myself  till 
the  trial  is  over,  when  I  shall  reply  fully  to  every  thing  you 
shall  advanciB«  ' 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  BRINGING 
LOUIS  XVI.  TO  TRIAL. 


Paris,  Nov.  20,  17d2. 
Citizen  PRssiosNt, 

As  I  do  not  know  preci8el7  what  day  th€  Conventioii 
will  resume  the  discussion  on  the  trial  of  Loub  XVI.*  and,  on 
account  of  my  inahility  to  express  myself  in  French,  I  cannot 
speak  at  the  tribune,  I  request  permission  to  deposit  in  your 
hands  the  enclosed  papeiT,  which  contains  my  opinion  on  that 
subject  t  adopt  this  step  with  so  much  more  eagerness,  be- 
cause circumstances  will  prove  to  what  a  degree  it  interests 
France,  that  Louis  XVI.  should  continue  to  enjoy  good  health. 
I  should  be  happy  if  the  Convention  would  have  the  goodness 
to  hear  this  paper  read  this  morning,  as  I  propose  sending  a 
copy  of  it  to  London,  to  be  printed  in  the  English  journals. 

A  Seeretary  read  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine, 

I  think  that  Louis  XVI.  ought  to  be  tried;  not  that  this  ad- 
vice is  suggested  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  because  this 
measure  appears  to  me  just,  lawful,  and  conformable  to  sound 
policy.  If  Louis  XVI.  is  innocent,  let  us  put  him  to  prove 
his  innocence ;  if  he  is  guilty,  let  the  national  will  determine  if 
he  should  be  pardoned  or  punished ;  but  besides  the  motives 
which  personally  interest  Louis  XVI.,  there  are  others  which 
make  his  trial  necessary.  I  am  about  to  develope  these  mo- 
tives, in  the  language  which  suits  them,  and  no  other.  I  forbid 
myself  the  use  of  equivocal  expression  or  of  mere  ceremony. 
There  was  formed  among  the  crowned  ruffians  of  Europe  a  con- 
spiracy, which  threatened  not  only  French  liberty,  but  likewise 
that  of  all  nations.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  it  be  believed, 
that  Louis  XVI.  was  the  partner  of  that  horde  of  conspirators. 
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Tou  have  this  man  in  your  power,  and  he  is  at  present  the 
only  one  of  the  band  of  whom  we  can  make  sure.  I  consider 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  two  first  robbers 
tajLen  up  in  the  afiair  of  the  jewel  office,  their  trial  enabled  you 
to  discover  the  gangf  to  which  they  belonged.  We  hare  seen 
the  unhappy  soldiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  other 
powers  which  declared  themselves  our  enemies,  torn  from 
their  fire-sides,  and  drawn  to  carnage  as  the  vilest  of  animals, 
to  sustain,  ^at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  common  cause  of 
CTOwned>obbers.  They  loaded  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
With*"  taxes  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war.  All  this  was 
not  done  solely  for  Louis  XYI.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
have  acted  openly :  but  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  this 
conspiracy  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  robbers;  those  who 
have  taken  up  arms,  and  those  who  have  lent  to  their  cause 
secret  encouragement  and  clandestine  assistance :  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  let  France  and  all  Europe  know  all  these  ac* 
complices. 

A  little  time  after  the  National  Convention  was  constituted, 
(he  minister  for  foreign  afifairs  presented  the  picture  of  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  of  those  whose  hostilities 
were  public,  as  of  those  who  acted  with  a  mysterious  circum- 
spection. We  have  already  penetrated  into  some  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Guelph,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  violent  pre- 
sumptions afibct  the  same  man,  his  court  and  ministers,  in 
quality  of  king  of  England. 

M. .  Calonne  has  constantly  been-  favoured  with  a  friendly 
^reception  at  that  court  The  arrmil  of  Mr.  Smith,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Coblentz,  when  the  emigrants  were  assembling 
there ;  the  reoal  of  the  English  ambassador ;  the  extravagant 
joy  manifested  by  the  court  of  St.  James'  at  the  false  report  of 
the  defeat  of  Dumourier,  when  it  caused  it  to  be  communicated 
by  Lord  Elgin,  then  minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Brussels — 
all  these  circumstances  reader  him  extremely  suspicious ;  the 
trial  of  Louis  XYL,  will  probably  furnish  more  decisive  proofs. 

The  long  subsisting  fear  of  a  revolution  in  England,  could, 
I  believe,  singly,  prevent  that  court  from  manifesting  as  much 
publicity  in  its  operation  as  Austria  and  Prussia.  Another 
teason  could  be  added  to  this;  the  consequential  decrease  of 
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credit,  by  means  of  which  alone  all  the  ancient  gorenunents 
could  obtain  fresh  loans ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  probability 
of  a  revolution  increased,  whoever  should  furnish  towards  the 
new  loans  must  expect  to  lose  his  stock. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  fights  only 
as  far  as  he  is  paid:  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  pay 
of  the  court  of  London.  If  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  could 
bring  it  to  light,  that  this  detestable  dealer  in  human  flesh  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
of  England,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  that  nation,  to 
inform  them  of  that  fact ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  give  to 
France  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  court, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most  intriguing,  ever  since  ito 
connexion  with  Germany. 

Louis  XVI.,  considered  as  an  individual,  is  an  object  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  republic;  but  when  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  that  band  of  conspimtors,  as  a  criminal  whose  trial 
may  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  a  knowledge  and  de* 
testation  of  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  and  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  he  ought  to  be,  and  must  be 
tried. 

If  the  crimes  for  which  Louis  XVI.  is  arraigned,  were  abso- 
lutely personal  to  him,  without  reference  to  general  conspira- 
cies, and  confined  to  the  afiTairs  of  France,  the  motives  of  invio- 
lability, that  folly  of  the  moment,  might  have  been  urged  in 
his  behalf  with  some  appearance  of  reason ;  but  as  he  is  ar- 
raigned not  only  on  the  part  of  France,  but  for  having  con- 
spired against  all  Europe,  y^  ought  to  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  that  conspiracy.  France 
is  now  a  republic :  she  has  completed  her  revolution ;  but  she 
cannot  earn  all  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  as  long  as  she  is 
environed  with  despotical  governments ;  their  armies  and  ma- 
rine oblige  her  likewise  to  keep  troops  and  ships  in  readineea. 
It  is,  therefore,  her  immediate  int^est,  that  all  nations  be  as 
free  as  herself;  that  revolutions  be  universal ;  and  since  Louis 
XVI.  can  serve  to  prove,  by  the  flagitionsness  of  government 
in  general,  the  necessity  of  revolutions,  she  ought  not  to  let 
slip  so  precious  an  opportunity. 

The  despots  of  Europe  have  formed  alliances  to  preserve 
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their  respectiTe  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of 
nations ;  this  is  the  end  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  in 
making  an  invasion  on  the  French  territory.  They  dread  the 
effect  of  the  French  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  coun- 
tries; and  in  hopes  of  preventing  it,  they  are  come  to  try  to 
destroy  that  revolution,  before  it  should  have  attained  its  per- 
fect maturity.  Their  attempt  has  not  been  attended  with  sue-  * 
cess :  France  has  already  vanquished  their  armies ;  but  it  is 
left  to  her  to  sound  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  to  disco- 
ver, to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  those  despots  who 
had  the  infamy  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  universe  expects  of 
her  that  act  of  justice. 

These  are  my  motives  for  demanding  that  Louis  XVI.  be 
judged ;  and  it  is  in  this  sole  point  of  view,  that  his  trial  ap- 
pears to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  republic. 

As  to  what  regards  inviolability,  I  would  not  have  such  a 
motive  to  be  mentioned*  Seeing  no  longer  in  Louis  XVI.  but 
a  weak-minded  and  narrow-spirited  individual,  ijl-bred,  like 
all  his  colleagues,  given,  as  it  is  said,  to  frequent  excesses  of 
drunkenness,  and  whom  the  National  Assembly  raised  again 
imprudently  on  a  throne  which  was  not  made  for  him,  if  we 
show  him  hereafter  some  pity,  it  shall  not  be  the  result  of  the 
burlesque  idea  of  a  pretended  inviolability. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


SPEECH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 

OM  THB  QUBSnOH, 

•'SHALI^  OR  SHALL  NOT,  A  RESPITE  OF  THE  8ENTEEICB 

OF  LOUIS  XYL  TAKE  PLACE  r 


1  HAVB  TOted  for  the  detention  of  Loms,  and  his  hanish- 
ment  after  the  war,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  rather  pass  for  a  deed  of 
vengeance  than  a  measure  of  justice.    I  wish  die  Conventioii 
had  voted  as  the  nation  would ;  I  mean  for  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  the  utmost  veneration 
for  Louis,  who  gave  them  liberty.  And  I  can  pledge  myself 
to  you,  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  overwhelm  all  the 
Americans  With  consternation.  And  remember,  diat  it  is  they 
who  will  alone  supply  you  with  all  the  timber  and  naval  stores 
you  shall  want  in  the  maritime  war  you  are  about  to  declare. 
The  north  of  Europe  is  ready  to  bring  its  forces  against  you. 
You  mean  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Philadelphia ;  my  sincere 
wish  is,  that  he  may  announce  to  the  Americans,  that  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  of  France,  from  pure  friendship  to  America« 
has  consented  to  respite  the  sentence  of  Louis. 

Citizens,  let  not  a  neighbouring  despot  enjoy  the  satisfiiction 
of  seeing  that  man  mount  the  scadfold,  who  has  broke  the  irona 
of  the  Americans. 


/ 


ON  LOUISIANA,  AND  EMISSARIES. 


Thb  latest  news  from  New-Orleans,  In  a  letter  from  Major' 
Claiborne,  dated  New-Orleans,  August  20th,  says,  "  It  is 
now  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  letters  must  go  to 
the  Post«offlce.  I  hare  waited  to  give  you  some  information 
from  Natchitoches,  in  ease  any  should  arrire,  but  no  dispatches 
are  received  from  Goyemor  Claiborne,  nor  do  loe  hear  any 
iking  more  of  (the  Spanish)  Oovemor  Taxoe  and  his  nine 
hundred  men. 

'*  The  city  of  New^Orleans  is  in  perfect  tranquiUityf  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  and  of  the  country^  {Louisiana)  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health%^^ 

Carpenter*s  emissary  paper  asserted  a  few  days  ago,  that 
terrible  disoontents  existed  in  Louisiana,  and  that  Buonaparte 
would  avail  himself  thereof  and  seize  upon  that  country.    The 

« 

man  who  asserts  and  circulates  false  reports  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted. The  press  is  free  for  the  discussion  of  principle,  but 
not  for  lying. 

Pierpoint  Edwards  has  taken  the  liars  and  alarmists  of  Con- 
necticut in  hand,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  let  those  of  New- York 
escape. 

We  have  in  all  our  cities  and  sea  ports,  a  oonsiderable  num- 
ber of  men,  chiefly  dry  good  merchants,  who  are  parties  or 
agents  of  British  merchants ;  these  men  want  to  embroil  us 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  no  lying  they  will  stick  at 
lo  promote  it ;  but  they  had  better  paok  themselves  off,  for  if 
Buonaparte  should  come,  as  they  ^predict,  and  ought  to  be 
afraid  o(  he  will  trim  their  Jackets,  and  make  them  pay  the  ex 
pense  \  and  as  to  Carpenter,  his  nose  will  go  to  the  grindstone. 
But  the  fellow,  if  caught,  will  turn  informer,  and  impeach  his 
employers.  **  Here,*'  he  will  say,  *<  is  my  list  of  subscribers, 
ftll  on  them*  I  will  show  you  where  they  live,  and  where 
their  property  Is.'* 

The  contmual  abuse  and  blaekguardisip  in  Car|)enter's  paper 
Vol.  li.  68 
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against  France  and  Spain  ought  not  to  be  pennitted.  If  he 
tnust  do  it,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  do  it 
France  has  always  behaved  with  honour  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  score*  It  was  by  her  aid  we 
drove  off  the  British  invaders  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  come  and  drive  off  the  scoundrels  and  British 
emissaries  that  seek  to  embroil  the  United  States  and  France 
with  each  other,  we  will  not  fortify  Now- York  to  prevent  it. 
Let  those  pay  the  expense  of  fortifying  who  expose  it  to  dan- 
ger. The  cheapest  way  to  fortify  New-Yof k«  will  be  to  banish 
the  scoundrels  that  infest  it.  When  we  are  a  peaceable  people, 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  let  other  nations  and  govern- 
ments alone,  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  fortifications  ;  but 
when  we  give  protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  emis- 
saries, we  must  expect  trouble. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  the  British  ministry  sent  several 
of  its  emissaries  to  some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  to  carry  on 
conspiracies  against  France,  and  when  the  French  government 
found  it  out,  they  sent  an  armed  force  and  sei^zed  those  emissa- 
ries. Two  of  the  English  ministers  resident  at  those  German 
states  had  to  fly  the  country.  The  English  minister,  Drake, 
who  was  at  Afunich,  was  one  of  them.  It  is  not  because  New- 
York  is  more  remote  from'  France  Chan  those  states  were,  that 
conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to 
be  permitted.  Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would 
soon  scour  New-York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators. 
.The  Feds  who  encourage  Carpenter  (this  emissary^s  name  is 
CuUen)  are  cutting  their  own  throats. 

-  This  man.  Carpenter,  for  this  is  the  name  he  goes  by  at  pre- 
sent, is  now  a  professed  British  emissary.  He  has  been  i^n- 
ning  over  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  he  has  takeu 
up  his  residence  at  New-York,  to  carry  on  his  treason  against 
the  peace  of  the  United  Static.  In  the  height  of  his  folly, 
madness,  aud  ignorance,  he  has  proposed  in  two  or  three  of  his 
late  papers,  (beginning  with  that  of  Oct  6th,)  that  the  United 
States  should  join  England  in  a  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.     A  man  never  turns  a 

rogue  but  he  turns  a  fool,  and  this  is  always  the  cmo  wilh  emis* 

aaries. 
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Does  not  this  fooHsh  fellow  see  tKat  all  those  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  formed  alliances  with  England  have 
been  ruined  ?  The  late  coalition  against  France  consisted  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  England,  and  every  one  of 
the  powers  concerned  in  that  coalition  has  had  to  repent  it 
'the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  diisroissed  from  his  rank  as  empe- 
ror. The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  beaten  into  humiliation 
and  peace.  The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  been 
reduced  to  a  liarrow  compass,  and  the  remaining  part  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  The  King  of  Naples  has  lost  his  dominions. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  has  lost  his  electorate. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  forming  alliances  with  England ;  yet 
with  all  these  examples  of  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face^  this  emis- 
sary of  corruption*  Carpenter,  or  CuUen,  or  whatever  his  tra- 
velling name  may  be,  wants  the  United  States  to  run  their  head 
into  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  England.  This 
emissary  had  better  pack  himself  Off,  for  we  have  those  among 
us  who  know  him. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
OcMl,1806. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERALISTS 
TO  DECLARE  THEIR  PRINCIPLES. 


rtMi 


Thb  old  names  of  Whig  and  7Wy  hare  giren  plaee  to  the 
later  names  of  Republicans' 9inA  Psdetaliste;  by  contracdon 
Feds.  The  word  Republicafi  contains  some  meaning,  though 
not  very  positive,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  monarchy; 
but  the  word  Federalist  contains  none.  It  is  merely  a  name 
without  a  meaning.  It  may  apply  to.  a  gang  of  thieves  fede- 
ralized to  commit  robbery^  or  to  any  other  kind  of  association. 
When  men  form  themselves  into  political  parties,  it  is  custom- 
niy  with  them  to  make  a  declanition  of  their  principles.  But 
the  Feds  do  not  declare  what  their  principles  are ;  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  either  they  have  no  principles,  and  are 
mere  snarlerSf  or  that  their  principles  are  too  bad  to  be  told. 
Their  object,  however,  is  to  get  possession  of  power ;  and  their 
caution  is  to  conceal  the  use  they  will  make  of  it.  Such  men 
ought  not  to  be  trusted* 

The  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  and  fVank,  in 
declaring  their  principles,  for  they  are  of  a  nature  thM  requires 
no  concealment*  The  more  they  are  published  and  understood, 
the  more  they  are  approved. 

The  principles  of  the  Republicans  are,  to  support  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  and  to  leave  it  an  inheritance 
to  their  children;  to  cultivate  peace  and  civil  manners  with  all 
nations,  as  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  War^,  and  never  to 
embroil  themselves  in  the  wars  of  other  nations,  nor  in  foreign 
r.oalitions ;  to  adjust  and  settle  all  differences  that  might  arise 
with  foreign  nations,  by  explanation  and  jniegotiation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  sword,  if  it  can  be  done ;  to  have  no  more  taxes 
than  are  necessary  for  the  decent  support  of  government ;  to 
pay  every  man  for  his  service,  and  to  have  no  more  servants 
than  are  wanted. 
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The  Republicans  hold,  as  a  fixed  incontrorertible  prineiple, 
that  soTereignty  resides  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  persons  they  elect  are  the  representatives  of  that 
sovereignty  itselfl  They  know-  of  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
government,  or  of  men  bom  to  govern  them;  for,  besides  the 
injustice  of  it,  it  never  can  be  known  before  ihey  are  born  whe- 
ther they  will  be  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  Republicans  now  challenge  the  Federalists  to  declare 
their  principles^  But  as  the  Federalists  have  n^er  yet  done 
this,  and  most  probably  never  will,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
what  their  principles  are  from  the  conduct  they  have  exhibited. 

The  Federalists  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  internal 
taxes  laid  on  In  the  stupid,  expensive,  and  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams;  though  it  was  at  that  time,  evi- 
dent, and  experience  has  since  confirmed  it  for  a  iact,  that 
those  taxes  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  offices 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  their  dependents  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  From  this  conduct  of  theirs  we  infer, 
that  could  the  Federalists  get  agi^in  into  power,  they  would 
again  load  the  country  with  internal  taxes. 

The  Federalists,  while  in  power,  proposed  and  voted  for 
a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  country  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  itself,  they  raised  and  cir- 
culated the  fabricated  falsehood  that  France  was  going  to 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  United  Stateil;  and  to  prevent 
being  detected  in  this  He,  and  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, they  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  all  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse with  France.  -As  the  pretence  for  which  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  raised  had  no  existence,  not  even  in  their 
own  brain,  for  it  was  a  wilful  lie,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  the  object  of  the  Federal  faction  in  raising  that  army, 
was  to  overthrow  the  representative  -system  of  government, 
and  to  establish  a  government  of  war  and  iaxes  on  the  cor* 
rupt  principles  of  the  English  government;  and  that,  could 
they  get  again  into  power,  they  would  again  attempt  the  same 

thing. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of 
the  Federal  faction,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
When  Spain  shut  up  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  so  as  to  ex* 
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elude  from  it  the  citizeiui  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
faction  in  congrees  bellowed  out  for  war,  and  the  Federal  pa- 
pers echoed  the  cry.  The  fiustion,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, declared  New-^rleana  to  be  of  such  vast  importance, 
that  without  it  the  western  states  would*  be-  ruined.  But  mark 
the  change !  No  sooner  was  the  cession  of  New-Orleans  and 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  obtained  by  peaceable  negotiation* 
and  for  many  times  less  expense  than  a  war,  with  all  its  uncer- 
tainties of  siifcces^  would  hare  cost,  than  this  self-same  faction 
gave  itself  the  lie,  and  represented  the  place  as  of  no  value. 
According  to  them,  it  was  wordi  fighting  for  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, but  not  worth  having  quietly  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  It  has  been  said  of  a  thie^  that  he  had  rather  steal 
a  purse  than  find  one,  and  the. conduct  of  the  Federalists  on 
this  occasion  corresponds  with  that  saying.  But  all  these  in- 
consistencies become  understood,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  faction  are  an  English  faction,  and  that 
they  follow,  like  a  satellite,  the  variations  of  their  principal. 
Their  continual  aim  has  been  and  still  is,  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  a  war  wiA  France  and  Spain.  This  is  an  English 
scheme,  and  the  papers  of  the  Hatction  give  «very  provocation 
that  words  can  give^  to  provoke.  France  to  hostilities.  The 
•bugbear  held  up  by  them  is,  that  Buonaparte  -will  attack 
Louisiaaa.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  British  emissary,  Cul- 
len,  alias  Carpenter,  and  the  association  of  the  Federalists,  at 
least  some  of  them,  with  this  miserable  emissary,  involves  their 
o^n  characters  in  suspicion. 

The  Republicans,  as  before  said,  are  open,  bold,  and  candid 
in  declaring  their  principles*  They  are  no  skulkers.  Let, 
then,  the  Federalists  declare  theirs* 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Oct.  17,  1806. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


•  • 


Hie  Author  of  the  following  pwper  never  writes  on  principle, 
without  communicating  to  the  public  something  which^  if  not 
new,  is  told  in  a  new  way.  T%e  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance.  He  would  gratify  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  render  an  essential  service  to  the  community, 
by  publishing  at  large  his  thoughts  upon  it, — Cheetham,  of 
Oct  20,  1806. 

.  Of  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  coacerning  the  English  newspapers,  which  at  that 
time,  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  waji  minister  at  Fans,  were 
most  vulgarly  abusive.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Federal  papers  of  Aiperiea.  The  remark  was,  that  *^  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
straint of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint,  said 
he,  was  to  prevent  things  being  told,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  prevents  things  being  beKeved  when, they  are  told." 
"We  have  in  thjs  state  an  evidence  of  the  truUi  of  this  remark. 
The  number  of  Federal  papers  m  the  city  and  state  of  New- 
York,  are  more  .than  five  to  one  to  the  nuniber  of  Republican 
papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elections  go  always  against  the 
Federal  papers,  which  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  licen« 
tiousness  of  those  papers  are  destitute  of  credit. 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters  of  nations 
will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  manners  of  a  .nation,  or  of 
a  party,  caii  be  better  ascertained  from  the  character  of  its 
press  than  from  aiiy  other  public  circnmatance.    If  its  press  is 

licentious,  its  manners  are  not  good*    Nobody  believes  a  com- 

« 

mon  liar,  or  a  common  defamer. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  with  printers,  es^ially  of  news- 
papers*  than  the  continual  cry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press^  m 
if  because  they  are  printers,  they  are  to  have  more  pririlefes 
than  other  people*  As  the  term  **  Liberty  of  the  Press*^  is 
adopted  in  this  country  without  being  understood,  I  will  state 
the  origin  of  it,  and  show  what  it  means.  The  term  comes 
from  England,  and  the  case  was  as  follows : 

Prior  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  revolution^  which  was 
in  1688,  no  work  could  be  published  in  that  country,  without 
first  obtaining  the  perriiission  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
government  for  inspecting  works  intended  for  publication. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  France,  except  that  in  France  there 
were  forty  who  were  called  censors f  and  in  England  there  was 
but  one,  called  Im prima teur. 

At  the  revolution,  the  office  of  Imprimateur  was  abolished, 
and  as  works  could  then  be  published  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  government  officer,  the  press  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  abolition,  said  to  be  free,  and  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press  arose. 
The  press,  which  is  a  tongue  to  the  eye,  was  then  put  exactly 
in  the  case  of  the  human  tongue.  A  man  does  not  ask  liberty, 
before  hand  to  say  something  he  has  a  mind  to  say,  but  he  be* 
comes  answerable  afterwards  for  the  atrocities  he  may  utter. 
-In  like  manner,  if  a  man  makes  the  press  utter  atrocious 
things^  he  becomes  as  answerable  for  them  as  if  he  had  uttered 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said  in  his  inau- 
gural speech,  that  ^*  error  of  opinion  might  be  tolerated^  when 
reason  was  left  free  to  combat  t^"  This  is  sound  philosophy  in 
cases  of  error.  Bixt  there  is  a  difference  between  error  and 
licentiousness. 

Some  lawyers  in  defending  their  clients,  for  the  generality 
of  law}'er8,  like  Swiss  soldiers,  will  fight  on  either  side,  have 
oflen  given  their  opinion  of  what  they  defined  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  be.  One  said  it  was  this,  another  said  it  was  that, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  case  they  were  pleading.  Now 
these  men  ought  to  bftve  known  that  the  term,  liberty  of  the 
press,  arose  from  a  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Imprt« 
mateur,  and  that  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  The 
term  refers  to  the  fact  of  printing  free  from  prior  restraint^ 
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and  not  at  all  to  the  matter  printed,  whether  good  or  bad.    The 

public  at  large,  or  in  case  of  prosecution,  a  jury  of  the  country, 

will  be  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  10,  180a 


Vol.  ii. 
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THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN,  OTHERWISE 

CARPENTER. 


In  CuUen's  emissary  paper,  clandestinely  entitled  *'  The 
People's  Friend,"  of  October,  is  a  piece  signed  Hamilton^  in 
which  several  notorious  falsifications  are  made  from  a  publi- 
cation of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the  (New-York) 
American  Citizen,  of  October  11,  and  the  falsifications  thus 
made,  are  imposed  Upon  the  public  as  literal  extracts  from 
that  communication. 

On  Saturday,  October  18,  I  made  a  written  copy  of  those 
falsifications,  and  desired  a  friend*  of  mine  to  call  on  Cullen, 
or  Carpenter,  or  whatever  his  travelling  name  may  be,  and 
read  the  said  falsifications  to  him,  and  also  a  note  written  by 
myself,  in  my  own  name,  asking  him  if  he  was  the  writer  of 
those  falsifications,  and  of  the  piece  signed  Hamilton^  from 
which  I  had  copied  them,  or  to  declare  who  the  writer  of  them 
was. 

The  gentleman  who  undertook  to  see  Carpenter  upon  this 
business,  called  at  his  (Carpenter's)  printing-office  the  next 
duy,  but  could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.  He  then  left  word 
with  the  person  in  the  office,  that  he  would  call  again  the  next 
day,  Monday,  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Carpenter.  The  gentleman  called  accordingly,  but  Car- 
penter was  not  to  be  found.  He  left  the  same  message  for 
the  next  day,  Tuesday;  and  called  the  third  time,  but  Carpenter 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  then  inquired  of  the  persons  in  the 
office,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  it,  where  Carpenter  lived  or 
lodged.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  They  also  told  him  he  might  leave  his 
message  with  them ;  but  as  the  gentleman's  business  was  to  see 

♦  Mr.  Waller  Morton. 
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Carpenter,  and  to  remd  a  message  to  him  from  me,  and  a^ 
he  founds  alter  calling  three  times,  that  Carpenter  kept  hinn 
self  obscured,  he  came  away,  and  I  desired  him  to  call  no 
more. 

An  emissary  is  always  a  skulking  character.  His  business 
is  lying  and  deceiving.  He  shuns  the  public,  and  \»  afVaid 
that  every  inquiry  about  him  is  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend* 
ing  him. 

The  publication  of  mine,  entitled  Communication^  in  the 
American  Citisen  of  October  11,  which  CuUen,  or  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  paper  of  October  13,  has  falsified,  was  written  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  New- York,  some  ap-> 
prehen«ion  of  the  danger  to  which  they  might  expose  them- 
selves and  the  city,  by  giving  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  the  injury  of  an« 
other  belligerent  nation. 

The  United  States  profess  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  and  as 
such  she  cannot  harbour  an  emissary  of  eilJier  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations.     If  that  emissary  be  demaiided  by  the  party 
injured,  the  nation  harbouring  him  must  give  him  up,  or  take 
the  consequence.     Nations  do  not  settle  their  disputes  by  law- 
suits; for  there  is  no  court  to  try.  such  disputes  in.     They 
complain  first  of  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  if  it  is  not 
explained  or  redressed  by  the  governmctit  they  complain  to, 
they  redress  Uiemselves ;    for  nations,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  are  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.     We  have  no 
laws  respecting  emissaries,  and  therefore  emissaries  are  a  sort 
.  of  outlaws^  that  must  take  just  what  fare  or  fate  they  meet 
with.     They  are  not  entitled  to  protection.     They  violate, 
like  spies,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  expose  to  danger  the 
place  that  harbours  them. 

In  the  piece  entitled  Communication,  before  spoken  of,  I 
stated  that  the  British  ministry  sent  emissaries  to  some  of  the 
States  of  Germany  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against  France, 
and  that  whtin  the  Trench  government  found  it  out,  they  sent 
an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissaries,  and  that  two  of 
the  English  ministers,  resident  at  those  German  states,  had  to  fly 
the  country.  Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Munich,  was  one 
of  them.     **  It  is  not,"  said  I,  "  because  New- York  is  more 
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remote  from  France  than  those  stated  were«  that  connpiracies 
can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  onght  to  be  permit- 
ted.    Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would  soon  scour 
New-York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators,'**    Carpen- 
ter, among  oiher  ftilsificationsi  has  fiilsified  this  passagei  which 
was  a  caution  against  the  danger  of  harbouring  him,  and  made 
it  into  an  invitation  for  two  or  thret  tkoiisand  Drench  troops 
to  come  over  and  plunder  the  ** merchants"    If  Carpenter 
should  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  lyings  he  cannot  com- 
plain his  sentence  is  hard.     But  lying  is  so  naturally  the  mo- 
ther tongue  of  an  emissary,  that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign 
language.     The  cases  I  stated,  with  respect  to  emissaries  sent 
by  the  British  ministry  to  Germany,  ought  to  hare  put  the 
Federalists  of  New* York  on  their  guard,  for  their  own  safety 
sake,  not  to  countenance  or  encourage  Carpenter.     This  was 
the   more  necessary  for  the  men  calling  themselves  Federal- 
ists to  do,  because  their  own  political  character  is  very  doubt- 
ful.    They  have  never  declared  what  their  principles  are, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  are  fedferaliEed.     Their  language  is 
abuse  instead  of  argument ;  and  as  far  as  their  conduct  disco- 
vers their  motives,  for  as  to  principles  they  have  none,  their 
leaders  arfe  an  English  faction,  disaffected  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  Stlitfes^ 

Carpenter  came  to  the  tTnited  States  about  the  same  time 
that  Pitt,  whose  meanness  was  eqiial  to  his  ignorance,  sent  his 
emissaries  into  Germany^  Carpentei^  is  the  successor  of  Por- 
cupine; he  is  his  equal  in  blACkguardism  but  not  in  wit  The 
one  had  talents,  the  other  is  a  fool  that  has  not  talents  enough 
to  be  a  knave.  I  am  not  entering  into  a  contest  with  this 
emissary.  I  am  e)cposing  him,  and  putting  the  Federalists,  or 
rather  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  that  fiiction,  on  their 
guard  against  him»'  and  having  done  so,  /  leave  them.  The 
Republicans  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  are  not  the  abettors 
of  conspiracies  against  ii  friendly  power* 

TltOMAS  PAINR 
Oct.  28,  1806. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  CULLEN. 


As  it  happens  that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  knows  the  emissary  Cullen,  who  goes  hj  the  name  of 
Carpenter,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  New-York,  which, 
emissary  like,  he  calls  the  People^s  Friend,  I  send  you  some 
extracts  from  the  Aurora  of  October  28,  respecting  this  emis- 
sary.    The  extracts  are  as  follows : — 

••  Two  of  the  Anglo-Federal  editors  of  New- York  have 
fallen  upon  their  new  associate,  Cullen,  (who  calls  himself  Car- 
penter.) Cullen  has  let  out  his  Engliish  agency  too  openly, 
and  Coleman  tells  him  so-^he  does  not  blame  Cullen  for  wish- 
ing or  endeavouring  to  promote  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  England,  but  foi'  letting  the  thing  out  so  openly, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country, 
the  worst  effect  of  which  he  considers  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Anglo-Federal  party.  The  New-York  Commercial  Advertiser 
is  also  very  hard  on  CuUen's  English  devotion,  And  fairly  takes 
the  ground  in  opposition  to  this  English  emissary.  Cullen 
feels  it,  and  comes  forth  in  an  inflated  palaver.  H^  says,  that 
his  departure  from  England  was  owing  to  a  miscarriage,  but 
what  kind  of  a  miscarriage  he  has  not  said. 

"  Cullen  roars  out  lustily  ^bout  his  personal  deportment,  of 
which  he  knows  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  could 
give  a  very  humourous  account,  if  he  were  disposed  to  indulge 
in  private  anecdote. 

**  Perhaps  the  city  of  Calcutta  never  exhibited  so  dirty  and 
debauched  a  character  as  this  now  delicate  Mr.  Cullen,  alias 
Carpenter.  This  Cullen,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
(Duane)  never  held  intercourse  in  India,  but  whom  he  fre- 
quently saw  and  pitied  in  the  condition  hinted  at,  addressed 
himself  to  th»  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  in  the  gallery 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the  winter  of  1705,  the 
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editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  being  Chen  a  reporter  for  a 
spirited  paper  called  the  Telegraph.  A  gentleman  who  also 
reported  for  one  of  the  public  printu,  seeing  this  CuUen  in 
conversation  with  the  present  editor  of  this  paper,  (the  Au- 
rora,) gave  the  following  friendly  hint.  *  Do  you  know  that 
man  Cullen  ?'  I  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
I  have  seen  him,  and  heard  much  about  him,  inCalcutta.  *  Let 
me  tell  you,  (replied  the  gentleman,)  that  if  you  cultivate  that 
man*s  acquaintance,  you  must  relinquish  your  present  acquaint- 
ance, for  none  of  the  respectable  writers  for  the  public  papers 
will  associate  with  him !'  The  hint  was  not  at  all  necessary ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  discourse  (meaning  the  discourse  with 
Cullen)  consisted  in  telling  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Au- 
rora) his  name,  and  that  he  was  ^e  same  person  who  had  been 
formerly  at  Calcutta.  This  (says  the  editor  of  the  Aurora)  is 
the  modest  character  (meaning  Cullen,  now  Carpenter)  who 
talks  of  delicacy  and  veracity,  like  Mother  Cole  of  religion  and 
chastity.  [N.  B.  Mother  Cole  is  the  hypocritical  old  bawd 
spoken  of  in  Footers  comedy  of  the  Minor.] 

'*  There  is  not  (continues  the  Aurora)  more  than  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  Cullen  and  Coleman — they  both 
hold  the  same  maxims  in  politics,  for  principles  thay  have  none, 
and  the  true  foundation  of  their  bickering  is,  that  the  New- 
York  portion  of  the  million  which  Cobbett  (that  is.  Porcupine) 
says  is  expended  by  England  in  America,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  so  many  competitors..'* 


That  the  Federal  faction  associated  with  the  emissary  Cullen^ 
is  proved  by  their  advertising  their  nomination  of  charter  offi- 
cers in  his  paper.  They  now  begin  to  cast  him  off.  Two  of 
the  Federal  editors,  Coleman  and  Lewis,  have  each  of  them 
published  against  him.  How  is  this  change  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  For  every  change  must  have  a  'motive. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Citizen^  of  October  28,  under  the 
signature  of  *^  A  Republican,*'  supposes  the  cause  to  be  jea- 
lous of  Cullen  as  their  literary  rival ;  but  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  this,  for  Cullen  is  but  »  poor  creature.  The  Phil' 
adelphia  Aurora,  of  the  28th,  concludes  it  to  be  a  quarrel  about 
*  the  division  of  the  spoil,  that  is,  about  the  division  of  the  mil- 
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lion  pounds  sterling,  which  Cobbett  (Porcupine)  says,  the  En- 
glish government  expends  in  America.  The  more  fool  they 
for  doing  so — for  though  the  generality  of  newspaper  printers 
may  be  bought  or  hired  to  print  any  thing,  the  farmers,  who 
are  the  main  stay  of  the  country,  care  nothing  about  the  cla- 
mour of  printers,  nor  about  the  ravings  of  anonymous  scrib- 
blers. These  things  serve  them  to  laugh  at.  The  press 
is  become  too  common  to  be  credited,  unless  the  writer  be 
known. 

But  without  supposing  any  other  cause  why  the  Federalists 
have  thrown  off  Cullen,  the  case  is,  that  the  project  which  this 
emissary  went  upon,  that  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Britain,  would  have  been  the  min  of  the  merchants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  of  the  Federal  faction.  These  men, 
though  ignorant  in  politics,  have,  from  habit,  some  talent  for 
speculation ;  and  they  could  not  but  see,  unless  they  j^ere 
stone-blind,  that  if  such  an  alliance  was  formed,  the  whole  of 
the  carrying  trade  would  be  lost  at  once,  for  the  United  States, 
after  that  alliance,  would  no  Icmger  be  a  neutral  nation,  nor  be 
considered  or  treated  as  such.  And  as  men  when  they  begin 
to  think  do  not  stop  at  the  first  thought,  for  thought  begets 
thought,  they  would  soon  see  that  the  trade  to  Bourdeaux, 
which  18  greater  than  the  trade  to  London,  would  be  lost  also  ; 
and  by  thinking  a  little  farther,  they  would  discover  that  Am- 
aterdam  and  all  the  porta-  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be 
shut  against  American  veeseUs  as  they  are  now  shut  against  the 
English.     Allies  must  share  the  same  fate. 

Whether  Coienaan  and  Lewis  saw  this  before  the  faction  to 
which  they  belong  discovered  it,  I  leave  to  be  settled  among 
themselves.  They  might  also  apprehend  that  the  continual 
abuse,  and  blackguardism  in  Cullen's  infamous  paper  against 
the  French  nation,  the  French  government,  and  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  oould  not- long,  and  would  not  always 
pass  unnoticed. 

COMMON  8ENSE. 

Nov.  6,  1906.  . 


FEDERALISTS  BEGINNING  TO  REFORM. 


There  is  some  hope  that  the  Federalists  are  begTnning  to 
reform ;  they  hare  already  descended  from  the  high  vice  of  di- 
rect lying,  and  have  taken  up  with  the  humble  vice  of  only 
asking  lying  questions.  That  this  reformation  is  already  be- 
gan, the  New- York  Evening  Post,  and  some  other  Federal  pa- 
pers, and  a  quid  Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia,  have  shown, 
by  their  putting  the  following  lying  questions  to  Thomas 
Paine. 

*^  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  certain  memorial  transmitted 
to  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  then  French  Republic,  by  an 
American  citizen  then  in  France,  inviting  them  to  send  over  a 
powerful  army  to  revolutionize  America,  The  memorial,  sta- 
ting among  other  inducements,  that  there  was  a  French  party 
and  an  English  party  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  army 
would  be  joined  by  the  French  party  here,  immediately  on  its 
arrival  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  that  his  memorial  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Directory,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  Citizen 
Pichon,  late  Charge  des  Afiaires  in  the  United  States  ?*' 

*'  Do  you  know  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Di- 
rectory were  induced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  revolutionizing 
America,  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  till  they  were  well  assured 
[pray  who  assured  them]  that  the  citizens  of  all  parties  would 
unite  and  oppose  an  [any]  invading  army  whatever  ?" 

^^  Do  you  know  [here  follows  a  long  space  filled  Up  with 
stars,  thus  ***]  but  how  should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  of 
these  things ;  besides,  three  queries  at  a  time  may  be  as  many 
as  you  can  well  answer." 

Asking  a  lying  question  is  a  symptom  of  reformation  in  the 
Federalists,  because  it  is  not  so  bad  as  telling  a  lie,  but  the 
danger  is,  they  will  fall  into  a  relapse.     As  their  recovery  firom 
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*     * 

the  dreadful  state  they  have  been  in  is  interesting  to  the  public, 
it  will  be  proper  to  publish  now  and  then  a  bulletin  of  their 
state  of  health, 

As  a  lying  question  may  sometimes  be  put  to  shame  by  a 
true  question  about  something  that  is  true,  I  ask  those  quid- 
nuncs, if  John  Adams,  when  he  and  the  Fed.  Congress  of 
that  day  passed  the  law  for  annulling  the  treaty  with  France, 
paid  the  six  millions  of  livres  to  France,  which  Colonel  John 
Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  brought  from  France  to  Boston,  in 
August,  1781,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  which  was  in  silver, 
money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Tho- 
mas Willing  was  then  president ;  the  rest  was  in  clothing  and 
military  stores  sufficient  to  load  a  ship  and  brig,  besides  the 
French  frigate  that  brought  the  money  ? 

The  case  is,  there  has  been  a  race  of  self-conceited  Federal 
ingrates,  started  up  since  "  the  times  thai  tried  men*8  souls^^* 
that  knows  nothing  about  those  times.  The  writer  of  this, 
whom  every  body  knows,  could  tell  many  more  things  if  he 
was  not  restrained  by  prudence ;  but  the  foolish  Federalists 
have  no  prudence.  They  blunder  on,  and  force  out  explana- 
tions that  prudence  requires  to  be  concealed, 

C N  8 . 

Nov.  10,  1806. 

Vol.  II.  60 


TO  A  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


7^  American  Citizen  of  Nov.  5,  saySf  '*  There  appeared  in 
The  People's  Friend  {the  paper  of  the  emissary  CuUenialiiu 
Carpenter)  of  yesterday,  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser j  and 
the  Evening  Post,  a  two  column  essay  signed  A  Friend  to 
Peace,  which  from  first  to  last  of  it  is  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  National  Administration  for  not  fortifying  the 
port  of  New-York.  This  Essay^  written  by  some  Federal 
handy  most  probably  by  Mr.  King^  made  its  appearance  the 
same  m^yrning  in  his  Excellency*s  quid  paper,  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  See  the  People's  Friend  and  Morning  Chroni- 
cle of  yesterday," 


Tub  first  remark  that  offers  itself  upon  this  subject^  is  the 
choice  which  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  forementioned  two 
column  essay  made  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their  piece  ap- 
peared.    They  chose  for  that  purpose  the  paper  of  the  emis- 
sary CuUen,  alias  Carpenter,  whose  paper  is  continually  filled 
in  the  first  place  with  abuse  and  blackguardism  against  the  na- 
tional administration,  to  which  the  proposed  address  of  the 
Federal  faction  for  fortifying  the  port  of  New-York  is  to  be 
addressed,  which  shows  that  this  proposed  address  is  a  mere 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people.     In  the  second 
place,  the  paper  of  this  emissary,  whom  the  Anglo-Federal 
faction  protects,  for  it  is  they  who  protect  them,  and  not  the 
people,   is   crammed   with  the   most  vulgar  and  outrageous 
abuse   against   the   French  nation,    the  French  government, 
the  French  minister  at  Washington ;  and  now  this  emissary, 
and    those  who  associate  with  him,  are   crying   out  to    the 
citizens  of  all  other  states,   to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortify- 
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ing  New-York,  against  the  apprehended  consequenees  of  their 
owu  abuse,  for  that  is  the  only  danger  to  which  the  place  is 
exposed. 

The  people  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  of 
Charleston,'  and  other  commercial  places,  all  which  are  ap« 
proachable  hj  ships  of  war,  do  not  call  on  New-York  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  fortifying  their  town ;  why  then  does  a 
faction  in  New-York  call  on  themt  The  answer  is,  that 
those  places,  though  they  have  their  local  disputes,  do  not 
harbour  an  emissary^  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  an- 
other belligerent  nation,  and  a  Federal  faction  in  New-York 
does. 

The  faction  says,  in  their  foremen tioned  address,  that 
*' among  the  most  important  duties  of  goremment,  is  the 
application  of  the  public  funds  to  the  means  of  security 
against  foreign  invasion  and  iiisultJ**  But  it  is  the  faction 
itself  that  gires  the  insult^  by  their  continually  insulting  tlie 
French  nation  and  goremment,  and  now  they  want  to  be 
protected  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  that 
insiilt.  It  is  an  insult  to  France  to  harbour  the  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Mac  CuHen,  alias  Carpenter,  for  he  has  passed 
by  all  these  names,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  England  to 
harbour  a  French  emissary.  A  neutral  nation  violates  its 
neutrality  when  it  harboiorB  the  emissary  of  any  belligerent 
nation.  It  was  the  doing  of  this  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Switzerland.  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
harbour  of  British  emissaries'. 

If  Rufus  King  is  the  writer  of  the  forementioned  foolish 
piece,  for  it  is  tediously  and  foolishly  written,  he  must  know, 
for  he  has  been  (God  knows !)  a  foreign  minister  himself, 
that  it  is  an  injuncUon  on  every  foreign  minister  to  transmit  a 
weekly  account  to  his  government,  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
of  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent, 
that  has  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
The  movements,  therefore,  of  the  Anglo-Federal  faction  in 
New- York,  will  of  consequence  be  known  to  the  French 
government, '  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  government  will  see, 
by  the  opposition  made  to  those  movements,  that  they  arc 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  and  despicable  faction,  and  not  of  the 
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people.     And  so  fiur  as  the  writer  of  tins  (who  is  the  same 
person  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense,  the  hegin- 
ning    of  January,    1776,    and    the    several  nmnbers   of  the 
Crisis   during  that  war)   has   made  an  opposition   to   those 
movementSy   and  distinguished   between  the  faction  and  the 
people,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  people.     As  to  the  fac- 
tion itself,  Thomas  Paine  cares  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  has 
been  civil  enough  to  warn  it  of  its  danger.     If  Ru/us  King,  in 
case  he  is  the  writer  of  the  piece  in  Cullen's  paper  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  and  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  same  day,  will  say 
in  direct  terms  what  he  there  insinuates  indirectly,  that  Tluh 
mas  Paine  invited  two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  to 
plunder  the  ctty,  Thomas  Paine  will  honour  Rufus  Ring  with 
a  prosecution  for  lyino.     A  faction  must  be  in  a  lamentable 
condition  indeed,  when  it  b  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  lying. 
It  ought  to  recollect,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  tell  a 
He,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  support  the  lie  after 
it  is  told. 

But  all  this  affectation  about  fortifying  New-York  is  a  mere 
electioneering  Federal  bubble.  Why  did  they  not  think  of  it 
in  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  in  that  of  Washing- 
ton ?  Why  is  it  made  a  subject  at  this  time,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  ?  New-York  is  in  no  more  danger  now  than  it  was 
then,  nor  than  any  other  commercial  town  or  city  of  the  union 
is  in,  except  it  be  the  danger  the  faction  brings  upon  it,  by  har- 
bouring and  encouraging  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation 
against  another. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  that  the  other 
states  would  agree  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortifying  New- 
York,  which  is  next  to  certain  they  will  not,  for  all  the 
Atlantic  states  have  commercial  towns  of  their  own,  how,  I 
ask,  is  New-York  to  be  fortified,  for  I  deny  the  practicability 
of  fortifying  it?  It  is  nature  more  than  art  that  renders 
places  defensible,  and  the  situation  of  New- York  does  not 
admit  of  defence.  Where  any  foreign  power  disposed  to  at- 
tack it,  they  would  not  attack  it  in  front  by  ships  of  war. 
They  would  pass  the  city,  either  on  the  East  jriver,  or  the 
North  river,  or  both,  and  land  their  troops  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  march  down  upon  it,  or  they  would  come  down 
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the  East  river  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  land  on  the  east 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  march  across  the  island,  and  pass 
the  East  river  in  boats  they  would  bring  with  them.  If  the 
Federal  faction  will  exhibit  their  plan  of  defence,  if  they  have 
any,  the  writer  of  this  will  show  them  the  absurdity  of  it,  for 
he  believes  that  he  knows  more,  because  he  has  seen  more  of 
fortified  places  than  they  have. 

The  case  is,  that  New- York  is  the  worst  situation  for  de- 
fence Uiat  could  be  chosen.  The  original  plan  for  building  the 
city  was  at  Harlem,  which  is  a  better  situation,  both  for  com- 
merce and  defence,  than  the  point  of  the  island  is,  where  the 
city  now  stands.  The  waters  of  the  North  river  and  the  East 
river,  by  means  of  the  river  at  Kingsbridge,  unite  at  Harlem,- 
and  the  market  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  the  coun- 
try than  it  now  is. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Nov.  13,  1906. 


NOTIFICATIONS 

RESPECTINa  THE  IMPOSTOR  CULLEN,  ALIAS  M.'CULLEN, 
ALIAS  CARPENTER,  THE  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  FEDERAL- 
ISTS OF  NEW-YORK. 


In  former  communications  respecting  this  impostor,  I  men- 
tioned that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  knew 
^him  hoth  in  England  and  in  India.  Before  I  state  Duane*s  fur* 
ther  account  of  him,  I  will  relate  what  I  have  heen  told  of  him 
in  this  city.  New- York. 

This  man  arrived  in  this  city  (New-Y>ork)  about  four  years 
ago,  and  lodged  at  a  house  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  then  was. 
Cullen  at  that  time  passed  by  the  name  of  Mac  Cullen,  and  as 
it  often  happens  to  men  of  his  description  that  when  the  liquor 
is  in  the  wit  is  out,  he  often  let  himself  out  very  foolishly.  He 
vauntingly  said  he  had  been  offered  great  sums  of  money  by  the 
English  ministry  not  to  write  against  them.  He  went  to  his 
room  one  day,  when  he  wA  in  his  capers,  and  dressed  himself 
in  an  English  regimental  uniform,  and  came  to  show  himself. 
[N.  B.  He  has  been  a  regimental  deputy  pay-master,  and  is 
the  son  of  Cullen  the  box  keeper  of  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
Dublin.] 

In  his  journey  from  New- York,  he  called  on  Duane  at  Phil- 
adelphia, to  sell  him  some  types,  and  desired  Duane  to  conceal 
his  name,  and  not  to  expose  him.  Duane  replied,  (see  the  Au- 
rora of  tfov.  1st,)  **  As  to  revealing  your  secret,  you  have  no 
right  to  impose  secrecy  on  me.  At  the  same  time  it  will  depend 
on  yourself  to  furnish  a  motive  for  silence  or  publicity  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  object  of 
your  coming  to  this  country,  and  the  course  you  mean  to  pur- 
sue in  it.*' 
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Cullen.  **  My  purpose  is  to  have  no  concern  with  party  or 
politics.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  snug  farm  near  Washington  if  I 
can,  and  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  totall}^  distant 
from  politics,  with  which  I  have  done  for  ever.*' 

DUane.  *'  In  such  a  case,  I  can  have  no  motive  for  interfering 
with  you  or  your  name — hut  let  me  observe,  that  from  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  of  you  and  your  political  connexions  in  Eng- 
land, I  should  be  very  apt  to  suspect  that  you  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  very  different  views." 

Cullen,    **  By  no  means.     I  have  done  with  politics^  for 


ever." 


Duane-  **  If  you  have  come  to  this  countvy  for  the  purpose 
you  say,  and  I  shall  not  dispute  it  unless  good  reasons  appear 
to  the  contrary  ;  if  you  are  not  come  here  as  an  enemy  to  civil 
liberty,  as  an  emissary  of  the  English  minister,  (meaning 
Pitt,  who  sent  emissaries  into  Germany,)  and  do  not  pursuejhe 
same  course  of  politics  here  that  you  did  in  London,  your  se- 
cret shall  be  kept ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  political  concerns  of  this  country,  or  attempt  to 
attack  the  principles  of  the  government,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self not  only  bound  to  expose  you,  but  to  present  you  to  the 
world  in  the  most  open  and  unreserved  manner." 

Duane  bought  the  types,  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

Duane  then  continues  his  account  of  this  emissary  by  saying, 
that  '*  he  (Cullen)  was .  in  the  pay  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
British  treasury — that  Windham,  the  patron  of  Porcupine,  was 
his  patron — that  his  name  is  Cullen  and  not  Carpenter,  and  that 
he  is  an  Irishman,  but  an  advocate  of  England,  (meaning  the 
oppressh)ns  of  England  over  Ireland.)  A  man,  continues  Du- 
ane, so  branded  with  inlfhmy,  may  be  worthy  of  Federal  pro- 
tection and  countenance,  but  the  American  natioh  being  thus 
explicitly  apprised  of  the  character  of  this  emis'sary,  will  be 
able  at  once. to  value  his  writings,  and  the  views  of  J^s  sup- 
porters." 

Here  ends  Duane's  account  of  him  in  the  Aurora  of  Novem- 
ber Ist 

In  the  Aurora  of  the  6th,  Duane  renews  the  subject  **  It  is, 
says  he,  an  act  of  public  justice  to  pursue  this  fellow  Cullen, 
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alias  Carpenter,  throngh  all  his  winding  The  countenancing 
such  an  impostor  is  a  stigma  on  society ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  him  in  one  of  our  capital  cities,  (New-York,)  is  a  libel  on 
the  country,  its  morals,  and  its  justice.  While  this  man  Cul- 
len  edited  the  Charleston  Courier,  we  rarely  noticed  him ;  but 
his  conduct  there  became  such  that  it  ittew  forth  from  some 
person  well  informed,  a  porticaiture  of  the  man.  His  depar- 
ture soon  followed. 

*^  His  course  since  he  has  been  put  m  possession  of  a  paper 
at  New- York,  we  have  watched,  because  that  city  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  English  influence,  and  the  principal  asylum  of 
old  toryism.**       , 

Aurora,  Nov.  7th. — **  The  English  emissary  Cullei\  at  New- 
York,  has  never  stated  his  transactions  as  a  deputy  pay-master 
under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Windham,  [Porcupine's  patron.] 
We  are  to  presume  his  '  miscarriage^  in  that  situation  pro- 
duced his  transit  to  the  United  States,  and  the  change  of  his 
name  to  Carpenter.*' 

Here  ends  the  extracts  from  tiie  Aurora. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  this  Cullen,  alias  Mac  Cullen, 
alias  Carpenter,  are  so  very  suspicious,  that  unless  he  can  give 
some  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  and  on  what  recommen- 
dation he  came  to  this  country,  and  call  on  some  person  of  cha- 
racter to  attest  and  answer  for  him,  he  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  city.  His  continuance  here  will  bring 
troflble.  He  is  marked  with  all  the  suspicious  tokens  of  an. 
impostor^  and  he  exhibits  the  character  of  an  emissary* 

As  he  is  a  British  .subject,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  stranger  here,  and  in  disguise,  will  Mr.  Er-  ^ 
skine,  the  British  minister,  take  him  under  his  patronage  «nd 
answer  for  him  T  If  not,  it  will  be  b^st  to  send  him  away.  This 
is  giving  Cullen  a  chance  he  does  not  deserve. 

It  is  a  cbcumstance  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  at  the  very 
instant  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  fair  fame  and  respect- 
able connexions,  is  arrived  at  Washington  on  a  mission  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  an  impostor  under  a 
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borrowed  name,  and  furnished  with  British  regimentals,  is  em- 
ploying himself  in  abusing,  with  the  most  infamous  language 
of  drunken  intoiucation,  the  same  gorernmont  Mr.  Erskine  is 
commissioned  to  treat  with.  Can  Rufus  King,  or  any  man  of 
mischief,  explain  this  ? 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  10,  1806. 


▼OL.  II. 
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ON  THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN. 


It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  that 
CuUen,  alias  Carpenter^  or  whatever  his  name  is,  if  he  has 
any  name,,  has  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  but  fhe  prosecution 
does  not  say  \^hat  it  is  for.  Some  advantages  will  arise 
from  this,  and  some  amusement  also.  He  will  now  have  to 
identify  himselC  and'  prove  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  recom- 
mendation he  came  to  America,  and  get  some  persons  of 
respectability,  if  he  can,  to  attest  for  him.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished liberty  as  an  asylum  for  impostors.  Mr.  Duane,  of 
Philadelphia,  knew  him  in  India  and  in  England,  and  he  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  then  goby  the  name  he  now  goes  by,  and 
the  man  that  changes  his  name  is  an  impostor.  The  law 
can  know  nothing  of  such  persons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
nishing them. 

Thomas  Paine  will  also  know  where  to  find  him  when  tlie 
prosecution  comes  on,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  all  the 
inquiries  Mr.  Paine  made  to  .find  him  or  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  case  is,  that  Cullen's  paper  had  falsified  a  pub- 
lication written  by  Mr.  Paine,  and  published  in  the  Citizen, 
on  the  danger  to  which  a  neutral  nation  exposed  itself  by 
harbouring  an  emissary,  or  a  suspected  emissary,  of  one  belli- 
gerent nation  against  another  belligerent  nation.  This  pub- 
lication was  falsified  in  Cullen*8  paper,  insidiously  entitled 
"  The  People's  Friend."  Mr.  Paine  copied  off  the  falsifica- 
lions,  and  desired  a  friend  of  his,  a  merchant  in  John -street,' 
to  call  on  Cullen,  and  read  the  falsifications  to  him,  and  de- 
mand who  was  the  writer  of  them.  The  gentleman  called 
at  the  printin;.'^  office,  but  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  was  not 
there.  The  gentleman  left  word  that  he  woidd  call  the  next 
davt  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Car- 
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penter.  He  called  accordingly,  but  Carpenter  was  not  there. 
He  then  asked  the  persons  in  the  office  where  Mr.  Carpenter 
lodged ;  they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  The  gentleman  then  left  word  for  the 
third  time,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  which  be  did, 
but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  could  any  account 
be  given  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  will  now,  know  where  to  find 
him. 

This  man  with  two  or  three  names  has  laid  bis  damages  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  One  way  to  get  rich  is  first  to  be  a 
rascal,  and  then  prosecute  for  exposing  the  rascality.  Bui 
why  did  he  not  lay  the  damages  at  an  hundred  tl^ousand  dol* 
lars.     There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

April  8,  1807. 


OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  English  nation  and  goyemment  exhibit  at  this  time  a 
curious  spectacle  to  the  world.  Their  king  and  the  cabinet 
are  quarrelling,  and  their  partisans  in  this  country,  the  Fed  and 
Tory  faction,  know  not  which  side  to  take* 

Their  military  afiairs  also  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  their 
dorajestic.  They  began  this  war  themseWes,  and  they  ^nnot 
now  see  their  way  out  of  it  Buonaparte  has  turned  all  their 
projects  against  them.  Grenville,  in  his  speech  on  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  the  cabinet,  (see  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  Monday,  May  25,)  speaks  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
coalition  against  France  on  the  continent  He  then  looks  for* 
ward  with  apprehension  to  two  circumstances  he  thinks  pro- 
bable. The  one»  peace  on  the  continent ;  the  othen  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  England ;  two  circumstances,  he  says, 
'*  particularly  dangerous  to  this  couiUry.**  The  war  on  the 
continent  was  set  on  foot  by  the  English  government,  to  ward 
off  the  descent  upon  England ;  and  as  all  the  partisans  England 
had  on  the  continent  have  been  defeated,  it  is  probable  they 
would  make  peace  if  they  could.  This  is  what  Grenville  is 
afraid  of. 

The  murderous  battle  of  Prussian  Eylau,  the  last  we  have 
news  of,  between  the  French-  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the 
Feds  and  Tories  say  the  French  were  defeated,  took  place  on 
the  9th  February.  Grenville^s  speech  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment is  dated  March  23,  six  weeks  and  one  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  he  speaks  in  that  speech  of  ^*  the  total  destruction  of 
the  powe'^  of  Prussia^  and  the  estdbliehment  of  the  power  of 
France,"  but  he  says  not  a  syllable  about  any  advantages 
gained  by  the  Russians,  so  the  poor  Feds  and  Tories  must  in- 
vent some  new  lie. 
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Supposing  peace  to  take  place  on  the  contioent,  and  the 
war  with  England  to  continue,  Grenville  then  alludes  to  an  in- 
vasion of  England  by  France.  ^*  In  case  of  an  invasion^ 
(says  he,)  it  might  he  necessary  to  shift  troops  from  one  part 
of  the  empire  to  another/*  ^  We  see  by  this  that  he  puts  no 
dependence  on  the  English  'navy  to  prevent  it.  That  navy 
costs  08,000,000  dollars  annually,  and  it  is  not  considered  a 
znatch-for  the  French  gun-boats  in  making  a  descent ;  yet  our 
Federal  wise-acres  are  crying  out  for  an  American  navy.  But 
as  they  do  this  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  public,  they 
take  care  to  keep  the  expense  of  a  navy  out  of  sight.  Tho 
present  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  1^^000,000 
dollars.  The  much  greater  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  incurred  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  additional  debts  incurred  by  the  improvi- 
dent administration  of  Washington  and  Adams.  The  remainder 
is  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  out  of  which  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  present  administration  has  saved  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  were  we  to  go  into  the  ridiculous  pro- 
ject of  a  navy,  it  would  require  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
60,000,000  dollars.  This  the  Feds  keep  out  of  sight  But  to 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  not  understood  at  that  time,  ftent  to  Hanover  for  a 
man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  govern  them. 
The  poor  man  knew  nothing  about  England,  he  had  never  been 
there,  knew  nothing  of  its  laws,  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  when  he  got  in  a  passion,  which  he  often  did, 
he  used  to  kick  his  hat  about  the  room* 

His  son,  George  the  Second,  was  the  same  sort  of  man  as  to 
dnlness  of  capacity  as  his  father,  but  was  not  so  peaceable,  for 
the  wars  of  George  the  First  were  carried  on  against  his  hat, 
but  as  George  the  Second  thought  he  knew  something  of  mili- 
tary wars,  he  was  often  engaged  in  continental  wars,  in  which 
England  as  a  nation  and  an  island  ought  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  the  present  incumbent,  George  the  Third,  and  last^ 
has  hardly  ever  been  at  peace  ;  but  he  is  sly  enough  to  stay 
at  liome  and  set  other  nations  together  by  the  ears,  and  the 
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poor  English  ha^e  to  pay  the  expense,  till  thej  ha^e  hardly 
bread  to  eat  themselres.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the 
Gaelphsy  or  Whelps^  of  Hanover. 

The  insults  which  GredviUe  and  the  cabinet  complain  o( 
and  the  injuries  and  miseries  the  nadon  suffer,  from  the  insane 
and  mal-conduct  of  the  present  -incumbent,  they  may  thank 
themselves  for,  or  rather  their  fathers  and  grand-iathers,  who 
imported  them  from  Hanover ;  and  the  best  thing  the  nation 
can  now  do,  is  to  send  them  away.  They  may  then  have 
peace. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS  ENGLAND. 

June  1,  1807. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


The  election  for  charter  officers  last  year  was  carried  by  the 
Federal  and  Quid  trick  of  fortification,  and  now  the  people  are 
to  be  amused  and  duped  by  a  new  trick  of  obstructions. 

The  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction,  is  that  proposed  by 
Franklin  for  the  Delaware,  in  '76,  an  account  of  which  was 
giren  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  th^  6th,  and  republished  in 
the  Philadelphia  Aurora  of  the  8th  August* 


•  OF  OBSTRUCTIONS  AGAINST  SHIPS. 

The  best  and  only  elij?ible  mode  of  obstruction  against  the  ships  of  an 
enemy,  is  that  proposed  By  Doctor  Pranklin  for  the  defence  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  executed  in  '76. 

It  consisted  of  a  frame,  the  bottom  of  whicli  is  thick  plank,  about  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  feet  square.  On  this  bottom  was  fixed  two  or  three 
lieams,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  square,  pointed  with  iron,  and  standing 
in  the  direction  of  A.  B.  The  beams  were  braced  together  cross  the  lops, 
and  supported  by  uprights  from  the  bottom.  When  they  were  ready  for 
sinking,  they  were  floated  to  the  ]$lace,  and  loaded  with  stone  enough  to 
sink  them,  for  after  they  were  sunk  they  became  fast  by  bedding  them- 
selves in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  were  sunk  about  twenty  feet  from 
each  other.  An  opening  of  forty  or  fiAy  feet  was  left  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  our  own  ve:ssels,  and  a  frame  ready  for  sinking  as  soon  as  the 
ships  of  an  enemy  should  appear,  was  anchored  near  the  opening.  There 
were  pilots  to  conduct  our  own  vessels  through.  They  were  called  ckevauz 
defrize  jnlotsj  but  it  happened  that  one  vessel,  either  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  pilot,  or  the  head-strongness  of  the  captain  who  would  come  through 
without  a  pilot,  run  on  one  of  the  iron  pointed  forks  and  was  sunk.  Sne 
had  a  large  hole  through  her  bow. 


These,  and  the  gun-boats,  were  the  defence  of  the  Delaware ;  and  they 
were  so  far  efi!ectual,  that  when  General  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  from 
New- York  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the 
Delaware,  and  went  round  by  the  Chesapeake  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and 
matched  to  Philadelphia  by  land. 

If  the  depth  of  water  between  Robins*  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not  more 
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The  plan  of  obstruction  now  proposed  for  Nov- York  is  by 
blocks,  that  is,  solid  bodies  of  stone  or  earth,  in  the  manner  of 
whanres.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Selah  Strong,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  in  a  publication  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  which  contains  many  just  obsenra- 
tions  on  ships  and  batteries,  he  adopts  the  same  unfortunate 
idea  of  obstruction  by  blocks.  The  blocks  to  be  **  25  or  90 
feet  square,  or  larger ;  at  the  distance  of  50  or  60  feet  from 
each  other."  And  the  editor  of  the  New-York  American  Citi- 
zen, in  introducing  Mr.  Smith*s  piece  in  his  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  says,  why  not,  '<  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  grive 
us  in  fact  protection,  carry  the  obstruction  by  blocks  or  other- 
wise entirely  across  from  Robins*  Reef  to  Mud  Flat'* 

This,  most  certainly,  would  prevent  hostile  ships  coming  to 
the  city,  and  it  is  equally  as  certain  it  would  prevent  the  tide 
coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at  New- York  dry,  and  be  the 
ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North  River  that  depend  for  com- 
merce on  tide  water.  This,  the  projectors  of  obstructions  by 
blocks  never  thought  of;  but  projectors  should  think  of  every 
thing,  or  they  will  make  ruinous  work.  If  Selah  Strong's 
project  is  adopted.  New- York  is  ruined,  for  the  obstruction  by 
blocks  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 

Every  alteration  made  in  the  channel  of  a  water  course, 
whether  it  be  in  the  natural  current  of  a  river  or  the  current 
of  a  tide,  will  cause  another  alteration  somewhere  else. 

If  the  obstruction  be  across  the  natural  current  of  a  river, 
like  the  obstruction  of  a  mill-dam,  the  water  will  continue 
rising  till  it  overtops  the  obstruction,  or  overflow  the  country 
above ;  for  as  the  daily  supply  from  the  source  will  continue 
the  same,  it  will  have  a  passage  somewhere. 

If  the  obstruction  be  to  the  tide  water,  the  effect  will  be, 
that  the  tide  water  will  rise  to  the  same  height  at  the  place 
where  the  obstruction  is,  as  it  did  before,  and  no  higher,  but 

than  thirtf'Six  feet,  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was,  provided 
there  be  gun-boats  to  prevent  the  enem]|r  taking  the  obstructions  up  or  de- 
stroying them.  But  to  attempt  to  do  it  bjr  filling  the  channel  up  with 
stone,  would  be  an  endless  unaertaking.  The  obstructions  in  the  Delaware 
tvere  completed  in  a  short  time,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  two  or  three 
months  at  most.  The  frames  are  soon  made,  as  there  is  but  little  work 
about  them.  AN  OLD  FRIEND  OF  nt. 
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the  channel  above  the  obstruction  will  be  deprived  of  tide 
water. 

The  stone  piers  of  a  bridge,  lessen  the  quantity  and  extent 
of  tide  water  above  the  bridge.  This  every  body  knows  that 
knows  any  thing  of  hydraulics.  But  to  know  it  as  a  fact,  if 
any  person  will  look  into -Salmon's  Geography,  or  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  he  will  find,  in  their  account  of  rivers 
and  bridges  in  England,  that  ^fore  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built,  whieh  was  began  in  1738*  the  tide  flowed  to  Kingston, 
about  17  or  18  mil^  abbve  Westminster,  but  since  the  bridge 
has  been  built  it  flows  no  higher  than  Richmond,  which  is  four 
miles  short  of  Kingston.  Now,  if  the  piers  of  a  bridge  les- 
sened the  quantity,  of  tide  water,  and  shortened  its  extent  four 
miles  out  of  16  or  18  miles,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  total, 
or  even  s^mi-total,  obstruction  by  blocks  of  the  channel  be^* 
tween  Robins*  Reef  and  Mud  Flat,  on  the  wharves  at  the  city, 
and  on  the  long  course  of  the  North  River  t 

In  projecting  obstructions,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces-* 
iary  to  be  taken  into  view.  The  one  is,  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction lo  the  water  «p  or  down;  the  other  ia,  that  the  ob- 
struction be  such  as  can  be  removed  afterwards.  Neither  of 
these  entered  the  mind  of  the  projectors  of  blocks,  and  both 
are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Franklin,  His  frames  had  very 
little  effeet  on  the  tide  of  the  stream ;  and  after  the  enemy  went 
away  they  were  taken  up ;  but  all  the  power  and  art  of  man  could 
not  remove  solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  25  or  90  feet  square, 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  the  channel  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not 
more  than  36  feet,  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was, 
and  the  obstructions  can  l>e  defended'  by  gun-boats  and  batte* 
rics,  and  the  militia  oan  deiend  the  shore,  as  the  people  of  Nor» 
folk],have  done ;  but  for  men  to  be  always  employing  themselves 
on  imaginary  fortifications,  or  skulking  behind,  or  within  ob- 
structions, like  a  turtle  within  his  shell,  lest  the  crows  should 
pick  him,  has  a  very  cowardly  appearance.    It  is  not  the  spirit 

of  "  the  Hmes  that  tried  men's  souls.** 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

August  18,  1807. 
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Trb  Editor  of  the  New* York  Aineri<5an  Citizen,  James 
Cheetham,  hafl,  consistently  with  his  usual  mode  of  abuser  pub- 
lished a  ]ong«winded  piece  in  his  paper  of  Thursday  last, 
which,  without  doubt,  he  thinks  clever,  because  it  is  spiteful. 
This  piece,  in  the  Citizen,  is  an  attack'  on  a  publication  of 
mine  in  the  New- York  Public  Adrertiser,  of  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  against  the  project  of  obstructions  in  the  channel  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  because  such  obstructions 
'*  would  prevent  the  tide  coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at 
the  city  dry,  and  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North 
River  that  depended  for  commerce  on  tide  water.** 

Mr.  Cheetham  says,  *'lihat  the  entire  obstruction  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  (meaning  his  own  paper)  would  injure 
the  harbour,  is  a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  every  man  in 
the  city,  vulgar  or  refined/*  Why  then  could  not  James 
Cheetham  see  it?  If  he  had,  he  certahily  would  not  have  pr«/- 
posed  such  a  stupid  project 

Mr.  Cheetham  has  said  this,  that  I  might*  not  have  the 
eredit  of  being  the  first  or  only  man  that  discovered  the  dan- 
ger, and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  midignancy  to  do  this,  he 
has  libelled  himself;  for  he  has  proved  that  every  other  man 
in  the  city,  vulgar  or  refined,  had 'more  s^nse  than  James 
Cheetham.  I  know  not  how  soon  other  persons  might  see  the 
danger  of  the  project,  but  I  wrote  my  ol^ections  against  it  the 
same  day  the  piece  appeared,  which  was  on  Saturday,  and 
gave  It  to  »  friend  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  for  the 
PubKc  Advertiser.  Mr.  Morton  gave  the  piece  to  the  printer 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Cheetham,  in  his  rage  for  attacking  every  body,  and 
every  thing  that  is  not  his  own,  (for  he  is  an  ugly-tempered 
man,  and  he  carries  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  vulgarity  and  forbid- 
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dingness  of  his  countenance — God  has  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,) 
has  attacked  me  on  the  ground  of  my  political  works,  and  in 
doing  this  he  has  exposed  the  barrenness  of  his  understanding 
as  fully  as  in  the  former  case*  ' 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  short  anonymous 
piece*of  mine  in  the  Public  AdTertiser  of  June  1. 

*'In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  Hanover 
for  a  man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  go« 
vern  them." 

Mr.  Cheetham,  in  remarking  upon  this  paragraph,  says, 
*^  The  sending  for  the  idiot,  George  the  First,  is  true,  but  the 
lines  underscored,  that  is,  for  the  principles  of  free  govern^ 
ment  were  not  understood  at  that  time^  are  a  libel  on  the  vene- 
rable dead.  In  1714,  the  principles  of  a  free  government  were 
as  well  understood  in  England  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of 
the  world." 

James  Cheetham  is  such  a  splenetic  John  Bull,  that  he  has 
not  discernment  enough  to  seether  result  of  his  own  statements, 
for,  if  the  principles  of  finee  government  were  as  well  under- 
stood in  England  in  1714  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  including  America^  they  certainly  would  not  have  sent 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them!  And  as  they  did  send 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them,  it  proves  that  the 
principles  of  free,  that  is,  representative  government,  were  not 
understood  in  England  at  that  time. 

After  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  speaks  much  about  Locke^  and 
says,  "that  all  political  elementary  writers  on  government 
since  the  days  of  Locke,  including  Mr.  Paine,  are  but  the 
mere  retailers  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines.*'  This  is  John 
Bullism  all  over. 

He  also  says, 'that  "  On  hereditary  and  elective  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man, 
has  followed  Locke  idea  for  idea."  It  may  be  bo  for  what  I 
know,  for  I  never  read  Locke,  nor  ever  bad  the  work  in  my 
hand,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Home  Tooke,  I  had 
no  inducement  to  read  it  It  is  a  speculative,  not  a  practical 
work,  and  the  style  of  it  is  heavy  and  tedious,  as  all  Locke's 
writings  are. 
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I  suppose  Locke  has  spoken  of  hereditary  and  EUeUve 
Monarchy^  but  the  representative  as  laid  down  in  Common 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man«  is  an  entire  different  thing  to  electiTe 
monarchj.     So  far  from  taking  any  ideas  from  LOcke  or  from 
any  body  else,  it  was  the  absurd  expression  of  a  mere  John 
Bull  in  England,  about  the  year  1773*  that  first  caused  me  to 
turn  my  mind  to  systems  of  government     In  speaking  of  the 
then  king  of  Prussia,  called  the  Great '  Frederick*  he  said, 
^*  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  a  king,  for  he  has  a  deal  of 
the  devil  in  him.*'  This  set  me  to  think  if  a  system  of  govern- 
ment could  not  exist  that  did  not  require  the  devil,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded without  any  help  from  any  body.    It  is  a  great  deal 
may  be  learned  from  absurdity,  and  I  expect  to  learn  some- 
thing from  James  Cheetham.    When  I  do,  I  will  let  him  know 
it  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Cheetham 
has  vomited  his  spleen  upon,  I  threw  out  some  reproach 
against  those  who,  instead  of  practising  themselves  in  anns 
and  artillery,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  New- 
York,  should  it  be  attacked,  were  continually  employing 
themselves  on  imaginary  fortifications,  and  skulking  behind 
projects  of  obstruction.  As  Mr«  Cheetham  supposed  himself 
included  in  this  description,  (and  he  thought  right,)  he  made, 
as  he  imagined,  an  effectual  retort,  but  in  doing  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else  he  does,  he  betrayed  his  want  of  knowledge, 
both  as  to  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  he 
speaks  of. 

'*  I  would  not,''  says  Mr.  Cheethami  «'  charge  with  cowardice 
that  gentleman,  (meaning  me,)  who,  in  the  « times  that  tried 
.   men's  souls,'  stuck  very  correctly  to  his  pen  in  a  safe  retreat^ 
and  never  handled  a  musket  offensively." 

By  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Cheetham  must  have  supposed,  that 
when  Congress  retreated,  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  in 
the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  that  I  retreated  with  them 
as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Afilairs  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  place,  I  served  In  the  army  the  whole  of  the 
«'  time  that  tried  men's  souk,"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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Soon  afier  the  declaration  of  independence,  July  4,   1776, 
congress  recommended  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  to 
be  called  the  flying  camp,  because  it  was  to  act  wherever 
necessary,  should  be  formed  from  the  militia  and  volunteers 
of  Jersey,    Pennsylvania,    and  Maryland.     I  went  with  one 
division  from  Pennsylvania,  under  General  Roberdeau.     We 
were  stationed  at  Perth  Amboy,'  and  afterwards  at  Bergen ; 
and  when  the  time  of  the  flying  camp  expired,  and  they  went 
home,  I  went   to  Fort  Lee,  and   served    as   aid-de-camp  to 
Greene,   who  commanded  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  with  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  black  times  of  that  tryipg  campaign. 
I  began  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,  beginning  wiUi  the 
well-known  expression,  (*'  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls,**)  at  Newark,  upon  the  retreat  from  Fort  Lee,  and  con- 
tinued writing  it  at  every  place  we  stopt  at,  and  had  it  printed  at 
Philadelphia  the  19th  of  December,  six  days  before  the  talcing 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which,  with  the  affair  at  Princetom 
the  week  after,  put  an  end  to  the  black  times/ 

It  therefore  is  not  true,  that  I  stuck  to  my  pen  in  a  safe 
retreat  with  congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in  the 
«*  times  that  tried  men*s  souls.'^  But,  if  I  had  done  so,  I 
should  not  have  published  the  cowardice  James  Cheetham  has 
done.  In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  the  Driver  sloop  of  war,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  said  in  his  paper,  if  the  Driver 
and  her  comrades  should  take  into  their  heads  to  come  here, 
(New-York,)  we  must  submit.  What  abominable  cowardice, 
for  a  man  to  have  such  a  thought  in  his  mind,  that  a  city  con- 
taining twenty  thousand  able-bodied  men,  numbers  of  them  as 
stout  in  person  as  himself,  should  submit  to  a  sloop  of  war 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  ^ 

After  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  take  care  how  he  attacks  old 
revolutionary  characters,  whose  undtscouraged  intrepidity,  in 
the  **  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  made  a  home  for  him  to 
come  to. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

New-Yorh  Aug.  21, 1807. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

TO  DR.  MITCHELL,  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE  OP 

NEW-YORK, 

WRITTEN  rMMBVIATBLT  8UBSE41UBNT  TO  TBB  DI8CHAROB 

OF  AAROM  BUBR. 


Whereas  time,  experience,  and  circumstances,  have  shown 
that  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  establishes 
the  judiciary,  is  vague  and  defective,  and  requires  amendment. 

According  to  that  article,  the  judges  hold  their  offices  dur* 
ing,  that  is,  on  the  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Yet  the  Con* 
stitution  has  not  authorized  any  power  to  take  cognizance  of 
that  good  behaviour,  or  the  breach  of  it.  Every  law,  and  a 
constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  point  out  the  mode  of  redress, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  specifies  the  offence.  But  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  defective  in  this  important  particular.  This 
being  the  case^  therefore  resolved. 

That  the  following  amendment  to  the  article  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  establishes  the  judiciary,  be  proposed  to 
the  States  severally,  (or  their  concurrence  therein ;  that  is 
to  say. 

That  after  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  the  article,  **  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,"  to  add,  but  for  reasonable  cause,  which 
shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  the  President 
may  remove  any  of  them,  on  the  address  of  a  majority  of  both 

houses  of  Congress. 

•     '      •  •  •  • 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  share  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  nor  any 
conirol  over  them  afterwards.  And  if  their  represeAtatives  in 
Congress  have  no  cognizance  of  judges  as  to  good  behaviour, 
the  judiciary  may  become  domineering  or  dangerous.     They 
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lie  open  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  corrupt 
party  in  the  States  associated  with  that  enemy,  or  projecting  a 
separation  of  the  union.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  those  who 
formed  the  Constitution,  never  thought  of  this,  when  they  made 
the  judges  independent  of  our  own  executive. 

Yoor's, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
August,  1807. 


REPRIMAND  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 


If  James  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  New-York  American  Citi- 
zen, thinks  to  draw  me  into  a  controvemj  with  him,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  him  too  cheap ; 
and  his  well  known  character  for  abuse  and  black-gnardingt 
renders  any  altercation  with  him  dishonourable ;  and  besides 
this,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  to  put  his  blunders 
to  rights.  He  cannot  write  without  blundering,  neither  can 
he  write  truth,  of  which  I  will  give  another  instance.  . 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first  part  of 
Rights  of  Man^  and  then  grounds  a  false  assertion  upon  it 

*'  Every  age  and  generatiea  must  be  as  free  to  act  for  itaelC 
in  all  cases,  as  the  ages  and  g^erations  that  preceded  it.  The 
vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the 
most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no 
property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  property  in  the 
generation  that  is  to  follow.'* 

^  Mr.  Cheetham  having  made  this  short  quotation,  says,  **  Mr. 
Paine  here  and  there  glances  at  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  go- 
vernment, but  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  only  attempt  at 
argument  against  it  contained  in  the  Rights  of  ManJ*^ 

Is  James  Cheetham  an  idiot,  or  has  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  his  mind  possessed  him  with  a  spirit  of  wilful  lying  ? 

The  short  passage  he  has  quoted,  (which  is  taken  from  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,)  is  on  the  third,  and  in  some  editions 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man.  It 
contains  a  general  principle,  on  which  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments against  hereditary  succession  are  founded  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  that  work. 

If  Mr.  Cheetham  had  looked  further  into  the  work.  Rights 
of  MaUf  he  would  have  come  to  a  paragraph  ending  with  the 
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expreflsion,  '*  Hereditary  succession  cannot  he  established  as 
a.  legal  thing.^*    The  work  then  goes  on  to  say, 

'*  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head, 
(that  is,  that  hereditary  succession  cannot  he  estahlished  as  a 
legal  thing,)  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  family  with  hereditary  powers,  apart 
and  separate  from  the  generations  which  are  to  follow,  and  also 
to  consider  the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with 
respect  to  succeeding  generations. 

**  The  generation  which  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  government  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other  dis* 
tinction,  acts  its  own  choice,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
selected  and  appointed,  and  the  generation  which  sets  him  up 
do  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  go- 
vernment of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  ge- 
neration which  sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  live 
forever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  succession  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  hereditary  siKceMion  csn  only  take  place  on  the 
death  of  the  first  parties. 

**  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the 
commencing  generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

**  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor 
title.  It  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  af- 
fects to  make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  over  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  different  form  of  government  from  that 
under  which  itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not 
under  a  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government  of  its 
own  choice  and  establishment,  and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue 
of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it  has  not  authority  to  make,  to 
take  from  the  commencing  generation,  and  all  succeeding  ones, 
the  right  and  free  agency  by  which  itself  acted.*'  "*' 

Now,  without  giving  any  further  extracts  from  the  work, 
Rights  of  Man^  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  succession,  what 
is  here  given  ought  to  cov^r  James  Cheetham  with  shame  for 
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the  falsehood  he  has  advaaced.  But  as  a  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  honour,  has  no  sense  of  shame,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  be  able 
to  read  this  with  an  unblushing  fronL 

Sereral  writers  before  Locke  had  remarked  on  the  absurdity 
of  hereditary  succession,  but  there  they  stopped.  Buchanan, 
a  Scots  historian,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Locke»  reproaches  Malcomb  II.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Kenethus,  for  making  the  crown  of  Scotland  hereditary 
in  his  family,  **  by  which  means,'*  says  Buchanan,  '*^  the  king- 
dom must  frequently  be  possessed  by  a  child  or  a  fool ;  whereas 
before,  the  Scots  used  to  make  choice  of  that  prince  of  the 
royal  family  that  was  best  qualified  to  govern  and  protect  his 
people.'' 

But  I  know  of  no  author,  nor  of  any  work,  before  Common 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man  appeared,  that  has  attacked  and  ex- 
posed hereditary  succession  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  all  grounds  to  attack  it  upon ;  for  if  the 
right  to  set  it  up  do  not  exist,  and  that  it  does  not  is  certain, 
because  it  is  establishing  a  fMBft^..gQvernment,  not  for  tkew* 
Belves^  but  for  a  future  race  of  people,  all  discussion  upon  the 
subject  ends  at  once.  But  James  Cheetham  has  not  sense 
enough  to  see  this. 

He  has  got  something  in  his  head  about  Locke,  and  he 
keeps  it  there,  for  he  does  not  give  a  single  quotation  from  him 
to  support  the  random  assertion  he  makes  concerning  Locke. 

*'  It  is  to  Locke  in  particular,  (says  Cheetham,)  who  wrote  his 
incomparable  essay  on  government  in  16S9,  that  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  those  political  lights  which  conducted  us 
to  our  revolution." 

This  is  both  libellous  and  false.  The  revolutionary  contest 
began  in  an  opposition  to  the  assumed  right  of  the  British  par- 
liament **  to  hind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever^'**  and  there 
ean  be  nothing  in  Locke,  who  wrote  in  1699,  that  can  have  re- 
ference to  such  a  case.  The  tax  upon  tea,  which  brought  on 
hostilities,  was  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
▼emment  to  enforce  the  practice  of  that  assumed  rights  which 
was  ealled  the  declaratory  act.  James  Cheetham  talks  of  times 
and  circumstances  he  knows  nothing  of,  for  be  did  not  come 
here  till  several  rears  after  the  war ;  yet  in  speaking  of  tlie 
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revolution,  )ie  uses  the  words  we^  and  us^  and  our  revolution. 
It  is  common  in  England,  in  ridiculing  self-conceited  impoit- 
ance,  to  say,  What  a  long  tail  our  cat  has  got ! 

The  people  of  America,  in  conducting  their  rerolution, 
learned  nothing  from  Locke  ;  nor  was  his  name,  or  his  work, 
ever  mentioned  during  the  revolution,  that  I  know  of.  The 
case  America  was  in  was  a  new  one,  without  any  former  exam* 
pic,  and  the  people  had  to  iind  their  way  as  well  as  they  could 
hy  the  lights  that  arose  among  themselves,  of  which  I  can  ho- 
nestly and  proudly  say,  I  did  my  part  Locke  was  employed 
hy  the  first  settlers  of  South  Carolina  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
government  for  that  province,  hut  it  was  such  an  inconsistent 
^aristocratical  thing,  that  it  was  rejected.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham  does  not  know  of  this,  but  he  may  know  it  if  he  will 
inquire. 

Mr.  Cheetham  hypocritically  says,  **  I  advise  Mr.  Paine,  as 
a  friend,  to  write  no  more." 

In  return  for  this  civility  in  words,  I  will  inform  him  of 
something  for  his  good,  which  is,  that  he  has  been  going  down 
hill  in  the  opinion  of  the  RcpabHcans  for  a  long  time  past. 
Good  principles  will  defend  themselves;  but  the  abuse  and 
scurrility  in  Gheetham's  paper  has  given  very  general  offence 
to  his  subscribers.  Another  complaint  is,  that  his  paper  is 
not  a  newspaper.  It  does  not  give  the  news  from  Europe  till 
it  becomes  old  in  every  other  paper.  There  are,  perhaps,  two 
causes  for  this :  as  a  John  Bull,  he  does  not  like  the  news 
from  Europe  ;  and  as  a  dabbler  in  scribbling,  he  prefers  filling 
his  paper  with  his  own  stuff. 

If  is  probable  he  will  be  called  upon,  to  explain  on  what 
ground  of  compromise  (for  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  compro- 
mise) the  intimacy  between  him  and  the  anglo  Irish  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  began  and  continued.  He  is  now  giv* 
ing  symptoms  of  becoming  a  successor  of  Cullen,  as  Cullen  was 
the  successor  of  Cobbet  As  there  is  now  a  well-conducted 
Republican  paper  established  in  New-York,  (the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,) Mr.  Cheetham  cannot  have  the  same  range  for  hie 
scurrility  he  had  before. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Sept.  5,  1907. 
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Chbetham  is  frequently  giving  83rmptom8  of  being  the  sue- 
cessor  of  Cullen^  alias  Carpenter^  as  CuUen  was  the  successor 
of  Cobbet^  alias  Porcupine,  Like  him,  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  France  for  the  benefit 
of  England. 

In  his  paper  of  Tuesday^  Sept  22,  he  has  a  long  abusive 
piece  against  France,  under  the  title  of  ''  Remarks^*  on  the 
speech  of  the  Arch  Chaaeellor  of  France  to  the  French  Se- 
nate.  This  is  a  matter  that  Cheetham,  as  an  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  no  business  with  ;  and  as  a  John  Bull  it  is  im- 
pertinence in  him  to  come  here  to  spit  out  his  venom  against 
France.  But  Cheetham  cannot,  lice  jrithout  quarrelling,  nor 
write  without  abuse.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Republicansv 
whose  principle  is  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, and  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any. 

Cheetham  seems  to  regret  that  peace  is  made  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe^  and  he  shows  his  spleen  against  it  by  the  fol* 
iowing  roundabout  scurrilous  paragraph. 
^    **  The  people  of  France  (says  he)  now  breathe  the  air  of 
peace,  under  slavery,  closer,  more  systematic,  military  and  uni- 
versal, (Cheetham  knows  nothing  about  it,)  than  that  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  long 
continued  calamity.*^     This  is  spoken  exactly  in  the  character 
of  a  stupid  prejudiced  John  Bull,  who,  shut  up  in  his  island, 
and  ignorant  of  the  world,   supposes  all  nations  slaves  but 
themselves ;  whereas  those  at  a  distance  can  see,  that  of  all 
people  enslaved  by  their  own  governments,  none  are  so  much 
so  as  the  people  of  England.     Had  Cheetham  staid  in  England 
till  ^is  time,  he  would  have  had  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  this 
would  liave  been  dreadful  to  him,  for,  as  all  bullies  are  cow- 

*  This  piece  was  the  cause  of  a  dnel  between  Cheetham  and  Franks. 
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ards,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  would  be  as  horrid  to  Cheetham, 
as  the  scent  of  a  skunk  to  other  animals. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  New-York  was  exposed* 
by  the  continual  abuse  of  France  in  such  papers  as  Cullen's, 
was,  that  the  French  gorermnent  might  be  induced  to  consider 
the  city  of  New- York  as  a  British  colony,  such  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  exclude  her  from  the  commerce 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  she  has  excluded  Britain, 
Cheetham  is  following  the  footsteps  of  CuUen. 

The  French  nation,  under  all  its  changes  of  government,  has 
always  behaved  in  a  civil  and  friendly  manner  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  cause  of  dispute  with  France.  It  was 
by  the  aid  of  France  in  men,  money,  and  ships,*  that  the  revolo* 
tion  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were  so  completely 
established,  and  it  is  scarcely  sufferable  that  a  prejudiced  and 
surly-tempered  John  Bull  should  fix  himself  among  us  to  abuse 
a  friendly  power. 

Sept,  25,  1807. 

*  Six  thousand  French  troops  under  Genera]  Rochambean,  and  thirty- 
one  sail  of  the  line  under  Aoinirftl  De  Oresse,  assisted  at  the  ci^taca  of 
Comwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  which  pat  an  end  to  the  war. 
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Mr.  Chsbtham,  Oct,  597y  1807. 

Unless  you  make  a  public  apology  for  the  abuse  and 
folsehood  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  respecting  me,  I 
will  prosecute  you  for  lying. 

It  is  by  your  talent  for  abuse  and  falsehood,  that  you  hare 
brought  so  many  prosecutions  on  your  back.  You  cannot  even 
state  truth  without  running  it  to  falsehood.  There  was  matter 
enough  against  Morgan  Lewis  without  going  a  syllable  beyond 
the  truth. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW-YORK 


In  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  after  his  mentioning  that  he  did  not  expect  the  Revenge 
back  under  a  month  from  that  date,  adds,  *'  In  the  mean  time^ 
all  the  little  circumstances  coming  to  our  knowledge  are  un- 
favourable to  our  wishes  for  peace.^^ 

As  this  might  be  useful  information  to  men  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  and  who  had  no  guide  to  go  by,  whether 
to  send  out  their  vessels,  or  not,  I  mentioned  it  to  such  of 
my  Republican  friends  as  called  to  see  me ;  and  that  the  infor- 
mation, if  so  useful,  might  not  be  confined  to  one  distinction  of 
men  only,  I  mentioned  it  also  to  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  came  to  me  on  account  of  a  piece  I  sent  him,  con- 
cerning Cheetham*s  insulting  message  to  Mr.  Frank,  of  the 
Public  Advertiser.  How  it  got  into  the  newspapers  I  know 
not ;  Mr.  Coleman,  I  suppose,  can  give  the  best  account  of  that. 

Cheetham  then  published  a  most  abusive  piece  in  his  paper, 
and  in  his  vulgar  style  of  language  said,  **  Paine  has  told  a  lie" 
and  then  insinuated  as  if  I  had  forged  the  letter.  It  is  by  his 
propensity  to  blackguarding  and  lying,  that  he  has  brought  so 
many  prosecutions  on  his  back.  He  says  he  has  nine.  He 
will  now  have  one  more.  If  an  unprincipled  bully  cannot  be 
reformed,  he  can  be  punished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Nov.  90,  1807. 


British  emissary,  or  succes^ 
Carpenter,  whom  Cheetham  I 
gentlemanly  sort  of  a  roan.  *; 
cans  are  casting  him  off,  is  hoi 
a  British  partisan.  i< 

Cheetham,  in  his  papers  oil 
pieces  about  the  embargo,  wMJ 
laid  in  consequence  of  any  did 
sequence  of  some  imperious  ci 
This  John  Bull  is  an  idioj  in  di] 

Cheetham  says,  ^  Mr.  Monroe 
before  Congress,  and  which  Coi 
thorize  an  embargo^  are  dated  L 
nion  of  Congress,  (continues  Ch 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  an  immediate  ws 
by  no  means  probable.** 

Cheetham  has  been  so  long  ii 
formation,  that  truth  is  to  him  lii 

The  President  laid  the  dispa 
10th,  before  Congress ;  but  as  tl 
of  later  information  by  the  arri^ 
and  also  of  the  personal  arrival 
ceived  it  as  preparatory  inform 
sion  on  their  ci 


TO  CONGRESS. 


New- York,  Feb.  14,  1808. 
Citizen  REPRBaENTATivBs, 

In  my  memorial  to  congress  of  the  21  et  of  January,  I  Bpoka 
of  a  resolve  of  the  old  congress  of  ihrno  thousand  dollars  to 
me,  and  said  that  the  resolve  had  relation  to  a  matter  it  did  doI 
express;  thai  Elbridgc  Gerl-y  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  brought  in  that  resolve,  and  that  if  congress  referred  the 
memorial  to  a  eommiitee,  I  would  write  to  that  committee,  and 
inform  (hem  of  the  particulars  of  iL  It  has  relation  to  my 
conduct  in  (he  affair  of  ^ilas  peape  and  Bcaumarchaia.  The 
case  is  as  follows  : 

When  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  all  the  papers  of  the  secret  committee,  none  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  congress,  came  into  my  handa.  I 
saw  by  the  corrcBponUence  of  that  committee  witli  persons 
in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arthur  Lee,  that  tile  stores 
which  Silas  Deanc  and  Bcaumarchaia  prefaended  ihe^  bad 
purchased,  were  a  present  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
came  out  of  (he  king's  arsenals.  But  as  this  was  prior  to  the 
alliance,  and  while  the  English  ambassador  (Storroonl)  Wus 
at  Paris,  the  court  of  France  visheJ  it  not  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  proposed  (liot  "a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or 
some  other  produce,  should  be  sent  to  ihe  Cape  (Cape  Fran- 
caise]  to  give  it  the  air  o(  a  mercantile  transaction,  repeating 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  was  for  a  cover  only,  and  not  for 
payment,  as  the  whole  remittance  was  gratuitous."  Sec  Ar- 
thur Lee's  leKer  to  the  secret  committee.  See  also  B.  Frank- 
lin's. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  seeing  that  the  public  were  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon  by  the  pretensions  of  Dcane.  I 
lo'ik  the  subject  up,  and  published  three  pieces  in  Dunlap'a 


*[^ 


---•--/  tuuK  up  a  newspi 

laps  paper  of  December  29 
Sense  to  the  Public  on  Mr.'] 
congress  to  ask  you  if  you  a 
the  author  of  that  piece."    1 

the  other  two  pieces,  and  rec 
said,  you  may  withdraw. 

As  soon  as  I  was  gone, 

moved  that  «  Thomas  Paine  " 

secretary  to  the  committee  i 

Gouverneur  Morris  seconded  : 

f"V'«  *«  votei  the  states  bein 

Ir"^"'"  'eq^estiflg  a  he, 

I  ."^°;7/or  that  purpose.  whicJ 

f  !„7'  f^y  resignation,  say 

ently  ^,th  my  character  as  a 

t^at:„ght.  I  think  it  my  duty  , 
0  the  comnrittee  for  foreign  af 
t     <hesame."  .  * 

After  this,  I  lived  as  well  , 
S  to  Owen  Biddle,  of  Phil. 
P  nnsylvama  appointed  me  cle 
Bm  I  stUl  went  on  with  my  p, 
1. 1  the  fraud  became  so  obvlou 
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As  the  salary  I  had,  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  but  small,  being  only  800  dollars  a  year,  and  as 
that  had  been  fretted  down  by  the  depreciation  to  less  tHan  a 
fifth  of  its  nominal  value,  I  wrote  to  congress,  then  sitting  at 
N^Hr-York,  (it  was  after  the  w?ir,)  to  make  up  the  depreciation 
of  my  salary,  ^nd  also  for  some  incidental  expenses  I  had  been 
at.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee^  of  which  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Gerry  then  came  to  me  and  said,  that  the  committee  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  they  intended  to  bring  in  a  hand- 
some report,  but  that  they  thought  it  best  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  letter,  or  make  any  teference  to  Deane's  affair  or 
your  salary.  They  will  indemnify  you,  said  he,  without  it. 
The  case  is,  there  are  some  motions  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress, for  censuring  you  with  respect  to  Deane's  affair,  which 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  because  they  have  been  printed. 
Therefore,  will  bring  in  k  report  that  will  supersede  them, 
without  mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter. 

This,  citizen  repreftentotives,  is  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress;  It  was  an  indemnity  to  me  for  some 
injustice  done  me,  for  congress  had  acted  dishonourably  to  me. 
However,  I  prevented  Deane's  fraudulent  demand  being  paid, 
and  so  far  the  country  is  obliged  to  me,  but  I  became  ihe  vic- 
tim of  my  integrity. 

I  preferred  stating  this  explanation  to  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  make  it  public  in  my  memorial  to  congress. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


New-York,  March  7, 190a 

SiK, 

I  KNOW  not  who  the  committee  of  claims  are,  but  if 
they  were  men  of  younger  standing  then  "  the  times  that  tried 
merCs  souls,^*  and  consequently  too  young  to  know  what  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  I  published  Common 
SensCf  for  I  do  not  believe  independence  would  have  been  der 
clared  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  that  work,  they  are  not 
capable  of  judging  of  the  whole  of  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine.  The  president  and  vice-president  can  give  you  in- 
formation on  those  subjects,  so  also  can  Mr.  Smilie,  who  wvls 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  at  the  times  I  am 
speaking  of.  He  knows  the  inconveniences  I  was  often  put  to, 
for  the  old  congress  treated  me  with  ingratitude.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  disgusted  at  my  popularity,  and  acted  towards  me  as 
a  rival  instead  of  a  friend. 

The  explanation  I  sent  to  the  committee,  respecting  a  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress  while  they  sat  at  New- York,  shoulc) 
be  known  to  congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
keep  every  thing  to  themselves  and  do  nothing.  If  my  memo* 
rial  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
losing  it,  it  is  unmanly  policy.  After  so  many  years  of  ser? 
vice,  my  heart  grows  cold  towaids  America. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

« 

P.  S.  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  would  call  on  the  com- 
mittee of  claims  to  bring  in  their  report,  and  that  congress 
wonld  decide  upon  it 
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